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The wonderful machine that can 
put us all in clover 


ONK-HONK! Beep-beep! Honk- 
honk! Beep-beep! 

Right now the motoringest nation 
in the world is bogged down in the 
world’s biggest traffic jam. 

But there’s a wonderful machine all 
set to dig us out: the road building ma- 
chine. Scraper, dozer, roller, grader, 
tractor, shovel. Monsters that play 
marbles with boulders, eat forests like 
cornflakes, lop off mountains to fill 
valleys. 

Quick-like, they could have us in 
clover with a pattern of cloverleafs, 
like the one above, tying together a 


nationwide system of modern highways. 

But honking your horn won’t get it 
done. Support the program to build 
the highways America needs. It’ll cost 
money. But just a drop in the bucket 
to what it would without today’s road 
building machines. We know, because 
we help make them; nearly all use 
Timken® tapered roller bearings. 

To keep machines like these on the 
go, we control Timken bearing quality 
from start to finish, match rollers for 
size in each bearing, make our own steel. 

Road machine builders could buy 
cheaper bearings. But because of the 


tough loads and high cost of delays, 
Timken bearings are favored. By 
helping contractors keep faster 
schedules, Timken bearings save the 
taxpayer money too. Makers of road 
building equipment, like the rest of 
industry, keep 
America on the 
go with Timken 
bearings. The 
Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: 
*“TIMROSCO”’, 








Timken heavy-duty wheel bearings 
take the heavy loads, 
keep equipment on the go 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 


... WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 





Hoth of these beautifully bound, superbly decorated editions of 


PLATO » ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these 

classics—written two thousand years ago—hit 
so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, in 
the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our hearts 
and minds. Little escaped the reflections and discus- 
sions of Plato and Aristotle. They were mighty 
pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their ideas 
are astonishingly timely now. 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans- 
lation, and contains the five great dialogues— 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo,Symposium, and the Republic. 
ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays— 
Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Clas- 
sics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited and 
annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 
nerstones of your library. And both are yours free, 
as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 





Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes 

to your library—as membership gifts 
from The Classics Club? You are invited to 
join today . . . and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 

These books selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the “pressed for 
time’ men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics” ? 





A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great 
books have become “‘classics’’? First, be- 
cause they are so readable. They would not 
have lived unless they were read; they 
would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to be 
easy to understand. And those are the very 





qualities which characterize these selec- 
tions: readability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members are 
not obligated to take any specific number of books. 
3. Its volumes (which are being used today in 
many leading colleges and universities) are luxu- 
rious De Luxe Editions—bound in the fine buck- 
ram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 bindings. They 
have tinted page tops, are richly stamped in gen- 
uine gold, which will retain its original lustre— 
books you and your children will read and cherish 
for many years. 

A Trial Membership Invitation to You 

You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance no- 
tice about future selections. You may reject any 
book you do not wish. You need not take any 
specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may coneal membership any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs are rising. This low price—and ‘your 
FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE—can- 
not be assured unless you respond promptly. THE 
CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York. 








Walter J. Black, President FZ 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. I., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, 
FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics Club 
Editions of PLATO and ARISTOTLE, together with 
the current selection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific number of 
books and I am to receive an advance description of 
future selections. Also, I may reject any volume be- 
fore or after I receive it, and I may cancel my mem- 


| bership whenever I wish. 


For each volume I decide to keep I will send you 
$2.89 plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books 


Shipped in U.S.A. Only.) 

Mr. 
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% The Government Speaks: 
New Policies for U.S. 


Here, in their own words, are three 


THIS 


of President Eisenhower’s programs for 
new laws and State Secretary Dulles’s 
views on new U.S. foreign policy. Text 


of plans for farmers, page 78 . . . for 


ISSUE 


workers, page 98 . . 
page 110 
nations, page 56 .. . and a size-up by 


. for old people, 
for dealing with other 


the President, page 120. 


% Will Stockholders Get a Break Too? 


What effect will the White House plan for cutting dividend 


taxes have on you as a stockholder—present or future—and on 


your company? For the whole story, see page 104. 


% Ulcers: Occupational Hazard of Business 


What's really known about ulcers now? How can you tell if 


you have one? What hope do you have for recovery? The an- 


swers, from a leading U. S. authority, start on page 42. 
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It just doesn’t pay to take a chance on lower 
quality when you're trying to cut costs. Instead 
—if smaller printing bills will help—you can 
keep your neck tucked safely out of the way by 
simply specifying Consolidated Enamel Papers. 
Consolidated Enamels offer savings of 15 to 
25% against old style enamel papers simply be- 
cause Consolidated’s modern manufacturing 
method revolutionized enamel papermaking 
time and costs. Your company magazine, 
advertising and sales literature, and 

other fine printing get the crisp, clear- 


production gloss - modern gloss - flash gloss - productolith - consolith 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. - Sales Offices: 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, III. 


sticking 


amy 


neck out!” 
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cut quality you’d expect only from premium 
enamel papers selling for far more. 

Ask your Consolidated paper merchant for the 
whole story of why Consolidated Enamels are 
today’s best value regardless of coating method. 
Or write on your letterhead for free samples 
of Consolidated Enamels for a test run. 


oe enamel 
printing 
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When you 
think of your 
Pittsburgh 
banking needs 





Our total capital funds... Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . 
in relation to total resources and 
deposits place our Bank in a strong 
position among the banks of the 
nation. 

As of December 31, 1953, we 
had capital funds of $41,412,272; 
deposits of $494,013,888 and re- 
sources of $543,318,994. 

When you have need of banking 
service in the important Pitts- 
burgh area, we invite you to 
“Think of Peoples First.” 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The March of the Nee 





CURTAIN RAISER 


HE SETTING was a banquet room at 

the Hotel Pierre in New York City. 
The occasion was a meeting of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. The speaker 
was John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary 
of State. 

When the speech was over, a new 
U.S. policy had been unfolded to the 
world. 

It was, observers recalled, at a Har- 
vard commencement that General of the 
Army George C. Marshall announced the 
Marshall Plan. In such settings are the 
plans of nations often disclosed. 

(Text of Dulles speech is on page 56.) 


TALKFEST 


HE FOUR BIG POWERS—U. S., Britain, 

France and Russia—held meetings in 
Berlin hour after hour, day after day. 

The purpose: to talk long enough and 
to agree firmly enough to be able to se- 
lect a site for more talk. 

After their fourth attempt, the talks 
broke up. There was no agreement, after 
all the talk, on a place to hold future 
talks. 

It still was uncertain whether John 
Foster Dulles, Anthony Eden, Georges 
Bidault would meet with V. M. Molotov 
for more talk—on Germany’s future. 


AT LONG LAST 


HE FIGHTING in Korea ended last July. 

Now, nearly six months later, the 
time had finally come to determine the 
fate of prisoners of war who did not 
want to go home. Included were 22,000 
Chinese and North Koreans who balked 
at going home, 21 Americans who also 
balked at going home. 

At the deadline, India’s Lieut. Gen. 
K. S. Thimayya made his decision. 

Prisoners would be allowed to go 
where they wanted to go. India would 
not insist on trying to hold them longer. 


NEW CHARGE 


MAN WHOSE ABILITY to smoke out 
A scandal was a thorn in the side of the 
Truman Administration was back on the 
trail. Senator John J. Williams (Rep.), of 
Delaware, used his first speech in the 
new session of Congress to charge that 
the previous regime “coddled” gangsters 
—to the point of dropping charges of in- 
come tax evasion against a notorious 
mobster, Frank Cammarata, even though 
he was in the country illegally. In addi- 
tion, said the Senator, some Democratic 


members of Congress tried to block de- 
portation of Cammarata to his native 
Sicily. 

The Senator didn’t indicate how far 
he would pursue his new inquiry. But he 
was remembered as the man who pa- 
tiently documented many of the tax 
scandals of the Truman Administration. 


PAY RAISE 


ONGRESS, always touchy about raising 
e members’ pay, had asked a special 
commission for advice. Back came the 
recommendations: Senators and House 
members should get $27,500 a year, in- 
stead of the present $15,000. Also recom- 
mended were increases from $25,000 to 
$39,500 for Supreme Court justices, from 
$17,500 to $30,500 for Appeals Court 
judges, from $15,000 to $27,500 for fed- 
eral district judges. The Vice Pres- 
ident and Speaker would get increases. 
They now get $10,000-a-year expense 
allowances on top of their $30,000 sal- 
aries. And the Vice President would get 
an official mansion. 

A member of Congress, the commission 
said, would have, in terms of 1939 dol- 
lars, only $1,472 more (after taxes) than 
he has now. 


HARDY PERENNIAL 


HE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY was back 
| the Senate’s agenda. It had been 
there off and on since 1932. Senator 
Alexander Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
said this was the last chance for the U.S. 
to join Canada in building the waterway 
—otherwise Canada would do it alone. 
Majority Leader William F. Knowland. 
of California, cautiously predicted Senate 
approval. 

But the plan faced the same old oppo- 
sition from the railroads and the big U. S. 
seaports that feared loss of business to the 
waterway. Said Senator Allen J. Ellender, 
Sr., (Dem.), of Louisiana: “We beat it 
before. I think we can probably do it 
again.” 


AGREEMENT 


ORMER PRESIDENT TRUMAN said he 
F thought a woman might be elected 
President some day. President Eisen- 
hower agreed that women are as quali- 
fied as men, but added his doubts that 
any smart woman would want the job. 

What do the women think? Said the 
only woman Senator, Margaret Chase 
Smith, of Maine: “Women are people, 
and people, if they’re qualified and have 
the votes, can be elected to the job.” 
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WHEN YOU USE STEEL 


Allis-Chalmers machinery works for you 


PROCESSING MACHINERY 


Steel in your plant or home may start in a gyratory crusher like 
the one shown above being assembled at the Allis-Chalmers plant. 
At the iron mine this crusher will reduce rough blasted iron-bearing 
ore (taconite) to gravel size. Allis-Chalmers grinding mills and 
screens will then help convert this low-grade ore into iron-rich blast 
furnace feed. Utilization of this low-grade ore will extend for many 
decades the nation’s reserves of iron. 















POWER -EQUIPMENT , 2 





Here white-hot billets of steel are rolled into rods. The 
operator of this pulpit-control panel has precise control of 7 powerful 
Allis-Chalmers electric motors which drive the rod rolling mill shown 
in the picture. From starting speeds slow as a walk to finishing 
speeds of 60 miles an hour, all 22 mill stands are perfectly coor- 
dinated by this Allis-Chalmers equipment. Allis-Chalmers machinery 
helps all industry process materials—produce power. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


General Machinery Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


C-5658 





ee  aShington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 





A U.S. Food Subsidy for Russia? . . . Stassen’s in Line 
If Bedell Smith Quits . . . Benson Has 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is being asked to let Russians 
buy American butter and other foods 
at prices lower than Americans pay 
for them. The idea, in effect, is for 
American taxpayers to subsidize Com- 
munist governments by delivering 
some of the big U. S. farm surplus to 
those countries. 


xk * 


Georgi N. Zarubin, Russia’s Ambas- 
sador to U.S., was able to report to 
the Kremlin, after a State Department 
visit, that American officials have 
only the haziest idea about plans for 
an atomic pool to be built for devel- 
opment of “backward areas.” 


x ee 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
indicated to a Senate committee that 
the idea for sharing atomic material 
with other countries through an inter- 
national pool did not have very much 
chance of success. The Secretary was 
said to have hinted that one phase of 
it provides a way to get rid of some 
“denatured” uranium. 


ek oe 


U.S. diplomats are “planting” stories 
with some newspaper columnists de- 
signed to encourage the idea that it 
is only showing “realism” for the 
United States to give recognition 
to the Communists of China and to 
help them get a seat on the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 


x * * 


John W. Bricker, Senator from Ohio, 
is resisting the strongest pressure being 
brought upon him to rewrite his pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution 
that would limit the power of a Presi- 
dent to enter into secret agreements 
with other countries. 


xx * 


State Department officials, after in- 
vestigation, believe that there are no 


active members of the “left wing” Na- 
tional Lawyers’ Guild in the office of 
the State Department’s Legal Adviser. 
A few lawyers now in that office were 
formerly members but resigned sever- 
al years ago. 


x * * 


Harold Stassen, whose job as Director 
of Foreign Operations runs out July 1, 
may get a job as Under Secretary of 
State if Walter Bedell Smith should 
go through with his intention to resign 
from that job. General Smith is under 
pressure from President Eisenhower to 
continue in the high job that he fills. 


x * * 


Charles Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
is so well in control of that vast De- 
partment of Government that not a 
single “split”? report came from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff when a decision 
was taken to cut back Army and 
Navy size. Secretary Wilson is armed 
with a legal opinion that sets out 
clearly his power to command leaders 
of the armed services. 


xk * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, finds himself backing the Bran- 
nan plan for some farmers after Re- 
publicans had attacked that plan as 
“socialistic.” Charles Brannan, who 
was the Democratic Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, wanted to let prices of some 
farm products fall in order to stimu- 
late demand, then send checks to 
farmers to bolster their income. Mr. 
Benson now likes that idea for wool 
growers. 


xk * 


James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, 
is not going along with President Ei- 
senhower on all of the changes the 
President wants in the Taft-Hartley 
labor-relations law. Martin Durkin, 
the first Eisenhower Secretary of La- 
bor, resigned when he got out of step 
with the White House. 


a Brannan Plan 


President Eisenhower himself had 
the idea for a vote by workers after a 
strike had started as one way to dis- 
courage strikes. Mr. Eisenhower 
tried out this idea at a White House 
conference on Taft-Hartley changes 
in which he expressed the opinion that 
the individual workingman should 
have a voice in whether to let a strike 
drag on. 


x zk & 


Mr. Eisenhower personally popped 
the proposal for an amendment to the 
Constitution to lower the voting age 
in national elections to 18 from the 
age of 21. The President was much 
impressed by the performance of 18- 
year-olds as soldiers in World War II 
and figures that they can do equally 
well in politics. 


x & * 


Herbert Brownell, Attorney General, 
is being told by his friends that he is 
devoting so much time to running the 
Department of Justice that he is los- 
ing the inside track he once ‘had at 
the White House in advising on mat- 
ters of political policy. 


x * * 


Robert Montgomery, film actor, has 
his own phone and desk at the White 
House. Mr. Montgomery is giving the 
President lessons in diction, in plat- 
form appearance and in proper use 
of gestures to improve his appearance 
on television screens. 


x * * 


Senator William Knowland, Repub- 
lican leader, and Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, Democratic leader in the 
Senate, have a gentlemen’s agreement 
that control of the Senate will not 
shift during 1954 even if Democrats 
should increase their majority. There 
are at least five Democratic Senators 
who will abstain from a vote in organ- 
ization matters if the issue of control 
rises. 
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L What every boss should know 
about his secretary! 


@ She doesn’t mind hard work . . . but she hates needless pressure. 

























(Perhaps even more than you, she appreciates the efficient flow 
of work that follows an installation of the new Dictaphone 
= dictating nmtachine, the TIME-MASTER “5.”) 
@ She doesn’t mind staying after five . . . but she does resent 
overtime that could have been avoided. 
(TIME-MASTER is instantly ready for dictation. There’s no last 
minute pile-up of work for you or for her to catch up with.) 
e@ She wants to be sure of what you said—without asking you to 
repeat yourself, 
(TIME-MASTER reproduces your voice with electronic fidelity ... 
she has control of volume, tone, speed and back-spacing.) 
e@ She doesn’t want to spend time in routine typing that could be 
put to better use assisting you in other ways. 
(When both of you use a TIME-MASTER she can breeze through 
the typing without interruption, and at her convenience.) 


Secretaries know that the man who uses a TIME-MASTER gets 
more done... and the man who gets more done is the most suc- 
cessful man, the best kind of boss to have! 

Why not ask your secretary to send in the coupon below? 
Let her look into the TIME-MASTER even before you investigate it. 














The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER ‘‘5,”" world’s 


most versatile dictating machine—for your per- 






sonal use, for your secretary, orasa combination 






recorder and transcriber. (Transcriber shown.) 








il DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, Dept. E14 i 
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Ask your secretary to 
clip this coupon—for better 
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Why don’t you go places | : 


with these primary millions? 








3°4-muillion families, screened for the BUY on their minds 


We think you ll agree this adds up. 
Families who want to get more out of life have 
faith in a magazine which tells them how to do 
just that. 

By editorial planning, Better Homes and Gardens 
has preselected over 3°4-million of these families 
for you. Third largest of all man-woman maga- 
zines, BH&G is the only one of them to grow 
great by showing people how to raise living 
standards. 

BH&G says to them “here is what to do—here 
is how to do it—here is what to buy to do it 
with.”’ And since this is just what BH&G readers 
look for, buying action follows. 

Buying action for what? For everything up-and- 
coming people buy—from a lipstick or a face 
powder to a new car, a power tool, a new home 
—a basketful of groceries—or a trip around 
the world. 

No wonder advertising goes further with BH&G’s 
primary millions. They’re screened for the BUY 
on their minds. 
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Here are some of the things you can be quite sure of: 

More tax cuts? Yes, very probably. Lower tax rates? Maybe not right away. 
Dividend-income relief? Yes. Part of dividend income will be made tax-free. 
It's already been taxed once in the hands of corporations. 

Cut_in sales taxes? In a few, maybe. Excise taxes are very high now. 

Tax_cuts for working mothers? Yes, where widowed or divorced and where 
children are young. For stuijents_who work? Yes. It will be fixed so that 
fathers will not lose exemptions where youths earn more than $600 a year. 

Faster write-offs on property? Quite probably. 





What about pensions for old people? How are they to be changed? 
To be made bigger? Almost surely. Eisenhower asks it, Congress is ina 





mood to approve. How much bigger? For persons now retired there may be $5 or 
$15.50 more per month. Future pensions may be as big as $108.50 a month for 
Single persons; $162.75 a month for a couple aged 65 or over. 

What _ about other income? A retired person could earn up to $1,000 ina 
year, against $75 maximum in a month now. Investment income isn't limited. 





Tax rates? Rate now to su»port pensions is 2 per cent each on employer and 
worker applied to income up to $3,600 a year. Congress is asked to raise 
maximum taxable income to $4,200 a year and may do it. 

Coverage? It's very likely to be broadened to professional people, to 
self-employed farmers, to other groups not now covered. 


There are other things, too, that you can count on: 

Easy money? Yes. Money is to be kept abundant and rather cheap. Easy 
borrowing? That depends on your banker, but pressure is in that direction. 

Price supports for farmers? Definitely. They're here to stay. Lower 
Supports? That's very doubtful, despite White House wishes. 

More wage rises? Not with Government help for organized workers. 
Minimum-wage rise? Possible, but not yet probable. Strikes? Union 
leaders from now on will be more on their own, not able to count on Government 

to help them win strikes. That's quite a change from the past. 














What you find in Washington is a different approach, changed attitude. 

Wage earners no longer are regarded as the only important people. 

Investors, once more, are recognized as important. People who save and 
invest are not to be treated as ogres to be penalized. 

Businessmen, enterprisers are felt to be as important as union leaders. 

The shift in policy, in planning is tending to be more a shift in the 
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official attitude rather than a shift away from use of Government powers to help 
guide the economic machine. The change is back toward recognition of the role 
of the saver, toward acceptance of the businessman as important. 


To put it simply: Eisenhower is occupying ground taken by Democrats in 
their social-welfare and farm programs. He's planning to improve, not to tear 
down the structure built in the last 20 years. But: He's no longer to gear 
Government to the demands of union leaders. He is recognizing needs of the 
forgotten groups of New Deal days--enterprisers, savers, people who get ahead in 
the world and accumulate something. Part of the penalty, gradually, is to be 
removed from success if Mr. Eisenhower has his way. 

The President's revised formula may be hard to beat, politically. 








The budget in all of this? It's to stay unbalanced for some time. 

Spending, gradually, will go down. Income, however, will go down, too. 

Debt, as a result, will grow. Debt limit will be raised. 

Then, at some point along the line--if plans work out--income will level 
off and begin a rise, due to developing prosperity, while spending will go on 


down. Budget balance will be expected to follow. 





Pay off the gigantic national debt? That's not being considered. 

Grow up to the debt? That's the idea. Republicans talk of debt as a 
relative thing, related to the nation's earning power and carrying costs, not to 
some absolute figure beyond which debt will become unbearable. 





There's change coming, as well, in world policy. It's a basic change. 

Limited war, as a device, is out. War, if it comes again, will be fought 
to a decision, will not be hedged by ground rules that block victory. 

Atomic weapons, next time, will be used, not stored. 

Retaliation--the power to deliver devastating blows--will be the basis of 
U.S. military policy. Air power and atomic weapons are the means of retalia- 
tion. Idea of a mobile police force to jump to trouble spots anyplace in the 
world is abandoned. Another Korea is not in the cards. 

Russia, if she moves again, will do so at her own peril. But: Still 
undecided is how new policy counters the Russian method of revolution after a 
period of infiltration and subversion. ‘Nobody has an answer to that one. 














War in Korea will not be revived. Indochina war will not get troops from 
U.S. Troop dispositions abroad gr dually will be reduced. 

Draft, gradually, will be cut down. Professional military forces, over 
time, will be built to shoulder the defense burden of U.S. 

A firm hand is beginning to be applied to military policy. 














Business, after some slowing, appears now to be leveling off. 

Business trend, short-range, suggests stability. Longer trend: After 
midyear there may be some further easing, but not big slide. 

Trend, really long-range, is regarded as optimistic. 

What's happening now is an adjustment from a semiwar economy to peacetime 
economy. There are some jolts. After the adjustment, base may be laid fora 
period of old-fashioned prosperity in a private-initiative system. 
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or THE WeEK 


> JOHN FOSTER DULLES, when he be- 
came Secretary of State a year ago, 
seemed to move slowly in altering U. S. 
policies. Critics contended he was just 
trying to protect the important job that 
had been held by his grandfather and 
his uncle and that he himself had long 
hoped to get. 

But Mr. Dulles was suddenly revealed 
last week as architect of vast changes. 
Over the course of a year, he switched 
policies from cautious containment to 
a more daring concept that had been in 
his mind well before he took office. The 
new policy: The U.S. no longer will let 
Communism get away with little wars, 
instead will strike back at new aggres- 
sion. Use of atomic weapons, in retalia- 
tion, was clearly hinted. Changes in U. S. 
defense policies—more air strength with 
smaller, more mobile surface forces— 
fitted into the new pattern. For better 
or for worse, Mr. Dulles was on the 
move. 

A long background in world affairs 
prepared Mr. Dulles for his present role. 
He got his first experience at 19 as a 
secretary of the Hague Conference that 
prescribed rules for the conduct of war. 
Democratic Presidents called him in dur- 
ing both world wars. He helped write 
the United Nations Charter, was Republi- 
can adviser to Democratic Secretaries of 
State, and, in 1949, served briefly as a 
U.S. Senator from New York. 


> EZRA T. BENSON, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, gained a backstage victory over 
powerful Congressmen in securing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's blessing for his new 
farm program. The President’s call for 
farm price supports that can slide well 
below present levels is Mr. Benson’s 
work. Mr. Benson’s integrity and his 
devotion to principles based upon his 
Mormon religious faith continue to 
impress the President, who went along 
with the farm program despite doubts 
that it is politically wise. 

In Congress, the story will be differ- 
ent. The Secretary will collide with strong 
farm-State Congressmen who need to 
win re-election next November and who 
think Mr. Benson’s plan would defeat 
them. Chances that Mr. Benson can win 
are a tossup. 

If he loses, Mr. Benson may wish he 
were back at his post, at $500 a month, 
as one of the Twelve Apostles of his 
Church. He was happy in that job and 
was persuaded to leave it only by Mr. 
Eisenhower's argument that he could 
help raise the tone of Government. 
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. . a daring concept 
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SECRETARY BENSON 
. . a backstage victory 


—Wide World 


AMBASSADOR LUCE 
... @ hurried trip 


> MRS. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, new 
to diplomacy as U.S. Ambassador to 
Italy, finds herself with problems vital 
to the U.S. To handle situations that 
suddenly grew critical, Mrs. Luce had to 
cut short a U.S. vacation and hurry 
back to her desk in Rome. 

She is under instructions to get tough 
over Italian policies that the U.S. be- 
lieves are too easy on Communists. 
Italy, for instance, lets Communist-dom- 
inated factories have contracts for mili- 
tary goods paid for by the U.S. She also 
has to do what she can to keep Italy 
from going Communist, by promoting 
policies that will cut into growing strength 
of Communists. The Government she 
must work with is shaky. 

Mrs. Luce, wife of magazine editor 
Henry R. Luce, made a career of maga- 
zine editing, playwriting and politics. 
As a member of Congress she punctured 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace by 
calling his policies “globaloney.” She is 
one of the hardest-working of all Am- 
bassadors, but finds Italians still wonder- 
ing whether a woman can do the job. 


>T. COLEMAN ANDREWS is running 
a quiet tax revolution among high-school 
students that he thinks will pay big 
dividends to his successors in the office 
of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
He’s educating the kids, showing them 
how to file income tax returns, how much 
tax they'll have to pay as adults. 

About 7 million youngsters in nearly 
25,000 schools are getting the course at 
the same time their parents are filling 
out returns. Thousands of youngsters 
with part-time jobs file real returns, get 
refunds of taxes that had been deducted 
from their pay. Eventual effect, Mr. An- 
drews says, will be to cut tax-auditing 
costs tremendously through more ac- 
curate returns. Only 2 out of 100 young- 
sters make mistakes, while 3 out of 4 
adults go wrong. 

The Commissioner, a _ conservative 
Virginia Democrat who is a certified 
public accountant, is enthusiastic about 
the program. He even taught the course 
himself last week at a suburban Wash- 
ington school. The kids? “They love it,” 
says Mr. Andrews. 


> MRS. OVETA CULP HOBBY, unlike 
most Cabinet members, expects to have 
little trouble with Congress over her 
health-and-welfare program. She got off 
to a flying start last week with approval 
by many Congressmen of her plans, 
(Continued on page 14) 
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sent to Congress by President Eisen- 
hower, to pay higher Social Security 
benefits and to extend them to 10 mil- 
lion more people. 

Other activities of her Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Department revolve 
around the size of appropriations for es- 
tablished agencies. Mrs. Hobby cut wel- 
fare costs last year, established a repu- 
tation for economy and anticipates little 
difficulty over this year’s money. 

Mrs. Hobby is a businesswoman who 
succeeded as a newspaper publisher and 
as wartime chief of the Women’s Army 
Corps. And at 49—on January 19—she 
is trim, attractive and soft-voiced, quali- 
ties that work wonders in persuading 
Congressmen. 


> GEORGI N. ZARUBIN, Soviet Rus- 
sia’s beetle-browed Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, has an assignment to find a way 
for Russia to avoid brass-tacks talks 
on U.S. proposals for a peaceful atomic- 
energy pool. Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov would like to find a way to 
back out without losing a main theme 
of Soviet propaganda—that Russia really 
wants an atomic settlement. That is what 
lay behind Mr. Zarubin’s call upon Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles last 
week. 

Ambassador Zarubin, trained as an en- 
gineer before being shunted into diplo- 
macy, is held in cautious respect by U. S. 
officials. When he was Ambassador to 
Canada, a Soviet spy ring flourished 
there. While he was Ambassador to Bri- 
tain, Klaus Fuchs gave atomic secrets to 
Russia, another atomic scientist and two 
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THE ZARUBINS 
...no brass tacks? 
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—United Press 
SECRETARY HOBBY 
- no trouble? 


British diplomats vanished behind the 
Iron Curtain. Evidence to connect Mr. 
Zarubin directly with these events could 
not be found. He retains the full trust of 
men in the Kremlin. 


> CHOU EN-LAI, Premier of Commu- 
nist China, is making another attempt 
to force his way into world councils on 
equal footing with the United States. 
Korea was the peg he used last week to 
state his demands: New talks about 
Korean peace on his terms, admission of 
Communist China and North Korea to 
any United Nations debate on Korea, 
and a Big Five conference, including 
Chou, to deal with world troubles. Every- 
thing he wants springs from situations 
created by Communist fighting. He seeks 
the legalization of conquest. 

Softer attitudes in many parts of the 
West encourage this impassive man, who 
is regarded as Communist China’s ablest 
diplomat. Chou, small and soft-spoken, 
once was able to fool U.S. officials in 
China into believing he was a moderate 
reformer. But, even then, before Com- 
munist victory in China, he had been a 
trusted Comintern agent for a quarter 
century, going to Moscow for training 
after getting an education in China, Ja- 
pan and France. 


> MME. VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT of 
India became President of the United 
Nations General Assembly last Septem- 
ber with U.S. backing. The U.S. sup- 
ported her to mollify India after refusing 
to admit India as a participant in a 
peace conference on Korea. 


Now the U.S. finds Mrs. Pandit and 
her brother, Indian Prime Minister Ja- 
waharlal Nehru, calling many of the 
turns both in the U.N. and in Korea. 
Mr. Nehru, advised that he might have a 
bear by the tail in Korea, where India is 
responsible for prisoners, is moving for 
a General Assembly meeting to save him. 
The request goes through his sister, who 
has the task of summoning the meeting, 
then presiding over it. 

Mrs. Pandit, like Mr. Nehru, was 
jailed repeatedly for defying British rule 
in India. After India attained independ- 
ence, Mrs. Pandit became Indian Ambas- 
sador to Russia, then to the U.S. 


> SIR MILES THOMAS, energetic chair- 
man of British Overseas Airways, fa- 
thered the world’s first jet-plane passenger 
service, using British-made De Havil- 
land Comets. He and all Britain were 
proud of the Comets, thought they would 
give Britain strong hands in airline com- 
petition and in plane sales. 

But last week Sir Miles had to deal 
BOAC and the Comets a body blow. He 
grounded them all, ordered an inch-by- 
inch inspection of the planes. One had 
blown up in flight off the Italian coast, 
for no apparent reason. Of the original 
BOAC fleet of nine Comets, this’ was 
the third to go down in 20 months of 
Passenger operations. 

Sir Miles became head of the state- 
owned air service in 1949, three years be- 
fore the Comets were introduced. Before 
that time he headed Morris Motors, one 
of Britain’s biggest auto-making firms. 
In his youth, he was a stunt flier. 


~Black Star 


THE THOMASES 
. .. no flights? 
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Simply whisk off protective 
liner from unique ‘“‘Scotch”’ 
Brand Double-Coated Tape 
to expose the second adhesive 
surface. Now you’ve got two 
sides of the strongest adhesive 
on any pressure-sensitive 
tape! These double-coated 
tapes come in transparent 
and opaque types. 
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LOOK what 


you can do 
with it! 





GET A STICKY SURFACE: This cos- 
metic manufacturer had a problem 
keeping freshly painted vials from 
tipping and smearing. Now ‘“‘Scotch”’ 
Brand Double-Coated Tape lines bot- 
tom of tray, holds vials firmly. 





BOND METAL TO WOOD: Engravers 
find ‘‘Scotch” Double-Coated Tape 
gives them a way to mount engrav- 
ings to wood bases in 25 seconds! 
Tape holds tight at high press speeds, 
makes possible flush mounting. 





FASTEN FABRIC: Airlines use unusual 
“Scotch” Double-Coated Tape on the 
back of carpets to keep them in 
proper position. Write on your letter- 
head for more data, free test samples. 





SPECIAL DISPENSER delivers any 
length of ‘Scotch’? Double-Coated 
Tape with both adhesive sides ex- 
posed, ready for application. Handles 
tape widths from \% -in. to 2 inches. 
Saves time and speeds production. 





They’re pioneering 


Aerial refueling has been described as 
one of the most significant advances in 
recent aviation. It progressed another im- 
portant step forward when a specially 
fitted Boeing B-47 bomber made the 
world’s first jet-to-jet transfer of fuel 
aloft—refueling first a jet fighter and 
later a companion B-47 Stratojet. 

The modified Stratojet that acts as 
tanker in this continuing test program 
is a 10-mile-a-minute medium bomber 
fitted with fuel tanks, high-pressure 
pumps and lines. Designated the KB-47, 
it is demonstrating the practicability of 
aerial refueling at the extreme altitudes 
and high speeds at which modern jet air- 


craft normally operate. 


While Boeing's piston-powered KC-97, 











jet-to-jet aerial refueling 


the standard Air Force tanker, is admi- 
trably suited to the needs of today and 
the immediate future, tests with the ex- 
perimental KB-47 prove the feasibility 
of transferring fuel at jet speeds. These 
tests also pave the way for the devel- 
opment of a jet-powered tanker large 
enough to carry ample cargos of fuel, 
and fast enough to deliver it aloft to jet 
fighters and jet bombers at the speeds 
and altitudes at which they function 
most efhiciently. 

Such a jet-powered tanker would be 
capable of accompanying jet aircraft on 
their missions, and refueling them by one 
of several proved methods without the 
necessity of cutting back to lower speeds 
and dropping down to lower altitudes. 


This crest is symbolic of the Strategic Air Command's strength and global achievements. It is found 
on such Boeing planes as the B-29, B-50, KC-97, B-47 and shortly will take its place on the B-52. 


Recognizing the coming need for an 
advanced jet transport, Boeing is con- 
structing a prototype aircraft designed to 
be adaptable for either military or com- 
mercial use. This undertaking, in which 
Boeing is investing its own funds, grows 
naturally out of the company’s leadership 
in the field of large, multi-jet aircraft, and 
out of its unparalleled background of ex- 
perience designing and building aerial 
tankers and aerial refueling equipment. 

The integrity of Boeing design, re- 
search and production is assurance that 
the coming Boeing jet tanker-transport — 
like the earlier Flying Fortresses and 
Superfortresses, and the new B-47 and 
B-52 jet bombers—will be an aircraft on 
which America can depend. 
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IKE’S PLAN FOR 
BUSINESS UPTURN 


Tax Cuts, Easy Money, Less Government 
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for giving business a lift. 


used to promote investment. 





Here's a first close look at Republican plans 
Idea, this time, is to prime the pump with 
private money, not Government money. 


Taxes are to be reduced further, tax policy 


Money is to be kept plentiful and cheap. 


RRS et VAS TE, 


Profits are to be encouraged, not sniped 
at. Farm prices are to be supported. Buying 
power of families is to be bolstered by tax 
relief, bigger pensions, other measures. 

It's all an incentive plan to keep people 
spending, business expanding. The carrot, 
not the stick, is counted on to make it work. 








A definite formula to assure good 
business in time of peace is taking shape 
in the Eisenhower Administration, This 
formula, now clearly set up, differs 
basically from the New Deal and “Fair 
Deal” of Democratic Administrations. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. 
Truman shaped plans that gave Govern- 
ment the direct job of assuring prosper- 
ity. Those plans, except in wartime or in 
the catch-up period immediately follow- 
ing the war, never did work. At no time 
before World War II did unemployment 
fall much below 8 million under the 
Democrats. 

President Eisenhower is taking a 
wholly different tack. The plan now shap- 
ing up puts responsibility for prosperity 
on private initiative and private business, 
with Government playing an indirect— 
not a direct—role. The tools and the favor- 
able climate are to be provided by Gov- 
ernment. The actual operation of the 
economic system is left in private hands. 

The New Deal used a stick to try to 
drive businessmen into activity. It de- 
vised punitive methods of taxation, 
threatened to take over some industries, 
planned direct competition with busi- 
ness. Recovery never did occur until 
war came, The Eisenhower method is 
to use a carrot to encourage businessmen 
rather than a stick to drive them. Busi- 
nesses, assured of a friendly attitude 
upon the part of Government, are to be 
given incentives to expand. 
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You get the main outline of the Eisen- 
hower plan in the chart on pages 18 and 
19. That plan is being spelled out in 
actions and in proposals to Congress. Its 
shape differs greatly in fundamentals 
from previous New Deal and “Fair Deal” 
plans. 

The change in the attitude toward 
business by Government is, in many 
ways, the most important. Businessmen 
feel quite certain that the Administration 




















~Arit in the New York Herald Tribune 


‘FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED‘ 


is not going to propose anything that 
will hamper their operations, upset their 
plans, or threaten to take over their in- 
dustry. Profits no longer are being sniped 
at as something possibly greedy or im- 
moral. Profits, indeed, are regarded offi- 
cially as a prime mover in the economy. 
Government no longer actively promotes 
wage increases, year after year, without 
regard to the efficiency of production. 

There is not a chance today of having 
something like the undistributed-profits 
tax sprung on the business community 
as in 1936. That tax now is regarded as 
the main cause of the 1937-38 crash 
under the New Deal. The idea was to put 
a penalty on business firms that retained 
earnings, thereby forcing them to pay 
more dividends to stockholders, who 
would then be taxed, too. What happened 
was that investment in plant and equip- 
ment almost stopped, causing a sharp 
decline in production and a rise in un- 
employment. 

The new tax policy is an example of 
the friendlier attitude of Government 
toward business. Mr. Eisenhower doesn’t 
want to lower tax rates on corporations 
just yet, but he favors a wide range of 
devices aimed at promoting activity 
through tax benefits. 

One proposal allows for quicker write- 
offs of the cost of new plants and equip- 
ment. This policy was successful in 
getting the desired volume of defense 
production during the Korean war. It is 
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Keep money 
abundant and 
interest rates low 








Make unemploy- 
ment - insurance 
checks bigger 





expected to be equally successful in get- 
ting industry to expand and improve 
plants in peacetime. Another plan allows 
companies to build reserves without the 
threat of penalty taxes. This is proposed 
to encourage small businesses to grow. 
Still another plan calls for lower taxes 
on Overseas earnings—to promote invest- 
ment abroad. 

Individual investors also are to be en- 
couraged by lower taxes on the income 
they receive from dividends. This is a 
step toward ending the double tax on 
corporate profits and a device to encour- 
age people to put more of their savings 
into private enterprise. The basic idea 
in all of these plans is to encourage pri- 
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Make it easier 
to finance bui!ding 
of homes 










Give stockholders 
some relief from 


double taxation of 
dividends 


vate business activity through tax policy 
—a distinct shift from the basic ideas 
of the New Deal and “Fair Deal.” 

At the other end of the scale are plans 
to promote spending by individuals. A 
moderate tax cut on individual incomes 
has been allowed to go into effect. More 
cuts are probable in the period ahead. 
Then Mr. Eisenhower is asking for larger 
old-age pensions to more people, higher 
benefits to the unemployed during a 
longer period of idleness, an increase in 
the minimum wage to help the lowest- 
paid workers. Farm prices also are to be 
supported as a means of bolstering the 
income of the farm population. 

The idea here is to try to ward off the 


Let taxpayers 


' keep more of their 


incomes; take less 
for Government 





Take Government 
out of competition 


with industry 





distress that may accompany natural bus- 
iness adjustments and to support the pur- 
chasing power of the less privileged mem- 
bers of the population. 

The Eisenhower program rests on 
the theory that the country stands a bet- 
ter chance of prospering if businesses 
and people themselves are allowed to 
spend more of the money they earn, in- 
stead of taxing people so that Govern- 
ment can spend more money for them. 
That is the basic departure from the 
theories that governed policies of the 
Democratic Administrations. 

But Mr. Eisenhower also favors some 
other assists to private initiative from 
the Government. 
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PROSPERITY FORMULA 





Encourage business- 

men to invest | 
more in buildings 

and equipment 





Support farm 
prices, protect 
farmers incomes 














Provide pensions 
for more people in 
old age 
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that will offset the effect of a shrinking Government, thus 
providing for full employment and growth in the nation 


Money is to be treated as an important 
policy tool. Right now, with business off 
after the Korean war, money is being 
made more abundant and relatively easy 
to borrow. The switch from a “tight” to 
an “easy” money policy was made by the 
Federal Reserve Board last June, as busi- 
ness gave signs of slackening. Since that 
time, the supply of money and credit has 
increased and interest rates have dropped 
almost to the level that prevailed during 
the Truman Administration. 

The idea in the field of money and 
credit is to increase the supply so that 
lenders will be eager to find an outlet 
for their funds. Borrowers also are ex- 
pected to be encouraged by the rela- 
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tively low interest charged for loans. 
Easing of credit terms by Government, 
however, can give no assurance that peo- 
ple actually will borrow to put the money 
to work. But the Administration has some 
ideas on this point, too. 

One plan now under discussion is to 
provide lower down payments on Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed hotsing loans and 
to extend the term of mortgages, maybe 
to 50 years. Another idea is to make Gov- 
ernment guarantees on home-moderniza- 
tion loans more lenient. The purpose of 
these plans is to keep the building in- 
dustry active, since construction is an 
important influence in general business 
activity. 
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State governments and local commu- 
nities are to be encouraged to go ahead 
with needed public improvements, such 
as highways, water and sewage systems, 
schools and hospitals. Some attention is 
being given to a plan to have the Fed- 
eral Government guarantee local bond 
issues to aid in the financing of these 
improvements. 

To sum up, the formula now being 
put forth in Washington is designed to 
make conditions favorable for private 
enterprise to take the initiative in keep- 
ing the country prosperous. The Admin- 
istration is placing its bets on the Ameri- 
can people to manage an upturn in busi- 
ness activity. 
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DO DEMOCRATS RUN WASHINGTON? 


They Still Hold Most of the Jobs Close to Top 


Democrats aren't being swept out of Wash- 
ington as fast as Republicans would like. Com- 
plaint is growing that Truman holdovers still 
have most of the good jobs in Government. 

These figures are cited: Out of 9,500 jobs 
paying $10,000 or more, Eisenhower appoint- 
ees hold only 1,500. It’s a situation that leads 


James A. Farley, the Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman who took care of the 
“practical” side of the switch when Dem- 
ocrats replaced Republicans 21 years ago, 
wrote in 1938: 

“I firmly believe that if the Republi- 
cans should win the Presidency and Con- 
gress in the year 1940—which they won't 
—they should proceed to place in office 
individuals who approve and sympa- 
thize with their policies. 

“In fact, there’s no need of handing 
out such advice because every sensible 
person knows they would do it anyway. 
Can anyone imagine the G.O.P. stalwarts 
coming in and working side by side with 
Harry Hopkins’ social workers or Harold 
Ickes’ public-works men, or my corps of 
dyed-in-the-wool Democrats? An Admin- 
istration that attempted a hybrid alliance 
like that would not last long.” 

Now, 16 vears later, a cry is going up 
from Republican members of Congress 
and Republican leaders back in the States 
that a Republican Administration in 
Washington is doing just what Mr. Far- 
ley said it would not do. 

There is complaint that Democrats 
still hold many key political jobs a year 
after Republicans took over the Govern- 
ment. Policy-making jobs reportedly con- 
tinue to be filled by people out of sym- 
pathy with expressed Republican views. 
Charges are heard that Government 
workers out in the field are talking and 
using influence against the party in 
power. 

Employes of at least one big Govern- 
ment department are said to have held a 
celebration when a Democrat won in a 
congressional election in Wisconsin. 

You can find influential Republican 
Senators and highly placed Republican 
politicians who firmly insist that Donald 
Dawson, the man who handled patron- 
age for Harry Truman and the Demo- 
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crats in recent years, still is filling more 
Government jobs than is the Republican 
National Committee. Mr. Dawson, with 
equal firmness, denies this claim of Re- 
publicans. 

It is true, however, that the slowness 
of the shift in policv-making personnel 
from Democratic hands to Republican 
hands has Jed to a formal complaint to 
the White House. 

This complaint is in the form of a 
memorandum from Republican Senators, 
addressed to Sherman Adams, staff chief 
for Mr. Eisenhower. It names a long list 
of Government departments where Re- 
publicans are said to be out in the cold. 
Complaints are documented. 

A single instance, cited by a Republi- 
can, points up the situation about which 
politicians complain: 

In one agency of Government 
were two men, of equal raak, hold- 
ing important jobs of the same kind. 
One was a Democrat, the other a 
Republican. The Democrat openly 
worked for presidential candidate 
Adlai Stevenson and, after the elec- 
tion of Mr. Eisenhower, freely ex- 
pressed the opinion that he would 
lose his job, which he thought was 
only reasonable. 

“Today,” explains the Republi- 
can, “my Democratic friend is my 
boss, rewarded by a Republican Ad- 
ministration.” 

A point is made by those who handle 
appointments to many of the more im- 
portant political positions that President 
Eisenhower himself, and a number of 
his close aides, held offices of prefer- 
ment under a Democratic Administration. 
Many Democratic officials in Govern- 
ment, whose jobs might be expected to 
be sacrificed in a period of political 
change. are referred to as official friends 
of the President and his aides. 


many Republicans in Congress to ask: Are 
Democrats still running things in Washington? 
White House, pressed by Congressmen and 
party leaders, is moving to curb the power of 
personnel officers. Eisenhower men are put 
over Truman men. But some Republicans com- 
plain you can’t always tell the difference. 


Under pressure, however, the White 
House now has agreed that each Cabinet 
officer is to have a confidential personnel 
assistant who will pass on appointments. 
Power is being taken away from person- 
nel officers in many departments. 

These personnel officers, who have 
exercised much power in the past, are 
described as largely Democratic in at- 
tachment, selected by a Democratic Ad- 
ministration to assure preferment for that 
party. 

Now a change is getting under way. 
To date, however, the extent of change 
from Democratic rule to Republican rule 
seems rather small to many Republicans. 

Out of 9,500 jobs in the executive 
agencies of Government that pay $10,- 
000 a year or more, about 1,500 have 
been filled by’ the new Republican Ad- 
ministration. This means that about one 
job in six at the policy-making level is 
filled by a new appointee. 

In all federal jobs outside military 
services are 2.2 million workers. The 
Republican National Committee _ esti- 
mates that, at most, only about 5,000 of 
these jobs—exclusive of postmastershins 
—are filled by individuals who have been 
cleared by the Republican organization. 

This is the background for the wide- 
spread feeling among Republicans in 
Congress and within the Republican Na- 
tional Committee that the Government, 
after 20 years of Democratic rule, is 
largely staffed by Democrats. It adds to 
their feeling that, in some agencies, 
Democratic holdovers are sabotaging 
their new Republican bosses. 

Yet, on the other side, there are 
charges that the Republicans have 
“wrecked” Civil Service in their haste 
to grab control of the Government ma- 
chine and distribute political spoils. 

To get the picture of the situation, 
U.S. News & World Report took ques- 
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tions to key officials in Government. The 
story they tell is the one that follows. 

Source of most complaints is Cap- 
itol Hill. A prominent Republican Sen- 
ator spoke for a large group of dissatis- 
fied Republican Congressmen when he 
said this, in response to questions: 

“Most congressional offices are finding 
it impossible to explain to people back 
in their States why the Republicans have 
not been able to bring about the change 
in the Federal Government that the peo- 
ple called for. 

“Too many Democrats still seem to 
be running things in some departments, 
and they still manage to put their friends 
into jobs. Some Democratic employes al- 
ready in jobs are quietly sabotaging the 
Eisenhower efforts to make a change, and 
the sabotage often is not suspected by 
the Republican department head. 

“I am told by reliable authority that 
Donald Dawson is putting people in jobs 
in the Eisenhower Administration, just 
as he did in the Truman Administration, 
and that former associates of his, who 
are holdovers, are keeping regularly in 
touch with him about the handling of 
their jobs. 

“Up to now, the personnel people have 
not been regarded as policy makers and 
they were not removed from Civil Serv- 
ice, as were other policy makers. These 
personnel people are said to be almost 
entirely Dawson people.” 

A party official echoed the Senator’s 
complaint. Questioned, he declared: 

“Hell is being raised on the Hill about 
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REPUBLICANS, in the first 
year of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, 1953, abolished 


federal jobs. 


hower is pledged to reduce 
pay roll further, thus tighten- 


q ing the patronage squeeze. 


not getting enough patronage. It’s a small 
matter, and Senators and Representa- 
tives can’t understand why it isn’t being 
taken care of. 

“Their demands could be satisfied by 
a relatively few appointments. The aver- 
age Representative is really interested in 
only about a dozen cases; the average 
Senator in a few more. 

“But the plain fact is that the Repub- 
licans haven’t gotten control of the Gov- 
ernment yet. 

“If a Senator asks us to do something 
about getting a job for one of his con- 
stituents, we take it up with the agency 
involved. The man fills out a Form 57 
[personal-history statement]. But, even 
if he is very well qualified, the chances 
are that he can’t meet the requirements 
of the description of that job as written 
up by the personnel people. 

“Many of those job descriptions are 
rigged, loaded—drawn up in such a way 
that only one person, the one the per- 
sonnel officer wants to have the job, can 
satisfy the requirements. Probably 500 
people are handling personnel matters 
in the Government. Some devote all their 
time to it. Nearly all are holdovers. And 
nearly all were selected by Donald Daw- 
son when he was at the White House. 
We have heard that, through these per- 
sonnel people, Dawson is placing more 
people in Government jobs today than 
the Republicans are. 

“Remember one thing: Ninety per 
cent of changes so far have been made 
in Washington. There’s not much chance 


of making Government really responsive 
to the new Administration unless changes 
are made at the regional and local-area 
level.” 

An answer to these charges was made 
by Donald Dawson. Mr. Dawson, now 
practicing law in Washington, was a 
White House administrative assistant in 
charge of personnel in Harry Truman’s 
Administration. He had this to say, when 
interviewed about charges of “Dawson 
influence”: 

“Me handling patronage? Are you 
serious? I can’t imagine anvone thinking 
such a thing. Of course I know some of 
the personnel men in the Government 
departments. 

“But the men in any department, just 
like in any business, take their orders 
from those who hold the authoritv and 
the purse strings. Why would any of 
them listen to me? These are loyal men, 
loyal to their superiors and to their de- 
partments. They are not going to let an 
outsider try to tell them what to do. That 
would be sort of silly. And it would be a 
little silly for me to try to tell them. 

“We used to say that our policies were 
fixed at the top and ruined at the second- 
ary levels. If the Republicans are letting 
their policies be fixed at the secondary 
levels, they are pretty stupid. 

“Actually, the Democratic Administra- 
tion had a great many Republicans work- 
ing for it. In RFC [Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation], for instance, which 
had been created under a Republican 
Administration, most of the employes 
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DEMOCRATS, in the first 
year of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, 1933, created 


new Govern- 





more jobs to U.S. pay roll, 
thus making a patronage 


“gravy train.” 
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Why Republican Job Seekers Complain 
Out of 9,500 federal executives getting $10,000 a year or more— 
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About 1,500 
are Eisenhower 
appointees 





were Republicans. They were covered 
into Civil Service, which gave their jobs 
permanent tenure. 

“Many Republicans who now are in 
top jobs in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion got their training in public office 
under the Democrats. To name a few: 
John Foster Dulles [Secretary of State]; 
Phil Young [Chairman, Civil Service 
Commission]; Arthur Flemming [Direc- 
tor of Office of Defense Mobilization]. 

“I don’t know of any Democrats who 
are in any top policy-making jobs. 

“With the new patronage men being 
assigned to Government departments by 
the Republicans, the personnel men there 
are going to be relegated into mere 
paper pushers. The patronage men will 
stand above them and they will have 
little or no authority. 

“In the old days, when the Roosevelt 
Democrats first took over, many of these 
places were not under Civil Service. 
That was when Julien Friant was sent to 
Agriculture, and, I believe, Emil Hurja 
to Interior, and other political handlers 
to other departments to help handle 
patronage matters. 

“The Republicans would do better to 
appoint a few real Democrats just as the 
Democrats put in Paul Hoffman [Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administrator in 1948] 
and Arthur Flemming. These men would 
do some constructive criticizing and help 
to clear the air for the Republicans. They 
would give an outlet to the pent-up dis- 
content in many of the departments. 

“I am told that morale in the depart- 
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ments now is lower than at any time in 
recent history. The Government workers 
are being shoved first one way, then the 
other. They are uncertain of their status. 
And yet, they are going along and do- 
ing a sincere job for the Administration. 

“T'll say this: If you have got Republi- 
cans in the top jobs of Government and 
they can’t hire and fire the men they 
want, it’s just because they are too dumb 
to do the job.” 

From the White House, the view of 
a high Eisenhower official was obtained. 
His comment on the personnel situation 
took this form: 

“People don’t realize that, under Tru- 
man, the Democrats fuzzed up the old 
Civil Service setup so much that it was 
no longer a merit system. 

“Take Schedule A jobs. The original 
intent of Schedule A was to provide a 
safety valve for the merit system, by hav- 
ing a group of jobs that the politicians 
could pass out, while leaving the regular 
career jobs alone. Put into Schedule A 
were jobs at the top normally considered 
patronage plums, plus a big number of 
lower-bracket jobs not readily susceptible 
to examinations for appointment. The 
whole idea was that this big group of 
jobs would allow the politicians to satisfy 
the normal needs for patronage, and thus 
it would be a protection for the career 
system. 

“Truman came along and queered the 
setup. In 1948, just before the election 
which the Democrats expected to lose, he 
issued an executive order stating that if a 
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About 8,000 are holdovers from Truman Administration 
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man had Civil Service status and went 
into a Schedule A job he got all the pro- 
tection of Civil Service. He was trying to 
make Civil Service status attach to a per- 
son, whereas the intent of Congress was to 
make ‘status’ attach to a job, not a man. 

“As one of his first acts, Ike issued an 
executive order canceling Truman’s 1948 
order. This action, restoring Schedule A 
jobs to their original status, has just been 
affirmed by a court order handed down 
by [District Court] Judge Richmond 
Keech. 

“The Keech decision opens up for im- 
mediate scrutiny about 60,000 Schedule 
A jobs in the U.S. that are held by non- 
veterans. There is no doubt about the 
authority of agency heads to hire and 
fire, in those 60,000 jobs, without refer- 
ence to Civil Service. That is going to 
take a lot of pressure out of the demand 
for patronage from Capitol Hill.” 

In federal agencies, interviews with 
a number of officials, familiar with the 
inner workings of the big Government 
machine, produced various reactions on 
the personnel issue. 

A career civil servant, who has held a 
key job in an independent agency since 
1938, expressed the sentiments of many 
long-time federal workers. He said: 

“You can buy all the morale in Wash- 
ington for a buck right now. There’s none 
left. They can put all the jobs in Sched- 
ule A or Schedule C [policy-making jobs 
exempted from Civil Service procedures]. 
So what’s left of the merit system? 

“All this talk about disloyalty and in- 
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competence has hurt, too. I’ve been a civil 
servant for 15 years. I make less than 
$10,000 a year. I’ve had three offers from 
private industry at a lot more money. But 
I prefer Government service. I'm com- 
fortable, I love what I’m doing, and I’m 
working for the public interest. 

“But I know that all my relatives in 
Boston say, “Well, he’s still with the Gov- 
ernment because he can’t do anything 
better than live off the public purse.’ 
I don’t know how you're going to attract 
the brighter kids out of college when 
all the top jobs are put in politics, and 
civil servants are run down.” 

A Justice Department official, a Re- 
publican newcomer, gave a_ different 
slant on developments. His remarks: 

“Out of 1,100 attorneys in the Justice 
Department in Washington, 261 have 
been separated for inefficiency since 
Jan. 20, 1953. Most of them are Demo- 
crats but.a few are Republicans. Most of 
those separated got their jobs under 
Democratic political pressure: After be- 
ing appointed, they were frozen into their 
jobs by executive order or statute. 

“Some were extremely unfit. One, 
while in the Army, had been charged 
with stealing money from slot machines 
in an officers’ club; he had resigned from 
the Army before he could be tried. An- 
other is an alcoholic who set fire to his 
own house seven times in two years. 

“Another accumulated 80 traffic tickets 
in two years. Some had flunked out of 
law schools and had had to take the bar 
exam several times to pass. 

“Most of the replacements are Repub- 
licans, although our emphasis is on ability 
rather than on politics. 

“All the lawyers in the Department are 
in Schedule A. Theoretically they were in 
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“‘Me handling patronage? Are you serious?” 


the ‘competitive service’ and got their 
jobs by taking competitive examinations. 

“The house cleaning among Depart- 
ment lawyers has been pretty well com- 
pleted. The people who are capable will 
be kept. It would be a mistake to clean 
out everybody, for many are specialists. 
Even some Democrats will be kept, pro- 
vided they are competent and have not 
taken part in politics. 

“A lot of the people who are eager to 
get jobs in the Department are not com- 
petent. It would be a mistake to throw 
out competent lawyers in order to give 
jobs to these people. After all, we don’t 
want to create a Republican mess in 
place of the Democratic mess.” 








New Judge for U.N.—a Democrat 


Months ago a judgeship opened on the United Nations Admin- 
istrative Tribunal. Republican leaders were asked to find an Eisen- 
hower Republican who could fill this position with ability. 


The Republican organization agreed that the judge, on the Tri- 
bunal that will decide whether big payments should be made to 
Americans who were fired from their U. N. jobs after refusing to 
answer questions about Communist associations, should be an 
Eisenhower Republican, Lawrence Fertig. 


Then an appointment was announced. The choice turned out to 
be Jacob M. Lashly, a St. Louis attorney and long-time Democrat 
who worked hard in 1952 to defeat the Republican ticket in 
Missouri. Mr. Lashly was a former law partner of Clark Clifford, 
who had been counsel to Democratic President Truman. 
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At the Post Office, still another point 
of view was expressed. An official in 
touch with personnel changes there gave 
this response to questions: 

“Of the 3,167 postmasters we have ap- 
pointed, only 100 involved the firing of 
Democrats, and in 39 of those cases the 
discharge was for embezzlement. The 
others were fired for inefficiency. Norma} 
attrition, due to deaths and resignations, 
made most of the openings available. 

“We know that the Administration is 
being hurt by holdovers in some spots, 
especially in the Agriculture Department 
and sometimes here. It comes mostly by 
way of having the Administration put in 
an unfavorable light by people in the field 
forces of these agencies. 

“People in the field can hurt us in lots 
of little ways. An assistant postmaster, 
for instance, can by-pass on promotions 
any man known to be a Republican. Or 
he can work actively with the local Dem- 
ocratic machine so that all temporary hir- 
ings are done on a strictly political basis 
—with Democrats favored. That has 
worked with amazing regularity and _effi- 
ciency for years for the Democrats in big 
Eastern cities. 

“But the big thing is the way people 
in the field offices can tie every little 
trouble to the Administration. They don’t 
have to do anything we can catch them 
at. If you are selling stamps at a window, 
and you see about 600 people in a week’s 
time, just by dropping one remark to half 
of them—such as, ‘Sure, postal service is 
lousy; it’s the way they’re doing things up 
in Washington’—you can do more to hurt 
the Republican Administration than a 
dozen political speakers. 

“I have heard a story about the Daw- 
son clique. When it got around that we 
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were going to set up a new personnel 
division here in Post Office, some of the 
names associated with the Dawson clique 
showed up around here looking for jobs 
in that personnel group. Of course, we 
were careful not to let them in.” 

At the Civil Service Commission, a 
Kiepublican official insisted that more 
;rogress is being made, in turning the 
Government over to Republican control, 
than many Republicans realize. His 
Views: 

“Here at the Commission we are trying 
tu separate out the jobs that are clearly 
in the political area and should never 
have gotten mixed up in the career com- 
petitive service. We do not believe that 
all federal jobs should be career jobs. 


discretion of the agency head. Obviously, 
some of the people who are complaining 
do not know the facts. 

“Another big point about federal jobs 
is overlooked. We are hiring 375,000 
people in the Government this fiscal year, 
none of them in Government before. 
They are being hired just to fill vacan- 
cies resulting from resignations, deaths 
and retirement. The Government ‘turns 
over too fast, in fact. Turnover is a 
terribly expensive thing and we've got 
to cut it down, not wreck the continu- 
ing Civil Service concept and speed up 
turnover. 

“A third point widely misunderstood is 
the firing power. We ‘terminate for cause’ 
—fire outright—more than 2,000 people a 





In an address before the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association at 
New York City, Jan. 12, 
Philip Ray Rodgers, an Eisenhower 
appointee as a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, said 
this: 


As the administrative head of a 
federal agency, this [National La- 
bor Relations] Board is responsible 
for the general organization of the 
National Labor Relations Board, its 
personnel and its policies. 

In this connection, it would be 
clearly misleading to say or_imply 
that this agency has come under the 
effective control of the Eisenhower 
Administration. At the present time 
we are functioning with but four 
Board members, only two of whom 
were appointed by this Administra- 
tion. Moreover, at the present time 
virtually all of the policy-making 
and confidential positions on the 
Board’s side of the agency, including 





Here’s What One Republican Official Says 
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the solicitor and all division heads, 
are still held by persons appointed 
during or prior to the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 

In addition, and even more im- 
portant, the vast expanse of this 
agency’s regional offices, whose per- 
sonnel represents the only immediate 
and continuing contact between this 
agency and the public, remains un- 
der the supervision of a General 
Counsel appointed by the Truman 
Administration. All regional direc- 
tors long predate this Administra- 
tion, as indeed do virtually all of the 
regional personnel. 

In view of the foregoing, it cannot 
be stated with any degree of certain- 
ty that the personnel of this agency 
actively supports the present Ad- 
ministration, either in philosophy 
or in fact. I cite this information 
merely to apprise those who would 
evaluate the performance of this 
agency of the true facts of its or- 
ganizational life. 








That would produce a socialist state, be- 
cause a change of administration could 
not be efected no matter what the voters 
did in an election. 

“Then we have tackled the problem of 
bringing into the new Schedule C cate- 
gory all the policy-making jobs which 
should not be in Civil Service but should 
be subject to the discretion of the head 
of an agency. We have been criticized 
for not putting jobs into Schedule C fast 
enough. 

“Actually, we have been asked to trans- 
fer about 1,700 jobs to Schedule C. We 
have put 868 jobs into C since last April, 
and we've rejected 810 agency requests 
for such transfers. But about half of those 
jobs rejected for C were in Schedule A 
anyway, and thus subject already to the 
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month. Any Republican administrator can 
fire anybody who is disloyal or ineff- 
cient. Of course, he has to bring charges, 
and if the man is a veteran he can ap- 
peal to us and the charges have to be 
proven.” 

The basic problem, for Republicans, 
grows out of the facts depicted by the 
chart on page 21. 

As the chart shows, Republicans are 
trying to find jobs at a time when the 
federal pay roll is shrinking. About 183,- 
000 federal jobs have been wiped out in 
the first year of the Republican regime, 
and a steady decline is in prospect. 

Democrats, by contrast, created about 
56,000 new jobs in the first year after 
they took office in 1933. With all the 
new agencies and new jobs, it was easy 
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to shunt Republicans aside and install 
Democrats by the tens of thousands. 

Another trouble for Republicans is 
that, at this stage, few highly qualified 
people want federal jobs. Pay is low in 
most cases and the future is uncertain. 
When Mr. Farley was passing out jobs to 
Democrats in 1933, he estimated that 1.5 
million job seekers were trying to land 
federal positions. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee has 5,000 applications 
on file. 

A footnote to this part of the Republi- 
cans’ personnel troubles is provided by 
the remarks of a Republican official in a 
big agency who has been assigned to 
work with the National Committee. 

“After two weeks,” says this man, “I'm 
about ready to quit trying to help the 
Committee. They don’t know the ropes. 
They seem to forget that there’s a law 
saying that no money can be paid to a 
person who does not have Civil Service 
status, in the case of most jobs in Gov- 
ernment now. 

“They have hired some men to work 
on this patronage problem. They are just 
as smart as you and I but they don't kuow 
Civil. Service rules. It will take time to 
learn them, to find out how to abolish 
jobs and create new ones, to work in 
and out of the Civil Service system with 
real skill—as the Democrats did. 

“Just to show you one example: We've 
got a man working over in a certain unit 
at about $6,500 a year. The National 
Committee wants to make him a $13,UUv- 
a-year man. His daddy is a big shot in 
the party. But what the Committee does 
not understand is that the Whitten rider, 
passed by Congress, requires that a man 
must stay at least one year in every grade. 
We can’t promote that fellow five grades 
in one step to a job paying twice as much 
as he now gets. It’s against the law. 

“There’s something else they torget. 
Every one talks about firing the holdovers 
right and left—until he gets put in charge 
of one of these big outfits. Soon as he gets 
here he starts thinking of his own per- 
sonal reputation. 

“He may be the world’s greatest hatch- 
et man on the outside, but when he 
comes in to take over the agency he 
finds that he can’t keep it going if he tries 
to fire every one of his experienced peo- 
ple. You just can’t do it. The only places 
you can make changes are those where 
qualified replacements are waiting for the 
jobs. Only too often, the National Com- 
mittee doesn’t have them. 

“What do I personally see as the an- 
swer to the Republicans’ problems on 
patronage and policy-making personnel? 
That’s easy—eight years of Eisenhower. 
It takes time to get control of these 
things. It can’t be done in a few months, 
or the first year. The Democrats had 20 
years.” 
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The “big six”? of plastics 
(styrene, phenolics, cellu- 
losics, vinyls, aminoplasts and 
polyethylene) are “modern 
design materials” for 
Air Conditioners 
Automatic Washers 
Dishwashers 
Electrical Appliances 
Floor Coverings 
Furniture 
Home Freezers 
Home Furnishings 
Housewares 
Lamps 
Mixers 
Radios 
Refrigerators 
Stoves 
Television Sets 
Toasters 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Wall Tile 
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LS-YOUR" PRODUCT _IN. THEIR. PLANS '? 
Higher incomes, a higher standard of living, new leisure time, and new social 
patterns have changed consumer needs and desires radically in recent years. 
Today consumers are demanding new kinds of products—“modern products for 
modern living’ —mostly unknown or in primitive form ten, twenty years ago. 

This tremendous demand for new and better products is leading alert 
manufacturers to take a continuing second look at their products . . . and the 
materials from which they are made. For example, modern research by Monsanto 
constantly provides industry with new plastic materials with which to keep one- 
jump ahead of rapidly-changing consumer demands. 

In the past year alone, Monsanto has added 20 new formulations to its 
“big family” of high-quality plastic raw materials. Perhaps one of these—or 
another Monsanto plastic—can help you,.too, produce better, faster selling prod- 
ucts at lower cost. Write today for full information. Also, send for Monsanto’s new 
report to management: “Outside Design Influence Sets Style of Consumer Items.” 
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MODERN ATERIALS FOR MODERN LIVING—. PLASTICS — same 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1301, Springfield 2, Mass. 
Please send me your new management report: “Outside Design Influence Sets Style of Consumer Items.” 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND City, Zone, State 
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IF 18-YEAR-OLDS GET THE VOTE— 


Republicans Are Hoping for a Gain 


Is a youth, old enough for the 
draft, also old enough to vote? 
How would enfranchising 18- 
year-olds affect U.S. elections? 

Figures show this: There are 
6.3 million youngsters 18 to 20. 
If they followed patterns of those 
slightly older, they'd represent 6 
per cent of all voters, lean slight- 
ly toward Ike. 

But efforts to lower voting age 
have failed in most States. 


President Eisenhower is proposing 
to give the vote to young men and 
women in the 18-to-20 age bracket. In 
so doing, he is tossing into the air an 
argument that has been batted back 
and forth for more than 10 years with- 
out much having been done about it. 

There are 6.3 million youngsters in the 
age group covered by Mr. Eisenhower's 
proposal. Of these, 3.2 million are boys. 
These are subject to draft for military 
service. This pinpoints the topmost argu- 
ment for granting the vote to this group. 


It is: “If they are old enough to fight, 
they are old enough to vote.” 

In the age group are 3.1 million girls. 
These are not subject to the draft. But 
they would get to vote just the same. 

If the young men and women in this 
age group voted in about the same pro- 
portions as did their elders in 1952, they 
would produce about 3.8 million new 
votes, or about 6 per cent of the total. 
There were 61.6 million persons who 
voted in 1952, out of an estimated 98.4 
millions who were eligible. 

And if the 18-to-20 age group voted in 
about the same pattern as did the age 
group just a little older, they would give 
the Republicans a 4-percentage-point 
edge over the Democrats. That was what 
the 21-to-29 age group did in 1952. 

A lower voting age appeals to the 
age groups that have caused worry to the 
Republicans for 20 years. For it is a sta- 
tistical truism—one that stood all through 
the New Deal years and up to the Eisen- 
hower era—that the younger the voters, 
the more likely they were to vote with the 
Democrats. 

All through the years of Roosevelt and 
Truman victories, a majority of first vot- 
ers registered with the Democrats. And 
voters in the 21-to-29 age group con- 


sistently voted more heavily Democratic 
than did those over the age of 30. Re- 
publicans drew their greatest strength 
from voters over the age of 50. 

In 1952, for the first time, the grip of 
the Democrats on the younger age groups 
was broken. By a margin of 4 percentage 
points, Mr. Eisenhower got a majority of 
the votes of the major parties in the 21-to- 
29 age group. Quite a few States reported 
that more first-time voters were register- 
ing Republican than Democratic. And in 
many high schools across the country, 
students turned out in rallies, parades 
and stunts to enliven interest in the 


campaign and get their elders out to ~ 


the polls. 

Mr. Eisenhower came out for a reduc- 
tion in the voting age during his cam- 
paign, later asked Congress to put 
through a resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution and give the vote to those over 
18 years of age. It takes a vote of two 
thirds of the members of both houses of 
Congress and ratification by three fourths 
of the States to write the change into 
the Constitution. 

As it stands now, youngsters of 18 
are permitted, or required, to assume 
many obligations of citizenship. They 
may fight, work, pay taxes, get a license 
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How Would 18-Year-Olds Vote? 








VOTED DEMOCRATIC 


1936—68% » 1940—60% 





VOTED REPUBLICAN 


1936—G2%» 1940—40% 


Among young voters, over the years, the swing 
has been toward the Republican Party, away from 
the Democratic Party 
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Youngest group now voting in all States, 
age 21-29, shows this record: 


1944—58% 


1944—42% 


Percentages are of vote of two major parties 


Basic Data: Gallup Poll 
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1948—57% » 1952—48% 


1948—43% » 1952—52% 
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to drive an automobile, make legal con- 
tracts that are binding. And they may 
marry and start a family. 

How many of these things they may 
do depends on their sex and the State 
in which they live. These boys and girls 
are equal under the laws of most States 
in qualifying for working, paying an in- 
come tax if they earn enough money, and 
driving an automobile. 

But girls of 18 have more legal rights 
in a great many States than do boys of 
18. They may make legal contracts, may 
receive inheritances at 18 in many States. 
In 34 States, a girl of 18 may marry 
without the consent of her parents. But 
42 States require a boy to be 21 before 
he can pick his mate without parental 
consent, 

In virtually every State, both boys and 
girls are regarded as minors so far as buy- 





Minimum Voting Ages 
In Other Countries 


18—Soviet Union, Uru- 
guay, Brazil, Argentina, 
Turkey. 

20—Japan. 

21—Finland, Canada, 
West Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Italy (for all offices 
except Senator), Spain, 
Sweden, Norway, England, 
Paraguay. 

23—Denmark, the Nether- 
lands. 


25— Italy (for Senator). 











ing liquor is concerned, until they are 
21. And, in every State except Georgia, 
they are not permitted to vote until 21. 
Oddly enough, in Georgia a boy may 
vote for President at 18. But he cannot 
pick his own wife without the consent of 
his parents until he is 21. 

In only four States may boys of 18 
marry without the consent of their par- 
ents. One State, New Hampshire, permits 
them to marry at 20. There are 13 States 
that require girls to be 21 before mar- 
riage without parental consent. 

The U.S. Constitution does not fix 
a legal voting age. This is left up to the 
States. The Constitution simply says that 
those who vote for members of the 
House of Representatives shall have the 
same qualifications as are required for 
choosing the members of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Why go through this ? 


Take it easy 


Go PULLMAN 


Comfortable, Convenient and Safe 





Sleep as you ride in Pullman safety and comfort 
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Have a “Rent-a-car” waiting for you. Ask your ticket agent. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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* any time 
Get your catalogs, price lists, parts 
lists, directories and indexes out 
faster, more accurately. Save 
time and money. 


e 
* any size 
Make your reproductions larger, 
smaller or same size. Include 
illustrations, headings, rules, etc., 
too. Many forms of office and 
commercial reproduction. 


* fast and easy 


Save time and expense of type- 
setting. Your typewriter is your 
compositor. Each line typed on 
individual card. Only lines 
affected need be changed. 


* in your office 


Always under your control and 
available for reference or use. 
Compactly filed. Protective 
envelopes keep them clean. Send 
for complete information today. 
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Certain age requirements are set for 
officeholders both by States and by the 
Federal Government. Usually, in the 
States as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment, the age for State and U.S. Senators 
is set at a higher level than that for mem- 
bers of the houses of representatives. 

In States, the age range is from 21 for 
members of the assembly, or the house, 
to 30 for State Senators. There are some 
variations in these requirements. In the 
Federal Government, a man may be a 
member of the House of Representatives 
at 25, a Senator at 30, and President at 
35. Not too many persons reach Congress 
at the minimum age, and no man has 
ever been President at 35. 

Around the world, the voting age 
varies from 18 in the Soviet Union and 
some of the Latin-American countries to 
25 in elections for a Senator in Italy. 


kind of Government for which they are 
best satisfied to fight.” 

At about this time, Ellis G. Arnall was 
running for Governor of Georgia. Young 
men and women were upset by the man- 
ner in which the late Governor Eugene 
Talmadge had dealt with the State’s col- 
leges. They rallied back of Mr. Arnall. 
After his eleetion, Mr. Arnall got through 
the Legislature a proposal to change the 
voting age to 18, and it was ratified as 
an amendment to the State constitution. 
The popular margin in a referendum 
was 2 to 1. The age reduction brought 
little or no change in the voting pattern 
of the State. 

Numerous proposals to trim the vot- 
ing age elsewhere have been offered in 
Congress and the States since then. Most 
States have voted down or tabled such 
proposals in the legislatures. The voting 





18-YEAR-OLDS HAVE BEEN VOTING IN GEORGIA 


—United Press 


. . pretty much as their elders vote 


Most of the Anglo-Saxon countries set 21 
as the minimum age for voting. 

The Anglo-Saxon minimum traces back 
to the feudal period. In the days of 
knighthood in Britain, a man could be- 
come a landholder at 21. This became an 
age standard that was applied to voting. 

In 1942, on the same day that the 
House of Representatives voted to in- 
clude boys of 18 in the draft, a member 
brought in a proposal to change the Con- 
stitution and give the vote to this age 
group. During Senate debate on the pro- 
posal to lower the draft age, the late 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenburg, of Michi- 
gan, also proposed to cut the voting age 
to 18. 

“If young men are to be drafted at 18 
years of age to fight for their Govern- 
ment,” he said, “they ought to be en- 
titled to vote at 18 years of age for the 


age still stands at 21 everywhere except 
in Georgia. 


National polls of popular sesitiennat 


indicate that, when boys of 18 are being 
drafted, a majority is for the change. At 
other times, a majority is opposed. In 
1939, in peace, only 17 per cent favored 
voting for the youngsters. In 1943, after 
the draft of youngsters started, 52 per 
cent favored it. This shrank back to 35 
per cent in 1947, between the fighting 
periods, and, by last July, had risen again 
to 63 per cent for the change. 

It will take more than a presidential 
recommendation, however, to translate 
this into approval by two thirds of the 
members of both houses of Congress and 
three fourths of the State legislatures. 
The plan has been before most of the 
States in other forms in the past and 
they have turned it down. 
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How all industry: benefits 
from progressive railroading 


Today they're giving 
freight a safer, 
smoother ride... 


In a persistent effort ‘to make good service even 
better, railroads have turned the spotlight on the 
causes and cures of lading damage. Lest some- 
one get the impression that freight shipments are 
risky, here are some facts about an unusual record 
of achievement. 


First, the number of claims has gone steadily 
down; total in 1952 was 39% less than five years 
ago. In terms of dollars, current loss is less than 
one-fiftieth of one cent for each mile a ton is carried. 


The irreducible minimum hasn’t been reached 
yet, of course. Railroads are working with shippers 
on better loading methods. They’re developing 
impact-free classification systems; investing in 
better cars that ride smoothly at high speeds. 
For example, the modern Ride-Control® Truck, 
developed by American Steel Foundries, rides up 
to fifty times more smoothly than the ordinary 
trucks of ten years ago! 

But, over-all railroad progress is not traceable 
to any isolated development or to any single rail- 
road. Continuous improvements, jointly made by 
on the modera Ride-Control Tract, railroads and suppliers alike, are making today’s 
This truck was the first to permit pas- freight service better . . . and a bigger value than 
senger-train speeds for freight trains ever before. 

... at freight train costs. 


American Steel Foundries 


Executive Offices: Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 


Freight is hauled smoothly and safely 


Mechanical principles of 
the Ride-Control Truck 
are now built into the 
**Ride-Control Pack- 
age’’ — which economi- 


Another plus of modern railroading 


Industry benefits from the efficiency 
of today’s modern car pool. Average 
ton-miles hauled per train hour shot 


up 74% from the 1936-1940 period! . cally makes older ‘cars 
Bre face suitable for high speeds, 


unrestricted use. 
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Atomic Pool—Fact or Fancy 


Lots of Questions Raised, Few Answered 





How will a world-wide atomic 
pool actually work, if put into 
effect? That's the $64 question 
that may scuttle the whole idea. 

Will the U.S., for instance, 
build atomic-power plants for 
Communist China? Will U.S. 
atomic-engineering secrets be 
handed out to everybody? Can 
U.S. uranium end up in Commu- 
nist arsenals? 

Here’s a sobering look at the 
practical questions now raised. 


An international atomic pool, pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower as a 
way to help develop backward parts 
of the world, is being hit by an ava- 
lanche of unanswered questions. 

Odds appear to be growing that the 
whole idea, in practical form, may never 
see the light of day. 

Mr. Eisenhower wants the big nations 
to make gifts of atomic materials and 
atomic know-how to a central pool. He 
popped that idea on December 8 before 
a United Nations meeting. Official si- 
lence followed in most capitals. Then, on 
January 11, Russia’s Foreign Minister 
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URANIUM IN THE GROUND 





—Brookhaven Nat’! Lab. 


RADIOISOTOPES ARE SHIPPED 
... for peacetime uses 


V. M. Molotov sent Ambassador Georgi 
N. Zarubin to the U.S. State Department 
to find out what he could about details. 

So far as anyone can discover, Ambas- 
sador Zarubin left the State Department 
little if any wiser than when he went in. 
Others seeking to find out details of how 
the proposed pooling would work run 
into the same sort of difficulty. There 
are, it seems, no specific plans, no pro- 
grams even roughed out as yet, no an- 
swers to the practical questions. 

Only this much is clear: Industrial 
uses for the atom are in sight. Twelve 


nations of the world are experimenting 
with atomic power. The United States, 
its defense plans now based on atomic 
weapons, will continue to emphasize the 
military atom, but also is developing 
power “reactors” and techniques for using 
radioactive “isotopes,” as a means of 
bringing a peacetime atom into use. A 
joint atomic-power project is under way 
in Western Europe. Uranium, once very 
scarce, is becoming fairly plentiful. The 
U.S. would like to promote a_ joint, 
world-wide project to develop the atom 
along nonmilitary lines. 

But, at this point, questions arise that 
are Causing some serious second thoughts. 

The plan presented by Mr. Eisen- 
hower, for example, provides for an in- 
ternational group of technicians to “plan 
and develop” ideas for the peacetime 
atom. Apparently this means a large ex- 
perimental center. Where would it be 
located? In Russia? In any Communist 
country? In a nation which may some 
day be overrun by Communist forces or 
taken over by Communists? In the United 
States, with scientists from Communist 
countries admitted for a close look at 
this country’s atomic progress? This one, 
so far, goes unanswered. 

How the plan would work to aid under- 
developed parts of the world raises ques- 
tions even more serious. As proposed, it 
implies some sort of program for build- 
ing atomic-power plants in relatively 


—United Press 


URANIUM IN ACTION 


Can the U. S. ‘‘co-operate’’ without giving away its secrets, its resources and its dollars? 
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backward areas. Interested officials ask: 
Does that mean the U.S., in effect, will 
end up by building atomic-power plants 
for Communist China? Will new atomic 
power be donated to Russia, or to under- 
developed areas within Russia’s orbit, for 
use in developing industry—including 
war industry? No one in authority has 
answered this one yet, either. 

Where will the costly processed ma- 
terials for any atomic pool come from? 
The answer to that one, apparently, is: 
from the U. S., alone and unaided. Think- 
ing among U.S. officials who advanced 
the plan is that the United States, as 
originator of the idea, should furnish 
these materials. 

Footing the bill. And who will finance 
the whole program? There is a fairly 
clear answer to that, too. Officials inter- 
viewed suggested that the U.S., by one 
means or another, will put up most or all 
of the money needed, even for projects 
that would directly benefit this country’s 
enemies. These costs, judging from 
American experience in developing power 
reactors, could run high into the billions. 

What about this country’s atomic se- 
crets—will they be handed over in quan- 
tity to other nations participating in the 
pool, including Russia? That is what 
most bothers Congressmen, who must 
approve the plan. U.S. secrets concern- 
ing the engineering of the nation’s atomic 
weapons are not involved, but a vast 
amount of information now classed as 
secret deals with both the military and 
the peacetime atom, through technical 
matters concerning atomic reactors—the 
furnaces that are used by both. 

Must the closely guarded secrets of 
the atomic reactor that will propel this 
country’s new atomic submarine, for in- 
stance, be shared along with other data 
on atomic-power plants? That reactor, 
designed solely for power, could be used 
either industrially or militarily. The same 
thing applies to secrets of the U.S. 
“breeder” reactor in Colorado, the experi- 
mental power plant at Oak Ridge, and 
the “pressurized-water atomic reactor” 
now planned: for an unannounced loca- 
tion to test U.S. findings and furnish 
power in great quantities. 

From U.S.S.R.—what? Will the Rus- 
sians, as “partners” in an atomic pool, 
contribute toward building up industry 
in the West? Will they help with financ- 
ing, donate raw materials, contribute 
their secrets? Or will it be all “take” 
and no “give” on their part? There are 
no official answers, but strong suspicions 
in Congress, on this point. 

Suspicions of Russia raise other ques- 
tions, too. Is there any assurance, for ex- 
ample, that atomic materials donated by 
the U.S. cannot be converted to military 
use, especially if sent to Communist-con- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Without chang- 
ing the natural 
state of things 
about him, man 
could not live. 


To make more things 
available for more 
people we must con- 
tinuously install new 
ond better tools. 











Man cannot Only when and as 


change the production managers 
supply of install more or bet- 
natural ter tools can living 

resources. improve for all. 























Why Living Improves in America 


Living in the U. S. gets better and 
better. Grandpa had a pot bellied stove. 
Pop stoked coal into a furnace. Junior 
adjusts a thermostat for automatic heat. 
Grandma had a washboard. Mom had 
a washer. Daughter has an automatic 
laundry. 

The reason for these labor-saving 
tools in American homes is the labor- 
saving tools in American factories. 
When men had only their hands and 
hand tools, it took a work week of 70 
to 80 hours of back-breaking labor to 
earn food, shelter, and clothing. Today, 
with $5,000 to $50,000 worth of modern 
tools, a man earns in 40 hours not only 
these necessities, but also vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, automobiles, TV 
sets, and a thousand other things that 
make life easier and more enjoyable. 

Every time a more productive tool is 
developed and put to use, man is able 
to live better with less work. 


% 3% * 


A case in point is a remarkable new 
saw blade of high speed steel for use 
on metal cutting bandsaws. It will with- 
stand temperatures up to 1100 degrees 
without its teeth losing their hardness. 
As a result it will cut 10 to 12 times 
faster and last 20 to 30 times longer 
than the best blades previously available. 
So great are its capabilities that it was 
necessary to develop entirely new, more 
powerful and sturdier sawing machines 
to handle it. 


3K * * 


The new saw blade is the result of 
years of extensive and costly research in 
the laboratories of the DoALL Com- 
pany. A large investment in equipment 
was required to mass produce it at rea- 
sonable cost. These expenditures were 
made possible by profits saved from 
previous years. 

This is a typical picture of the Ameri- 
can economic system at work, continu- 





This new DoALL Automatic Power Saw 


equipped with a new DoALL “Demon” high 
speed steel blade will cut steel, depending on 
the type, at a rate of 4 to 15 sq. in. per 
minute! 


ously developing new tools to increase 
man’s productivity. This is why living 
improves in America. 
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The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, 
Illinois, through a nationwide network 
of 38 sales-service stores also supplies 
industry with precision surface grinders, 
precision gaging equipment, ground tool 
and die steel, cutting tools and various 
metalworking specialties. 


DoALL 


FREE ON REQUEST: 17” x 22” wall chart 
“Why Living Improves in America”—an 
ideal piece for office and shop bulletin 
boards. Contains no advertising matter. 
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AN EMPLOY Wid... 


Requires no pay check 
Never makes a mistake 
Works 24 hours a day 
Never takes a vacation 
























Many industrial operations that must be 
watched continuously and formerly required 
the individual attention of a man, are now 
being done without the man... by using 
a Diamond “Utiliscope” (Wired Television). 
The camera takes the place of the man 
. .. the monitor or receiver brings an exact 
picture of what is happening (as it happens) 
to a remote central control point or wherever~ 
else desired. Use the coupon below for 
further information. 


TYPICAL USES 


Checking remote gauge 
readings e@ Watching 
flow of molten steel e 
Viewing nuclear re- 
search e@ Observing 
conditions inside fur- 
naces @ Coordinating 
materials flow on con- 
veyors. @ “Utiliscope” 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office). 
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Diamond Specialty Limited — Windsor, Ontario 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment for Industry 
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trolled underdeveloped areas such as 
China? Can power reactors, once set un, 
be limited in any way to be used on.v 
for peacetime industry in those areas? 
Would there be a chance of a “leak” in 
U. S.-supplied raw materials in countries 
like France and Italy, where Commu- 
nists are powerful and ingenious? 

Other questions deal with the benefits 
to be expected, whether or not the Com- 
munist world is to be trusted. 

Under the plan, no matter how it is 
worked out, the U.S. must send many of 
its top-notch scientists and engineers to 
work on projects abroad. As all available 
technicians are now engaged in projects 
at home, Congressmen ask whether that 
means that U.S. development of the 
atom will suffer. Will the present U.S. 
lead, centered in the engineering know- 
how developed by these technicians, be 


to be aimed at underdeveloped areas. 
But there are even questions concerning 
those benefits. Atomic power, at this 
stage, costs many times as much as power 
from conventional fuels in areas where 
those fuels are not exorbitant in cost. 
Couldn’t money earmarked for a costly 
atomic-power plant be used to get more 
results in most areas by harnessing, say, 
water power or using fuel oil produced 
locally? Is there a real chance, the White 
House is asked, of atomic power’s com- 
peting in cost with other types of power 
in the foreseeable future? Some U.S. 
atomic scientists are skeptical. 

Chance to co-operate. How about 
the advantages in getting nations of the 
world to work together at something for 
a change? No official questions that. Nor 
is there any question about the theory 
of a co-operative development of the 





MODEL OF ATOMIC-POWER PLANT 
... twelve nations are experimenting 


lost if they are sent to work on nonsecret 
projects? Can the U.S. spare its scarce 
technicians, who cannot be replaced like 
dollars or uranium? 

More pooling than dipping? What, 
in turn, will U.S. get out of an atomic 
pool, compared with what it costs in 
technicians, money, effort, lost secrets? 
Some data certainly will be gained from 
the British, French, Norwegians and 
Canadians, and from the 12-nation pool 
in Switzerland. But, officials are being 
asked, will that be worth cutting back 
on the bigger U.S. projects? Will any- 
thing be contributed by the Communist 
world? As far as the U.S. itself is con- 
cerned, couldn’t better results be ob- 
tained by putting the same effort into 
projects already under way at home? 

As far as the outside world is con- 
cerned, the big benefits apparently are 


atom for peacetime purposes instead of 
wartime use. The big question is how to 
do it without giving away U.S. secrets, 
dollars, resources and technicians—how 
to do all that without, at the same time, 
handing the Communist world a set of 
atomic blueprints, supplies of uranium 
and even ready-made power plants tliat 
could be used against the U.S. in war. 

The answers, if any, are not vet forta- 
coming from persons in official capacities 
in Washington. As a result, the suspicion 
is growing within Congress that the Ei- 
senhower plan, though fine in theory, 
could become in practice another give- 
away program of vast and dangerous 
proportions. That suspicion, whether 
justified or not, now promises to scuttle 
the whole plan unless the Administration 
can come up with something new to meet 
the questions being asked. 
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JANUARY 21, 1954 will live in history 
as the launching day of the world’s 
first atomic-powered vessel... 
the submarine Nautilus. 
First ship ever to draw motive power 
from controlled nuclear fission, the 
Nautilus marks for all mankind the be- 
ginning of a new era...of war or of peace. 
Powered by the silent. invisible. airless 
“burning” of nuclear fuel. the 
Nautilus will cruise submerged faster, 
farther, longer than any other crait. 
Into this envelope of steel...this single, 
fateful enterprise ...the Government 
of the United States. the United States 
Navy. the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and American industry have poured 
the resources of their minds and skills. 
On the men who conceived and 
designed and built her. on the crew 
that mans her and on the ship herself, 
we ask God's blessing. 
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DIVIDEND y 3 distinctive lines... 14 brilliant body styles 












now brings you even more value. You get the divi- 


ordi; long known as the “Worth More” car, ' 
pe 


dends of exciting new styling, inside and out... 
smoother, more agile performance...a revolution- 






ary new suspension...and many other new, fine- 
car advancements. And all for far less than you 
might expect to pay for a car of such superior 
quality and distinction. 





Then, too, as an additional dividend, Ford 
makes available all the fine-car power assists. 


& 
; AIDE New Ball-Joint Front Suspension. 
Thus, with Ford’s 28 brilliant models from ANABEND This revolutionary new suspension allows 
front wheels to “step over” bigger bumps 


which to choose, you can have the exact car to suit loco seasetne tide. AwA4t hence the 


your tastes and requirements ...a car that’s bas- wheels in true alignment for consistently easy handling. 
4 Movement of the wheels is about ball joints (see A and 
B) whether in up and down motion, as wheels travel 
over rough spots, or in steering motion as wheels turn « 
7 al right or left. Ball joints are sealed against dirt and 
choice, you ll want to drive it home. water. Lubrication points are cut from sixteen to four. 





ically fine in quality, a car that’s truly modern. 


And once you Test Drive the Ford of your 





car dectares a dividend 
New 1sO-hp. 


\/-BLOCK VS 


The Y-Block V-8 engine has an extra-deep skirt 
extending well below the crankshaft. The greater 
rigidity that this gives, results in far smoother and 
quieter operation .. . adds to engine life. 







ORIGINAL FORD V-8 





Free-turning overhead valves, Double-Deck intake 
manifold and high-turbulence combustion cham- 
bers give new responsiveness to your every demand. 
These, plus low-friction design and Automatic 
Power Pilot, give you the advantages of 18% more 
power and even greater over-all economy. 







Free-turning overhead 
valves, new high-turbu- 
lence combustion cham- 
bers, low-friction design 
and Ford’s Automatic 
Power Pilot are among the 
ultramodern features of 
this new Ford Six. 


Like the new Y-Block V-8, this 
new Six has an extra-deep block 
for greater rigidity. ..smoother, 
quieter performance...and long- 
er engine life. It’s the industry’s 
most modern Six. 








DIVIDEND IN 


Ford offers five optional power assists‘ you might find 
only in America’s costliest cars 


DRIVING EASE 








Master-Guide Power Steer- 
ing cuts steering effort up 
to 75%, yet it gives com- 
plete “feel” of the road on 
straightaways. 


~ D4FORD 


SwiftSure Power Brakes cut 
braking effort up to one- 
third. Here’s a feature that 
gives you easier control for 
greater safety in traffic. 


Power-Lift Windows raise or 
lower at the touch of a but- 
ton. There’s a master con- 
trol on the door next to the 
driver for all four windows. 


4-Way Power Front Seat 
goes up and down, forward 
and back, at the touch of the 
controls. Gives most com- 
fortable driving position. 


Now more than ever it's 


THE STANDARD for THE AMERICAN ROAD | 


Fordomatic Drive alone in 
its field combines fluid 
torque converter smooth- 
ness and the “GO” of an au- 
tomatic intermediate gear. 


*At extra cost. 





Turning Mrs. Consumer’s charming head is a tough assignment. She’s getting 
very choosy . . . now looks longer at styling, quality, and price before she buys. 
This is going to make or break some manufacturers. Maybe you. 


Take pressed metal parts for your products, for instance. Design and styling that 
sell depend heavily on the performance of key production tools like the big press 
or the big brake. What you can or can’t do with them spells product acceptance 
and profit... or else. 


Why should you keep paying, through lost sales and hidden costs, for machines 
you already own? In terms of time and money, you can profit by buying 
specialized new forming equipment periodically. You get wider flexibility in 
styling and in the types of metals you can form. Specially adapted presses mean 
higher uniform quality and fewer rejects. Better automatic controls save time 
and labor, increase safety. Maintenance costs are lower and shutdowns reduced. 
Ask your builders to show you the savings possible with modern equipment 
designed for your job. They can help sharpen your competitive edge. 





Or, if you want the names of those best qualified 
to serve you, outline your problem to us. From 
144 years’ experience as a materials supplier, 
Lukens knows competent press builders. Address: 
Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel 
Company, 670 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 





World’s Leading Producer of 


SPEGIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES HEADS - CLAD STEELS 
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power. Many members of Congress, sus- 
picious of expanding “internationalism,” 
want a hand in foreign undertakings. 

Important foreign commitments often 
have been made by executive agree- 
ments. The Korean truce, for example. 
_Also the armistice actions ending the 
fighting with Germany and Japan, the 
agreement ending the Berlin blockade, 
arrangements for the military occupation 
#f Germany and Japan, deals for expen- 

e U.S. military bases abroad. 

American troops entered the Korean 

hting by executive action, without 
tay declaration of war by Congress. 

What would have happened in Korea 
if the Bricker amendment had been in 
force then? 

Secretary Dulles told the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee: “I do not find... 
anything which would prohibit or re- 
strict the present right, whatever it is, 
of the President to send troops to for- 
eign countries There is nothing 
which curtails the power of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief to use the 
armed forces of the United States... 
There is an area within which clearly 
the President can use the armed services 
of the United States to fight, without a 
prior declaration of war.” 

Would the Bricker amendment have 
prevented the agreements at Yalta? 

That would depend upon the sort of 
regulations Congress might adopt to bar 
the President from entering into such 
important agreements in secret. The ef- 
fect of the Bricker amendment on all 
executive agreements would hinge on 
the regulations Congress might impose 
on the President. 

Mr. Dulles insisted that the “political” 
provisions of Yalta—agreeing to the pro- 
visional partition of Poland, for instance 
—“never had force of law” because they 
were never ratified. A Senator question- 
ing Mr. Dulles pointed out that they 
nevertheless took effect, and Congress 
had no chance to prevent them. 

Can executive agreements take away 
an American’s domestic rights? 

Secretary Dulles said: “It is my view 
very clearly that it is not possible for 
any rights of American citizens to be in 
the slightest degree impaired by any 
action which falls short of a treaty rati- 
fied by the Senate or by congressional 
action. It is further my belief that, if 
perchance that action should impair any 
rights, it would either be unconstitutional 
or be immediately subject to correction 
by subsequent act of Congress.” 

Congress now can nullify the domestic 
effect of any international agreement by 
passing a law against it. But a presiden- 
tial veto would force a two-thirds vote, 
even to do this. 

And what if the agreement is kept 
secret? How can Congress get at it then? 
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Would Change the 
Constitution 


THE CONSTITUTION NOW 
SAYS THIS ABOUT TREATIES: 


He [the President] shall have 
power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to 
make treaties, provided two 
thirds of the Senators present 
concur... [Article Il, Section 2] 

This Constitution and the laws 
of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the author- 
ity of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwith- 
standing .. . [Article VI] 

The’ judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases in law and 
equity arising under this Consti- 
tution, the laws of the United 





States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under 
their authority . . . [Article Ill, 
Section 2] 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 
WOULD ADD THIS LANGUAGE: 


A provision of a treaty 
which conflicts with this 
Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

A treaty shall become 
effective as internal law in 
the United States only 
through legislation which 
would be valid in the ab- 
sence of treaty. 

Congress shall have 
power to regulate all ex- 
ecutive and other agree- 
ments with any foreign 
power or international or- 
ganization. All such agree- 
ments shall be subject to 
the limitations imposed on 
treaties by this article. 

The Congress shall have 
power to enforce this 
article by appropriate leg- 
islation. 





How the Bricker Amendment 











There’s the rub. Bricker supporters 
want to make sure the President does not 
keep secrets from Congress. Under the 
amendment, Congress could forbid secret 
deals. If some agreements must be hid- 
den from the enemy for security reasons, 
Congress could demand at least a look at 
them in secret session. Congress might 
require executive agreements to be rati- 
fied, as treaties must be. 

Why are these curbs on executive 
agreements so bitterly opposed? 

The Administration, again with strong 
outside backing, contends that such 
curbs would hamstring the President in 
his necessary foreign dealings, cripple the 
U.S. defense program. It is argued that 
Congress cannot foresee every emergen- 
cy. Opponents want the President left 
free to act swiftly if necessary. 

State Department records show that 
the vast majority of executive agree- 
ments are made under direct legislative 
authority, carrying out policies already 
established by Congress. Of 1,527 agree- 
ments made public between 1928 and 
1953, there were 1,139 with such author- 
ity. Many other agreements require con- 
gressional action—laws or appropriations 
—to make them effective. To get at the 
few agreements remaining outside the 
reach of Congress, Administration sup- 
porters say, the remedy would be worse 
than the risk. 

Something known as the “Knowland 
substitute” has been proposed in place 
of the Bricker amendment. What is it? 

The substitute offered by Senator Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, of California, the Re- 
publican Majority Leader, attempts a 
compromise. It provides that “a provision 
of a treaty or other international agree- 
ment which conflicts with the Constitu- 
tion shall not be of any force or effect,” 
and it specifically empowers the courts 
to rule on an agreement's constitution- 
ality. It requires a record of how each 
Senator votes on a treaty. It also permits 
the Senate, when it ratifies a treaty, to 
provide that it can become effective as 
U.S. law “only through the enactment 
of appropriate legislation by the Con- 
gress.” 

What are its chances? 

The Administration would grudgingly 
accept the substitute because it elimi- 
nates the controversial “which clause” of 
the Bricker amendment and also its au- 
thority for Congress to regulate executive 
agreements. But Senator Bricker and 
some of his backers reject this limited 
plan, saying it does not go far enough. 
And some Bricker opponents also oppose 
the Knowland substitute on the ground 
that its main provision merely restates 
existing law, because unconstitutional 
treaties already have no force. They say 
that no amendment of any kind is neces- 
sary. 
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WHY COFFEE KEEPS COSTING MORE 


Insects, drought, plus more 
customers everywhere — that’s 
why coffee costs so much. The 
price may go even higher. 

There's still a lot of coffee in 
Brazil, but not as much as there 
used to be. Production is a third 
below prewar levels. 

A bumper crop might check 
the price rise. But don’t count on 
a return to the nickel cup of cof- 
fee any time soon. 


SANTOS, Brazil 


All signs are that the American 
housewife is going to continue to pay 
$1 a pound or more for coffee for 
some time to come. 

Coffee at $1.10 a pound in New York 
is raising cries of protest. Housewives 
are wondering why, when many kinds of 
farm products are going down in price, 
coffee prices are the highest in history 
and are shooting up further. 

To Brazilians, who produce -about 
half of the world’s coffee exports, the ex- 
planation is simple. It is a matter of sup- 
ply and demand. 

The supply in Brazil is down. The 
crop that was harvested in 1953 was 
short. Some coffee areas were: hit hard by 
drought, which made the beans small 
and light. The better grades of coffee 
were affected especially. The broca, an 
insect that bores into the growing coffee 
bean, caused more damage than usual. 
Now exports’ from the 1953 harvest, 
which had been expected to total- about 
15:6 million bags, are being estimated at 
somewhere between 13.3 and 14.5 mil- 
lion bags. At the same time, world de- 
mand is at a’. all-time high, 

The United States consumes about 
two thirds of the world’s coffee exports, 
and consumption is increasing. The popu- 
lation is growing. Morning and afternoon 
“breaks” for coffee drinking are becom- 
ing more popular, and people are drink- 
ing more coffee with meals in their 
homes. The United States imported 
about 2.7 billion pounds of coffee last 
year. Consumption was around 14 
pounds for every man, woman and child, 
as against 13.5 pounds the preceding 
year and about 9 pounds at the turn of 
the century. 
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Crop Short, People Drink More—Price Up , 


Western Europe, also, is drinking 
more coffee. Europeans seldom could get 
coffee during World War II. Right 
afterward, they lacked the money with 
which to import it on a large scale. 
Now, with economic recovery and more 
money, they are getting back to their 
old habits of coffee drinking. Europe is 
importing about 1.2 billion pounds every 
year. 

Together, the United States and Eu- 
rope use a little more than nine ténths 
of all the coffee exported by producing 
countries. Even in good crop years, 
the coffee-growing countries find it nip 
and tuck to keep pace with this rising 
demand. 

All this is very pleasing to Brazilians 
and other coffee growers. Brazilians 
can remember that not so many years 
ago they were burning coffee or dump- 
ing it in the ocean because there was 
so much of it. There seemed. then to 


—Moore McCormack Lines 


FROM THE BEAN TO THE BREW, 
coffee costs more. The price 
in one big city: $1.10 a pound 
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be no way out of the problem of surplus ; 
coffee. 

The Government lost millions of do! 
lars trying to support coffee prices. Hu © 
dreds of million of trees were abin- 
doned, and the Government restrict>d 
new plantings. 

Turn for the better came soon afte: 
World War II, when the United States 
removed price ceilings. Prices started to 
rise, and the trend since has been gener- 
ally upward. 

Brazilians today are doing everything 
they can to increase coffee production 
and take advantage of favorable prices. 
Improved varieties of trees have been 
developed. Millions of new trees have 
been planted. Trees more than 40 years 
old, which ordinarily would be con- 
sidered worthless, are being nursed along 
and kept in production. Plantation own- 
ers are using fertilizers and insecticides 
on a scale that they didn’t dream about a 
few years ago. 

Brazil's coffee production, thus, has 
been rising, although it still is about a 
third below the 1935-39 average. At the 
beginning of the last season, it looked as 
if there would be a good harvest. Then 
the droughts came and the insects went 
to work. The resulting damage is showing 
up in today’s prices. 

It is too early now to tell how the new 
crop is going to turn out. There was a 
generous flowering of the coffee trees in 
the spring, which comes to Brazil when 
autumn is beginning in the United States. 
A heavy frost, however, damaged mil- 
lions of trees in the boom State of 
Parana, where much of the new planting 
has been done. 

As things stand now, the over-all 
outlook for the next harvest is fairly 
good, in spite of the frost damage. But 
before the actual picking begins, in May, 
the new crop will run the risk of loss by 
drought and insects. 

If Brazil’s next harvest is good, coffee 
prices may ease somewhat. Even with a 
fairly large Brazilian crop, however, cof- 
fee men do not expect prices to slip to 
anywhere near World War II levels. The 
United States and Western Europe are 
using a lot of coffee. Reserve stocks are 
relatively low, and world supply and 
demand are closely balanced. 

Coffee drinkers in the United States 
can expect prices to stay high for at 
least several months to come. If Brazil 
gets another short harvest, prices may 
be quite a lot higher. 
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No other octopus is as dan- 
gerous as this one! 

It’s a source of fires ...a 
cause of poor operation of appli- 
ances ... tripping. . . a trouble- 
maker everywhere. What is it? 
... It’s the universally misused 
duplex outlet with three and 
four-way socket plugs. 


Our engineers long felt there was a better way to 
wire a home. So they went to work . . . came up 
with new, multi-outlet “Plug-In” Strip. This surface 
wiring system is safe... attractive . . . permanent. 





Installed in living room, office, kitchen, workroom, 
it provides all the outlets you'll ever need—at 
6-inch or 18-inch intervals around a room—replaces 
the octopus with electrical convenience. 


“Plug-In” Strip is one more example of how 
National Electric is constantly searching for . . . 
and frequently is the first to find . . . better ways of 
wiring. That’s the reason National Electric Products 
are specified by architects and electrical engineers, 
preferred by maintenance men, requested by elec- 
trical contractors and electricians. 








EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO . |p 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
34 Sales Offices 


3 Plants 


8 Warehouses 





World's largest 






turer of a plete line of electrical roughing-in materials 
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WHAT‘S KNOWN ABOUT ULCERS 


The Villain—Hydrochloric Acid . . . How Hard-Driving 
Businessmen Suffer . . . Needed: Inner Peacefulness 


Ulcers are in the top rank of ills that beset 
the American businessman. They have been 
called the “wound stripe of civilization.” At 
least 4 million people have them; 16 million 
can expect to get them at some time during 
their lives. 


Industry, because of the problems they 
cause, especially among executives, is con- 


Q Dr. Atkinson, how many people have ulcers? 

A It is estimated that between 4 million and 10 million 
people in the United States have ulcers. And at least 10 per 
cent of all people will develop ulcers some time in their lives. 

Q You mean then that, since we have 160 million people 
in the U.S., 16 million of them are going to get ulcers? 

A Yes, at some time in their lives. 

Q Are men more likely to get ulcers than women? 

A Yes, men are more likely to have ulcers. The stomach 
ulcer is four times as common and the duodenal ulcer ten 
times as common in men as it is in women. In children, where 
uicers are found occasionally, they are a little more frequent 
among boys than girls. 

Q How do you explain this difference? 

A We have no adequate explanation. It is suggested that 
those men and women who are subjected to more strenuous 
tensions are more likely to develop ulcers, and more men are 
exposed to these tensions than are women. 

Q Just what are ulcers, anyway? 

A Ulcers, to oversimplify a bit, are a kind of sore in cer- 
tain parts of the digestive system. 

Q What causes an ulcer? 

A No single cause has been found, but there have been 
many theories proposed, and a great deal of work has been 
done to try to prove these theories. The one thing that every- 
body agrees on is that the hydrochloric acid in the stomach 
has something to do with the chronicity of the ulcer—in pro- 
longing its effect. 

It is also thought that there is an emotional factor in the 
causation and in the persistence of the ulcer. A third factor 
is a physical-constitution factor, which may or may not be 
hereditary. Other factors remain to be discovered and 
evaluated. 

Q ‘Where does the hydrochloric acid come from? 

A The wall of the stomach manufactures this hydrochloric 
acid, and pepsin, to digest protein foods. 

Q Do all people have hydrochloric acid ‘in the stomach? 

A No, about one person out of 10 doesn’t. People who 
don’t do not develop ulcers at any time. 

Q How, exactly, does an ulcer start? 

A We think that some abrasion may occur in the stomach 
—a small sore similar to a cold sore on the lip, or a crack in 
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cerned. What is it about the modern pace that 
gives people ulcers? Does worrying cause 
them? How can you tell if you have one? 
What hope is there for the ulcer victim? 

Here Dr. Arthur J. Atkinson, a member of 
the medical faculty at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and one of the country’s leading authori- 
ties on ulcers, gives the answers. 


the membrane of the stomach. Sometimes the abrasion is 
caused by rough foods, strong drinks, drugs which are too irri- 
tating. When it happens, the acid and pepsin get past the mu- 
cous barrier, and that prevents the abrasion from healing. It 
becomes an ulcer. Now, many times such an ulcer will heal 
spontaneously and quickly, but in some patients, for some 
reason that we are not sure about, this ulcer becomes chronic. 
There we think that the constitutional factor comes in, and 
also the psychic or emotional factor, since there is usually a 
nervous tension in these people. The people who develop 
duodenal ulcers usually have more acid than the normal 
person. 

Q People hear about duodenal ulcers, gastric ulcers, pep- 
tic ulcers—just what is the difference? 

A Peptic ulcer is an all-embracing term. It covers all ul- 
cers that may be bathed by the acid gastric juice, whether 
found in the lower end of the esophagus, in the stomach, or 
just beyond the stomach in the duodenum. 


WHAT WORRY DOES— 


Q Can people really worry themselves into ulcers? 

A Yes. We believe that worry, frustration, anxiety will pro- 
duce an increased amount of acid in the stomach, increased 
tone, more powerful contractions at times. So in these indi- 
viduals, if there is a slight abrasion, it will fail to heal. 

Q Is there then any such thing as the ulcer personality? 

A Many people believe that there is an ulcer personality. 
They speak of the Cassius type o: individual—an ambitious, 
driving personality. But that doesn’t always hold true. You 
will find some people with ulcers who have entirely different 
personality traits. One thing that they probably have in com- 
mon is a lack of nervous calmness or inner peacefulness. 
Overactivity—overnervous activity—sends impulses down the 
vagus nerves to cause the stomach to make more acid. 

Q What is the vagus nerve? 

A Vagus means wandering. The vagus nerve wanders 
down from the brain to the heart, the lungs, the stomach, 
bowels—various organs. 

Q And it controls the secretions? 

A Well, it controls to a certain extent the automaticity of 
these organs. 
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Q The man under pressure—the hard-driving business- 
man—is he more likely to set off this acid-producing chain 
and have an ulcer? 

A Oh, much more likely, and much more likely to have 
difficulty in healing the ulcer—in getting rid of it perma- 
nently. 

Q Is that because of something in the life he leads, or the 
type of individual he most likely is? 

A Probably it is the type of individual—that is why he 
becomes the successful businessman. He has a certain drive, 
a nervous tension that demands success. 


ULCERS AMONG WOMEN— 


Q Do you find more ulcers among career women than 
among housewives? 

A Yes, we find more ulcers in ambitious women. 

Q Is that also true of pregnant women? 

A No, an active ulcer is not usually diagnosed in a preg- 
nant woman. In fact, ulcer symptoms nearly always disappear 
during the first six months of pregnancy. Occasionally they 
may reappear during the last three months or shortly after 
the pregnancy is terminated. 

Q Why is that? 

A We don’t know why that happens, but we suspect that 
there may be a hormonal influence, a change in the hormones, 
and also there may be a psychic effect that is of some im- 
portance. 

Q Does that mean that, if you could find out what the 
hormonal effect of pregnancy is, you could develop a hor- 
monal treatment for ulcers? 

A That has been tried. It has been found that the amount 
of acid formed in the stomach in the first six months of preg- 
nancy has been lowered—that the acid and pepsin juice is quite 
low until the ninth month of pregnancy, and this parallels 
certain changes in the hormones; therefore, hormonal treat- 
ments have been given. But there has been no consistent 
relationship between the administration of the hormones and 
the curing of ulcers. That question is still being studied. 

Q What do you think of the use of hormones in treatment 
of ulcers? 

A I think that the use of hormones in treatment of ulcers 
may lead to something later, but at the present time it has 
nothing to offer. 

Q What is the accepted treatment for ulcers? 

A Each patient with an ulcer should be a separate prob- 
lem, should be treated individually and there should be no 
rigid set of rules for all patients. Probably the patient will 
have to revise his scheme of living. Most medical manage- 
ment is directed at neutralization of the hydrochloric acid 
in the stomach. 

Q Does he take some sort of medicine that is antacid? 

A An antacid may be used to neutralize the acid in the 
stomach, and frequent feeding of milk and cream—and small 
meals to combine with the acid. 

Anything which will combine with the acid or neutralize 
the acid or remove the acid from the stomach will help the 
majority of patients to heal the ulcer. 

Q How about drugs? 

A There are many drugs being used, of more or less value. 
To date there is no perfect drug to diminish the secretion 
of hydrochloric acid. But we have hopes that in the near 
future we will have some drugs which will reduce the secre- 
tion of acid without having any harmful side effects. Most of 
the drugs that are now being used have some drawbacks, 
some undesirable effects. 

Q How do these drugs work? 

A They work on the nerves that stimulate the stomach to 
make more acid. 
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Q That is that vagus nerve you were talking about? 

A That’s right. 

Q What do they do? 

A They tend to paralyze the nerve endings. 

Q What happens? 

A Then there is less acid formed by the stomach. 

Q But if you stop the flow of the acid, how can the in- 
dividual digest his food? 

A Cutting the vagus nerves or deadening the vagus nerves 
doesn’t stop the flow of acid completely. It reduces it to the 
normal amount so that digestion can occur. Some people 
have no acid, but they are able to digest their food in the 
small bowel. The enzymes of the small bowel will digest all 
types of food. 


HOW SURGERY HELPS— 


Q You mentioned cutting the vagus nerves. Does that 
mean surgery is recommended sometimes? 

A Sometimes an operation is performed cutting the vagus 
nerves to try to lower the excess secretion toward the nor- 
mal. 

Q Is there any other type of surgery? 

A A section of the stomach or the entire stomach may be 
removed. When the stomach is taken out, the intestine is 
moved up to connect with the esophagus. 

Q This is for the ordinary ulcer? 

A Not for the ulcer, but for the complications. Surgery is 
recommended for a complicated ulcer, not a simple ulcer, 
usually. 

Q What happens when you take out a part or all of an 
individual’s stomach—can he go ahead and eat? 

A At first, he must eat small meals, maybe five or six 
small meals a day. As time progresses the remnant of stomach 
and the bowel dilates, and he is able to eat a fairly good- 
sized meal. 

Q Ulcer victims all seem to have some pet remedy. Are 
there any that are dangerous to people? 

A The taking of too much baking soda would be harmful, 
by producing alkalosis. The body reactions tend to become 
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more alkaline, and the patient may even go into a coma and 
die. 

Q. So that if you get a tight feeling in your stomach after 
a big meal, and you get the habit of taking some baking soda 
and water, that’s not good for you? 

A It can be very harmful. 

Q Is there much risk of an ordinary ulcer developing into 
a perforated ulcer? 

A One never knows which ones are going to perforate. 
There is always the element of risk of an ulcer hemorrhaging 
or perforating, and, one can never say when. 


ANALYZING THE PAINS— 


Q If an individual has a stomach-ache, how does he know 
that it is not an ulcer? 

A The individual doesn’t know. That is a problem for a 
doctor to find out. 

Q Is there some area where localization of the pain would 
indicate an ulcer? 

A Frequently the ulcer pain is at the lower end of the 
breast bone. It would be above the navel, sometimes slightly 
to the right. But the ulcer pain may occur only in the back, 
without any pain in the front. There is no set rule. 

Q Is it a different type of pain? How can you tell that it 
isn't, for example, the green apples that you ate? 

A Frequently it is a pain that comes two or three hours 
after a meal, and it may be relieved by putting something 
into the stomach. 

Q Whereas the regular stomach-ache would not be re- 
lieved by eating something else? 

A It might not be. 

Q Why does eating relieve the ulcer pain? 

A Food combines with the hydrochloric acid and there- 
fore relieves the irritation of the ulcer and the spasm. 

Q You spoke of an ulcer’s healing spontaneously—does that 
mean that a lot of people have ulcers and never know it? 

A That’s right. Many ulcers are easy to heal. The difficulty 
with the ulcer problem is to keep ulcers from returning. 

Q Does that happen frequently? 

A They usually recur within a period of five years. 

Q In other words, if you have an ulcer and it heals up, 
you've always got a weakness there and it may come back? 

A There’s always that possibility. That’s why we speak of 
treating the patient with an ulcer rather than treating an 
ulcer itself. 

Q Is there any relationship between ulcer and cancer? 

A There is no relationship between duodenal ulcer and 
cancer. The question of the relationship of a stomach ulcer and 
cancer is debatable. Some believe that 20 per cent of stomach 
ulcers may become cancerous. Others believe that those ulcers 
which are malignant are malignant from the beginning. 

Q That maybe it wasn’t an ulcer to begin with—it was 
a cancerous spot? 

A That’s right. But that’s a debatable point. 

Incidentally, people who have no hydrochloric acid in their 
stomach seem to be more likely to have stomach cancer—and 
pernicious anemia—than those who have hydrochloric acid. 


WINTER VS. ULCERS— 


Q You hear of ulcers acting up more in the spring or 
autumn—is there any truth in that? 

A Yes, it’s true that there’s a seasonal variation in ulcers. 
In the Northern Hemisphere we have fewer ulcers in our 
summer. In the Southern Hemisphere, they have fewer ul- 
cers in December and January—in their warmer weather. 

Q Does that mean that cold weather may be a cause of 
ulcers? 
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A We don't know. 

Q Does this mean that you are more likely to get an ulcer 
at this particular time of the year, or that the ulcer is more 
likely to recur? 

A Both. The original ulcer may occur and we may have 
more recurrences. 

Q In wintertime we get colds—would there be some con- 
nection there? 

A There may be some relationship to infection. 

Q In other words, the cold infection might stimulate the 
formation of an ulcer— 

A It may be an additive factor. 

Q Is there any relation between smoking and the causes 
of ulcer? 

A Most stomach specialists stop patients with an active 
ulcer from smoking, take them off alcohol usually, and caf- 
feine beverages. 

Q Does this mean these things may cause an ulcer? 

A No. Caffeine is a very strong stimulant to the formation 
of acid. Ulcers can be produced in some animals by feeding 
caffeine in beeswax. That allows the continual release of 
caffeine in the animal’s body, with the production of chronicity 
in an ulcer, Of course, in this way you get much more caf- 
feine than you would have in the ordinary couple of cups of 
coffee. 

Q How about spicy foods with an ulcer? 

A Spicy foods are irritating to the stomach, and theretore 
should be avoided by the person who has an ulcer. 

Q Should such foods be avoided by the individual who 
doesn’t have an ulcer? 

A He can eat and drink anything he likes. 

Q If you have an ulcer, does it affect the way you live? 
That.is, do you have to be forever on a bland diet and avoid 
some things? 

A No. The diet can be very liberal. We don’t believe that 
the food is the cause of ulcers. While the diet may be im- 
portant in the acute ulcer and in the healing of an acute 
ulcer, it isn’t of great significance in the later periods. 


THE KEY: MODERATION— 


Q What hope is there today for the ulcer victim? 

A The ulcer victim, if he learns moderation in all things, 
can get along as well as normal individuals, usually. 

Q Does that mean, then, that the hope for the ulcer victim 
lies not so much in the discovery of a new drug but in, say, 
psychiatry? 

A Hope lies in the combination of finding some new drug 
or hormone or material to help the ulcer patient, plus teaching 
those patients to live with less nervous tension so that they’re 
not under the same strain that they’ve been under before. 

Q If emotional aspects seem to play such a big role, what 
advice can you give to the individual to correct that condition? 

A The doctor who treats the ulcer can give advice to the 
patient about modifying his way of life, his attitudes toward 
frustrations, and in general advising him in specific instances 
how he can change his philosophy. 

Q In effect, to tell him to take it easy? 

A Many times a patient can do better work taking it easy, 
as you say, but without waste motion, without harmful think- 
ing, and without doing a lot of unnecessary work that pro- 
duces tensions—he may accomplish more in the long run. 

Q Is there anything a person ought to do to avoid ulcers? 

A I don't believe it does him too much good to think about 
it and try to avoid it. But I think that if an individual wants to 
do everything he can, the most important thing for him to 
learn is moderation in everything. That includes moderation 
in his emotional life as well as his eating, his work, his drink- 
ing, his smnoking—everything. 
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CANDID INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM WHITE, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


Mr. White, what does New York Central mean by 


Quality Railroad Service? 












It means a lot of things, but boiled down in a few 
words: It is transportation that is enjoyable, dependable 
and efficient. It means you can TRAVEL or SHIP via 

NEW YORK CENTRAL and forget your transportation 
problems. If there is any worrying to do, let us do it. 


‘ Of course, to us railroaders, it’s complex. 

» For QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE involves 

; thousands of items—from courtesy to safety— 
from good track on the Water Level Route to 
maintenance of Central’s 165,000 freight cars, 
5,900 passenger cars, and 3,000 locomotives. 
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It calls for quality in men—men who are ready, 
able and willing to serve our customers right—because 
they know that our customers make our jobs possible. 
For, whether he’s in the engine cab or signal tower, 
at the freight house or the dispatcher’s desk, 

it’s the railroader who makes the Railroad. 


QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE never 
means excuses or buck-passing when the going 
gets tough. It’s always looking for ways to do 
the job as promised and expected, regardless 
of difficulties. Transportation WELL DONE 

is what we mean by QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE 
on New York Central. 


New York Central. 


N. Y.C. Means Q.R.S. 








RAILROAD SERVICE 








"That buyer 
in Buffalo was 


always busy’. 
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.-. until an officer of the Marine 
Trust Company of Western New 
York smoothed the way for me!“ 


Service of this kind can often be 
given to YOUR representative if the 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York is your bank. 

In 9 principal trading regions of 
New York State, affiliated Marine 
Midland banks have 125 offices serving 
61 New York State communities. Their 
officers know local people and business 
as only local residents can. Let us show 
you how their on-the-spot “next-door- 
neighbor” knowledge can be helpful 
to your business. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Paris: A Deal With Russia? 
Way to Bar German Army 


Is France going over to Russia’s 
side? Pressure is growing in Paris 
to come to terms with Moscow. 

Speeches, trips, other activities 
by political leaders show the 
trend. It's a way to back out on a 
European Army. 

The strategy: Forget U.S., tie 
up with the Soviet world and rely 
on Moscow for ‘security’ against 
any new German Army. 


PARIS 

Important French politicians, out- 
wardly anti-Communist, are maneu- 
vering now for a deal with the Rus- 
sians. If they succeed they may scuttle 
U.S. plans for a new German Army 
and force the “agonizing reappraisal” 
of American policy threatened by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

In Paris, new life is being talked into 
a 1944 military alliance between France 
and the Soviet Union. A group of French 
political leaders has paid one friendly 
call behind the Iron Curtain, to Poland, 
and other such trips are in the works. In- 
side every major French party there are 
stirrings for some sort of tie-up with the 
Soviet world. 

Back of these developments is a move 
by conservative politicians—working with 
the Communists—to kill the European 
Army plan that would put 12 German di- 
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M. DALADIER (4TH FROM LEFT) IN WARSAW 


visions into West Europe. Politicians are 
playing on France’s traditional fear of 
German soldiers to encourage deals with 
the Soviets as the safest way to keep 
Germany disarmed. 

Jacques Soustelle, parliamentary lead- 
er for Gen. Charles de Gaulle, recently 
sent a message to a Communist rally in 
Paris, saying “a Franco-Soviet alliance 
is indispensable to the security of France.” 
It was General de Gaulle who negotiated 
the 1944 treaty, which provides that 
neither France nor Russia will join a 
military alliance that menaces the other. 
This treaty is still on the books. 

Former Premier Edouard Daladier 
and eight other members of the French 
Parliament made a flying trip to Poland 
in which every major political party ex- 
cept the Communists was represented. 
Eight of the men returned with glowing 
accounts of Polish recovery and of the 
happy life of the peace-loving Poles. 

Only one critical. Only one of the 
nine is considered sympathetic to Com- 
munism—but only one favors the idea 
of a European Army, which has become 
the keystone of U.S. policy in West Eu- 
rope. And only one of them—Jacques 
Verneuil—had anything critical to say 
about what he had seen in Poland. 

The trip was arranged by the Polish 
Embassy in Paris, which paid all the bills 
for a visit that included the cities of 
Warsaw, Danzig, Wroclaw, Cracow and 
Stettin. 

There are indications that the trip will 
turn out to be only the first of a series of 
journeys. There is talk of a Polish parlia- 
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mentary delegation’s visiting Paris and 
of similar exchanges with East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and the other satellites. 
The objective will be to show the French 
people that there is an alternative to the 
European Army and to warn America 
that France might turn to Russia for 
security if the U.S. continues to demand 
rearmament for West Germany. 

The visit to Poland was not the first 
venture behind the Iron Curtain for 
Daladier. About a year ago he made a 
mysterious trip to East Berlin and talked 
with Communist emissaries there. Signs 
have been up for some time that he is 
trying to draw France closer to Russia. 

Although there are some who feel 
Daladier is going at his present strategy 
with his tongue in cheek, his activities 
are not taken lightly. He is a wily old 
politician who is often called the “barom- 
eter” of French politics. He has an in- 
stinctive understanding of the political 
trends in France—so much so that the 
French have a saying that means “as 
Daladier goes, so goes the nation.” 

After years of staying quietly in the 
background, Daladier apparently has 
chosen 1954 as the time to try a political 
comeback by building a new career on 
the average Frenchman’s fear of German 
soldiers. Daladier is regarded by many 
as a political opportunist who once ap- 
peased Hitler—he was Premier at the 
time of the Munich pact in 1938—and 
now is willing to try a deal with Russia. 

Moscow has been quick to get in on 
the act. The Soviet radio, beamed to 
France, for weeks has been stressing the 
historical friendship between the two 
countries. Frenchmen are repeatedly re- 
minded that the 1944 French-Russian 
treaty is still in operation. Said one typi- 
cal Moscow broadcast: 

“The most farsighted French 
leaders recall again and again that 
the decisive barrier to German ag- 
gression has always been an effective 
mutual assistance of European states, 
situated both to the west and east 
of Germany, and primarily French- 
Russian collaboration. They have 
not forgotten in Paris that the So- 
viet Union has carried out an im- 
mutable policy of friendship vis-a- 
vis France.” 

This line from Moscow is attracting 
attention in France. What bothers Ameri- 
can and other Western officials now is 
that Daladier and those with him, by 
playing on French distrust of Germany, 
may mislead many into thinking that 
Soviet Russia really is a peace-loving 
country. If that happens, France—the 
base for Western defenses in Europe— 
might slip behind the Iron Curtain and 
topple the entire defense structure that 
has been built up in the West since 
World War II. 
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THE TREAT IS HOURS 





... extra bours, yours to enjoy in magic MANHATTAN when you fly swifily 
by luxurious Capital Constellation. Whether you are going to NEW YORK 
or any other great city that Capital serves, you'll find every trip's a treat. 
Save time and money the modern way. Fly... 


wh Capital 


Over 500 flights daily between 75 major cities AIRLINES 
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High-Fidelity 


THE MAGNASONIC 
High-fidelity phonograph; four speakers, 
20-watt amplifier, 3-speed changer — 
exclusive Pianissimo Pick-up. Only $198.50. 


thay mageiliat 
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PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 








MANAGEMENT COURSES 


For men on their way up who want a quick 
refresher course in any of 291 specific sub- 
jects, business or technical, elementary 
or advanced. Texts by recognized authori- 
ties cover theory as well as modern practice. 
I.C.S. will arrange material to fit your 
special needs. Coupon below brings details. 


ALSO EMPLOYEE TRAINING-World’s 
greatest reservoir of practical training ma- 
terial for upgrading employees singly or 
in groups. I.C.S. supplements and broadens 
existing training programs. Five flexible 
plans. Low cost. Quick results. Check “‘Em- 
ployee Training” in coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS Dept. 2790, Scranton 9, Pa. 


Send full details about subject checked 
below: 


© Accounting 

(J Business 
Administration 

(0 Foremanship 

() Industrial 
Supervision 

(1 Labor Relations 

( Creative 
Salesmanship 

(1 Tool Design 

( Toolmaking 

Cj Letter Writing 
Improvement 


O Advertising 

OD Business 
Management 

CD Condensed 
Bus. Practice 

O Marketing 

C Engineering 

0 Machine Shop 

(J Sheet Metal 

Cj Electronics 

2 Office 
Management 


0 EMPLOYEE TRAINING—five L.C.S. plans 


Name 





Address 
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FROM HOLLYWOOD 


FEWER, BETTER FILMS 


HOLLYWOOD-Movie officials are 
beginning to see signs that they’re in 
step with what the public wants—fewer, 
bigger and better pictures from major 
studios; imaginative, well-acted but less 
expensive pictures from independents. 

This formula already is paying off at 
the box office. “The Robe”—a spectacle 
on CinemaScope—grossed an all-time rec- 
ord of $317,000 in its first week at the 
Roxy in New York. And this is no isolated 
event. New films, big casts, good stories 
and some new techniques are luring peo- 
ple back into movie houses. Weekly ad- 
missions have bounced up from 45 
million to 50 million and some theaters 
report record-breaking attendance for 
new films. 


However, since fewer films are being’ 


made, this still doesn’t add up to the 
lush Hollywood era of 1946, when week- 
ly attendance hit 88 million. Neverthe- 
less, the movie business is good and 
getting better. That is the important clue 
for producers. 

Hollywood's prosperity began to weak- 
en in 1947, at the time when television 
was catching the public’s fancy. Tele- 
vision got blamed for the decline in box- 
office receipts, but now movie executives 
are not so sure that this is true. 

Sharing the blame with television for 
keeping Hollywood’s customers out of 
theaters are the high cost of baby-sitting, 
parking problems, night baseball, foot- 
ball and other sports, the expense of 
eating out, and, finally, poor movies. 
During the war years anything put be- 
fore the camera made money. People 
even paid to go into a theater to sleep 
between shifts. Those days are gone. 


It took Hollywood some time, how- - 


ever, to diagnose its ills. A year ago, 
public excitement over 3-D pictures led 
Hollywood to believe that it could get 
by without a major adjustment. The hope 
was that a shift from “flat” pictures to 
“depthies” would rescue the industry. 
Now the industry knows better. 
Hollywood again recognizes that “the 


play’s the thing,” whether you shoot flat, 
3-D, curved, or use some other technical 
process. Producers now are persuaded 
that screening technique will not sell a 
movie, nor will stars alone. Stars are 
necessary for superfilms, but many pic- 





‘THE ROBE’ 
“The play’s the thing’ 


tures, made without big-name actors, are 
grossing top incomes because they tell 
top stories. 

Emphasis on the story is prompting 
producers to shift from quantity to qual- 
ity. Gone is the mass-production output 
that used to characterize the major 
studios. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, for ex- 
ample, is down to 18 to 20 pictures a 
year, against the 40 to 45 that were shot 
a few years ago. “B” pictures, the main- 
stay for years, are being sidetracked in 
favor of one- and two-reelers on topics 
of current interest. These are designed to 
round out the theater programs that now 
feature the “superfilms.” 

Studios that follow this new pattern 
say that their productions are clicking. 
Studios that stick to the old technique 
are turning out flops. And neither studios, 
producers nor actors can afford too many 
flops. As one producer put it: 

“If a picture is good, business is great; 
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if a picture is lousy, business is lousy, 
too.” 

Jobs: way down. This transition 
forced on Hollywood is bringing a major 
readjustment to the industry. Employ- 
ment is down to about half the level of 
six or seven years ago. The number of 
stars under contract is less than half 
what it used to be. Writers under con- 
tract numbered an all-time low last sum- 
mer. Several lots and stages now are 
turning to TV films. Some are simply 
shut down. 

Heavy overhead expenses, often run- 
ning as high as 50 per cent of a movie's 
total cost, are being trimmed by turning 
more production over to independent 
producers. Independent productions 
sometimes are financed in part by the 
big studios, which also lend equipment 
and space. The reason for this shift is 
that independents are more free to make 
low-salary, profit-sharing deals with stars, 
writers and directors. 

Television also is proving to be an out- 
let for some movie production. Actually, 
more total screen time is being used for 
television than for the theater. But the 
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TREMENDOUS NOTHING EVER LIKE 17 BEFORE 
SEE THE -ROBE- THR T UF THOUSANDS 
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—Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 


THE BOX OFFICE 
“'Superfilms’” pay off 


pay roll, number of jobs and time in- 
volved in shooting for TV are far less 
than for pictures to be shown in theaters. 
Theater films frequently cost several 
million dollars. The average half-hour 
TV show can be put on film for $15,000 
to $30,000. 

Whither talent? To date, most TV 
pictures are being made by small pro- 
ducers, independents, or affiliates of 
larger studios. The major companies say 
they are not interested in TV shows. 
Sam Goldwyn, biggest independent of 
them all, observes: “Top talent in all 
fields will remain in [theater] pictures. 
The rest will go into television.” And Dore 
Schary, production chief at huge M-G-M, 
claims the industry is in “too healthy a 
state for big studios to turn to TV pro- 
duction.” 

Hollywood, in short, believes that it 
has recovered the key to the public’s 
taste. 
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““Where’s George?” 


“Oh, he won’t be here ’til tomorrow 


.»ewe came by air!” 


When others are already there, are you still on the way? 
Remember, you save valuable time and avoid discomfort— 
in winter as well as summer—when you GO BY AIRLINE. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION—EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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OBERT CUTLER, hurrying from one 
White House office to another, often 
is pointed out as the man who probably 
carries more top secrets in his head than 
any other Washington official. Mr. Cut- 
ler, a precise and proper Bostonian, is a 
Special Assistant to the President—with a 
very special assignment. 

Unnoticed by the public, and he pre- 
fers it that way, Mr. Cutler has a major 
part in shaping the big decisions that 
now are working broad changes in U.S. 
defense and “cold war” policies. All 
questions dealing with national security 
go to President Eisenhower bearing Mr. 
Cutler’s thoughtful imprint. 

Mr. Cutler is the President’s personal 
briefing officer in the closely related 
fields of military and foreign policy. He 
also is chairman of the Planning Board 
of the National Security Council. As a 
problem in these fields arises, the Board 
and its chairman dig out the information, 
analyze it, propose solutions. Then Mr. 
Cutler lays the whole subject—its pros 
and cons and alternative courses of action 


MR. CUTLER: DISCREET . . 






Big Doings in Secret= 
Cutler Knows, Can’t Tell 


yo F Ike’s Right Hand 
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A tight-lipped Bostonian emerges as President 


Eisenhower's reliance and confidant in making the 


great decisions that are changing this country’s pol- 
icy on defense and foreign affairs. 


—before Mr. Eisenhower. Later he makes 
the same presentation to NSC. 

The great decisions—that military 
strength will be tied increasingly to nu- 
clear weapons, that any new war will be 
fought to a conclusion—as well as the 
smaller decisions, are based on informa- 
tion and thinking that reach the highest 
levels filtered through Mr. Cutler’s active 
mind. He has become a_ presidential 
favorite as well as a policy-making re- 
liance. Some in the White House see de- 
veloping a relationship similar to that 
between President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry Hopkins. 

Man in the background. The Presi- 
dent values Mr. Cutler for a number of 
reasons. He is quick-minded and 
thoroughgoing. He can translate intangi- 
bles into language that Mr. Eisenhower 
understands. He has an analytical and 
logical mind. And in addition Mr. Cutler 
is a glutton for work, usually puts in a 
12-hour day. 

Beyond that, he is a jolly companion. 
Mr. Cutler has a droll wit. He is a store- 





. ANALYTICAL .. . 


house of earthy anecdotes, too, and fre- 
quently usgs them to illustrate points he 
is making**Hle also is discreet, leakproof. 
Mr. Cutler almost literally turns and runs 
at the approach of a reporter. 

The result of all this is that he has free 
access to Mr. Eisenhower. He may be in 
and out of the President’s office several 
times a day. They spend long periods 
alone with each other. They have lunch 
or breakfast together at least three times 
a week. And after a long day at the 
White House, Mr. Cutler sometimes re- 
turns in the evening. This may be for 
bridge, for relaxing conversation, or for 
an informal question-and-answer  dis- 
section of a problem. 

A friendly man, Mr. Cutler avoids 
making too many Washington friends. 
He has no time for them. He is much 
sought after socially, but seldom goes out 
in the evening. Instead, he dines alone at 
the Metropolitan Club (after one cock- 
tail) and then repairs to his nearby bach- 
elor quarters for more study of reports 
and for mapping out the work ahead. 


taff Photos—U: 


. PRECISE 


The Special Assistant has been called the ‘Harry Hopkins” of this Administration 
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Mr. Cutler, 58, is a wea-tiv Beacon 


Hill Bostonian with a liking for public YOUR BUSINESS CAN PROFIT FROM 


service. He was a distinguished student 

at both Harvard University and its law & * 

school. He also taught English at Har- 

vard and wrote two novels. Their subject, | 
LRAT 


he says, was “love—what else does a 
young man write about?” He was one of 
Boston’s more successful lawyers, but 
wound up as president of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, which administers the 
trust funds of wealthy Bostonians. 

Both world wars found Mr. Cutler in 
uniform. In the first he served in the In- 
fantry. In the second he was a special 
assistant to Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson. He started as a colonel, came 
out a brigadier general. One of Mr. Cut- 
ler’s tasks was supervising the soldiers’ 
vote in the 1944 presidential election. 

The war over, Mr. Cutler stayed on in 


COME OUT AND SEE...RIGHT NOW! 


Southern California—the Market 
The Los Angeles area, as you know, has grown 
spectacularly since the war. Since January 1940 
more than two million people have been added 
to the Los Angeles market—more people than 
live on Manhattan Island. 


Surely this $6 billion market, third largest in 
the U.S., deserves your personal attention. And 
while you're here, why not profit from the other 
Southern California, as well?... 








Washington as an assistant to the first 
Secretary of Defense, James V. Forrestal. 
In 1948 he came into close contact with 
General Eisenhower, found _ himself 
much impressed, and ultimately became 
one of the original Eisenhower-for-Presi- 
dent men. 

In the 1952 campaign, Mr. Cutler 
started off as an enthusiastic money 
raiser, but there was other work for him. 
He was at Mr. Eisenhower’s side through- 
out, riding the campaign train as a per- 
sonal assistant to the candidate, an 
energetic errand boy and man of all 
work. No chore was too small. Mr. Eisen- 
hower was impressed by his loyalty. 

Obviously there would be a place for 
him in Washington. Some thought it 
would be as Secretary of the Treasury. 
But Mr. Eisenhower had other ideas. 

Shadow and substance. The success- 
ful candidate had plans for the National 
Security Council. This was created origi- 
nally to be the top policy-making body 
for foreign affairs and defense. Under 
President Truman, however, it had be- 
come mostly an instrument for settling 
squabbles between departments and 
agencies as to their part in executing 
policy formed elsewhere. In the cam- 
paign, Mr. Eisenhower called NSC a 
“shadow agency.” He promised to re- 
invigorate it. 

The President turned much of the task 
of reinvigoration over to Mr. Cutler. 
Under the latter’s supervision and with 
President Eisenhower presiding, NSC, 
thoroughly informed, now weighs every 
problem that arises and agrees upon 
solutions. Many think that the Council— 
composed of Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, Cabinet officers and others most 
intimately concerned with foreign affairs 
and defense—outranks the Cabinet as the 
Government’s most important group. 

As chairman of the NSC Planning 
Board, Mr. Cutler is the mainspring that 
keeps the Council running. The Plan- 
ning Board meets at least three times 
weekly and its sessions usually run to 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Southern California—the Vacationland 
Bake out your worries in the luxurious 
winter warmth beside a sunny pool, Ride 
over the colored sands of our great peace- 
ful deserts. Golf among palm trees. Motor 
through the lush subtropic valleys and 
along the blue Pacific. Have fun explor- 
ing Hollywood. Enjoy the winter racing 
season (it’s on right now). Go home 
refreshed —with a brand-new store of 
health and energy!...Why not come now? 


COLOR MAP, official sightseeing map of Los 
Angeles County and all Southern California, 
22%”x 25”, traces routes for tours, locates 
645 sights visitors want to see most. It’s 
free. Just mail us the coupon below. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: This ad- 
vertisement sponsored by Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, 
Inglewood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other communities. 


All-Year Club of So. California, Div. 2-J-1 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map. 


Name. 





Street. 





City 





Zone. State. 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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50,000 FIRMS 
SPECIFY ¢ 
SPEED SWEEP 





Sweeps faster, cleaner, ; 
Outlasts Ordinary Brushes 3 to 1! 


WRITE FOR STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES TODAY 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


530 N. 22ND ST., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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PROTECT YOUR “RECORDS 
AT POINT OF USE 





IN HERCULES’ MULTI-LOX 
INSULATED STEEL FILES 


Most of the files you now own contain papers 
whose loss might put you out of business. If 
they’re ordinary steel files they’re incinerators. If 
they’re Hercules insulated steel files they'll pro- 
tect your records against a one-hour fire of 1700°. 


Moreover, Hercules exclusive patented locking 
arrangements offer you tailor-made controls, 
on individual drawers, with keylocks,or combina- 
tion locks, or both. All this for about twice the 
cost of uninsulated steel files. 


Moral: wherever you keep and use records, keep 
them safe 24 hours a day in Hercules insulated 
steel files. 


See your office equipment dealer or write to 
Meilink Steel Safe Company, 1672 Oakwood 


Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio. 


WITH MeuiwK 11'S FOR KEEPS 
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The Man, The News 





How to stop Russia: 
that’s Cutler's main job 


four or five hours. It debates policy on 
everything from Korea and _ cold-war 
tactics to the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
immigration questions. 

Departments are asked for special 
studies and reports. Military men are 
consulted. There is a steady flow of in- 
formation from the Central Intelligence 
Agency. All the aspects of a problem 
are pulled together, assimilated and ana- 
lyzed by Mr. Cutler and the Board. A 
single such job can take a fortnight or 
longer, if time permits. But emergency 
questions have been handled on a “crash 
basis” in a single day. 

Many problems, much arduous work 
for Mr. Cutler still lie ahead. The funda- 
mental decisions on nuclear strength and 
fighting any new war to a finish are just 
a beginning. The President and the NSC 





Staff Photo-USN&WR 
WHITE HOUSE ‘SIDE DOOR’ 
. much used by Mr. Cutler 


know how they intend to win any hot war 
that might come along. The cold war re- 
mains a day-to-day dilemma. 

The Marshall Plan, the Truman con- 
tainment policy, many feel, have out- 
lived their usefulness. The NSC, under 
Mr. Cutler’s guidance, must deal now 
with questions of how to shore up Italy 
against further Communist penetration, 
what to do about Indochina—how Rus- 
sian tactics of infiltration and civil war 
are to be opposed. 

Such is Mr. Cutler's domain. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has come to lean upon 
him so heavily that the Bostonian is in a 
position to influence policy in many ways, 
subtle or direct. He tries to be objective, 
leave his personal opinions out when he 
explains a subject to NSC or briefs the 
President. Nevertheless, theirs is a still- 
developing relationship that marks the 
secret-laden Mr. Cutler as potentially, o1 
actually, one of the most powerful men 
in Washington. 








Number-one hotel in 
number-two seaport 


A thousand miles from the sea, yet North 
America’s second-greatest seaport, Mont- 
real greets business and pleasure travelers 
with a cosmopolitan bienvenue at the Sher- 
aton-Mt. Royal. 

Nowhere in the world can one get better 
food, better served. A guest may order 
any dish he’s ever heard of, it’s said, and 
the Sheraton-Mt. Royal chefs will prepare 
it. Guests may dine in the mellow Hunt 
Café, or in the vaulted Normandie Room 
(where there’s dancing, too). Or they may 
order a meal in their room or suite and 
have it, hot and delicious, in fifteen min- 
utes or less. Menus offer traditional 
French and English dishes—specialités de 
la maison. And there are tempting new 
Sheraton Research Kitchen creations, too 
—favorites in all Sheraton Hotels. 

The Sheraton-Mt. Royal is convenient 
for conventions in autumn, winter and 
spring. Within an easy walk of the main 
business district and shops, it’s close to 
Montreal’s great tourist attraction—the 
picturesque Mount Royal with its 480- 
acre park. 


2\| Sheraton Cities 


Just down the street from the Sheraton- 
Mt. Royal is another Sheraton Hotel — 
the modern, glass-and-aluminum Lauren- 
tien. Like the Sheraton-Mt. Royal, it 
stresses the same friendly service that 
meets the guest in any Sheraton Hotel in 
21 cities——the Park Sheraton in New 
York, for example; the Sheraton-Cadillac 
in Detroit; or the Sheraton-Gibson in 
Cincinnati. 

Free reservations by Sheraton Teletype service. 

Just call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 


Su ERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


HOTELS 
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PROVIDENCE 
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IN THE U.S.A. IN CANADA 
DETROIT WASHINGTON BALTIMORE MONTREAL—Sheraton-Mt. R 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI The Laurentien 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO ROCHESTER TORONTO—King Edward 
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Here are some of the new PLYMOUTH’S 
features...you judge the value 
HY-DRIVE — newest, smoothest, least expensive no- 


shift driving in a low-price car. You get away fast 
in one flowing motion 


like this 





not like this 





Plymouth Hy-Drive lets you hold your car on an up- 
grade without using your brakes; gives you engine 
braking in down-hill driving. 

Hy-Drive is available as optional equipment—at the 
lowest cost of any no-shift drive in the low-price field! 


NEW POWER STEERING and it 
operates full-time—‘‘on duty” every 
mile you drive. You can turn the 
front wheels of a Plymouth with one 
finger when the car is standing still. 
And it makes parking a cinch. Power 
Steering does the driving work, you get the driving 
fun. Optional equipment at low extra cost. 








Roads feel like this not like this 
TRULY BALANCED RIDE Plymouth’s famous 


Oriflow Shock Absorbers, low center of gravity, angle- 
mounted rear springs combine to give a Plymouth 
remarkable stability on all types of roads. 


SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES with 
TWO cylinders in each front brake where competing 
low-price cars have but oNE. Plymouth owners know 
they can count on smooth, quick, predictable stops. 


SAFETY-RIM WHEELS which, in the event of a 
blowout, hold the deflated tire straight on the rim— 
keep it from twisting and causing loss of control. 


CLEAR VIEW AHEAD— ALWAYS! The wide, 
one-piece windshield is virtually distortion-free, and 
Plymouth’s low hood silhouette lets you see more of 
the road directly ahead. 








In rain. Plymouth’s electric In shine. Solex Glass, 


windshield wipers act con- available at low extra cost, 
stantly —they never slow __ protects you from the glare 
down when you step on it! and heat of the sun. 


solid 














value 


GOOD IDEAS are found in the Plymouth! 





For example: For another example: 


Front seats in all two-door The glove compartment in 
models are divided 44-75, a Plymouth is located in 
not in the center. People in the center of the instrument 
rear leave without disturb- panel, within easy reach of 
ing those up front. the driver. 





ROOM FOR COMFORT in a Plymouth! You 
enter through the widest and highest doors in the low- 
price field. The doors open to a straight-out position— 
and they stay there. 


Comfort Level Seats, with their entirely new “spring 
on spring” construction, give full contact support from 
hips to shoulders, put driver and passenger in a natural 
sitting position—a special comfort when you are on a 
long trip. 


These are only a few of the features 
in the new 1954 Plymouth. Your 
Plymouth dealer will gladly make one 
of these cars available so that you may 
judge for yourself the value built into 
this great new automobile, 





PLYMOUTH 


Chrysler Corporation's No.1 Car 


Tune in Medallion Theatre every week on CBS-TV. 
See the TV page of your newspaper for time and station. - 












U.S. STRATEGY—HIT BACK INSTANTLY 


A basic shift in U.S. foreign policy is in 
force now. 

Truman policy, to ‘‘contain’’ Communists on 
battlefields they chose, is dead. Atomic ar- 
senal becomes the ‘‘big stick’’ to enforce peace. 


Secretary of State Dulles outlines the new 
policy in the following formal statement. It 
puts Russia and China on notice: Start a little 
war and expect a devastating reply from U. S. 
atomic weapons, on targets U.S. chooses. 


by John Foster Dulles 


Secretary of State 


It is now nearly a year since the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion took office. During that year I have often spoken of 
various parts of our foreign policies. Tonight I should tike 
to present an over-all view of those policies which relate to 
our security. 

First of all, let us recognize that many of the preceding 
foreign policies were good. Aid to Greece and Turkey had 
checked the Communist drive to the Mediterranean. The 
European Recovery Program had helped the peoples of 
Western Europe to pull out of the postwar morass. The 
Western Powers were steadfast in Berlin and overcame the 
blockade with their “air lift.” As a loyal member of the 
United Nations, we had reacted with force to repel the Com- 
munist attack in Korea. When that effort exposed our military 
weakness, we rebuilt rapidly our military establishment. We 
also sought a quick build-up of armed strength in Western 
Europe. 

These were the acts of a nation which saw the danger of 
Soviet Communism; which realized that its own safety was 
tied up with that of others; which was capable of responding 
boldly and promptly to emergencies. These are precious 
values to be acclaimed. Also, we can pay tribute to congres- 
sional bipartisanship which puts the nation above politics. 

But we need to recall that what we did was in the main 
emergency action, imposed on us by our enemies. 

Let me illustrate: 

1. We did not send our Army into Korea because we 
judged, in advance, that it was sound military strategy to 
commit our Army to fight land battles in Asia. Our decision 
had been to pull out of Korea. It was Soviet-inspired action 
that pulled us back. 

2. We did not decide in advance that it was wise to grant 
billions annually as foreign economic aid. We adopted that 
policy in response to the Communist efforts to sabotage the 
free economies of Western Europe. 

3. We did not build up our military establishment at a 
rate which involved huge budget deficits, a depreciating cur- 
rency and a feverish economy because this seemed, in ad- 
vance, a good policy. Indeed, we decided otherwise until the 
Soviet military threat was clearly revealed. 

We live in a world where emergencies are always possible 
and our survival may depend upon our capacity to meet 
emergencies. Let us pray that we shall always have that ca- 
pacity. But, having said that, it is necessary also to say that 
emergency measures—however good for the emergency—do 
not necessarily make good permanent policies. Emergency 
measures are costly, they are superficial and they imply that 
the enemy has the initiative. They cannot be depended on to 
serve our long-time interests. 

This “long time” factor is of critical importance. 

The Soviet Communists are planning for what they call 
“an entire historical era,” and we should do the same. They 
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seek, through many types of maneuvers, gradually to divide 
and weaken the free nations by overextending them in efforts 
which, as Lenin put it, are “beyond their strength, so that 
they come to practical bankruptcy.” Then, said Lenin, “our 
victory is assured.” Then, said Stalin, will be “the moment 
for the decisive blow.” 

In the face of this strategy, measures cannot be judged 
adequate merely because they ward off an immediate danger. 
It is essential to do this, but it is also essential to do so with- 
out exhausting ourselves. 

When the Eisenhower Administration applied this test, we 
felt that some transformations were needed. 

It is not sound military strategy permanently to commit 
U.S. land forces to Asia to a degree that leaves us no strategic 
reserves. 

It is not sound economics, or good foreign policy, to sup- 
port permanently other countries, for in the long run that 
creates as much ill will as good will. 

Also, it is not sound to become permanently committed to 
military expenditures so vast that they lead to “practical 
bankruptcy.” 

Change was imperative to assure the stamina needed for 
permanent security. But it was equally imperative that change 
should be accompanied by understanding of our true pur- 
poses. Sudden and spectacular change had to be avoided. 
Otherwise, there might have been a panic among our friends 
and miscalculated aggression by our enemies. 

We can, I believe, make a good report in these respects. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


We need allies and collective security. Our purpose is to 
make these relations more effective, less costly. This can be 
done by placing more reliance on deterrent power and less 
dependence on local defensive power. 

This is accepted practice so far as local communities are 
concerned. We keep locks on our doors, but we do not have 
an armed guard in every home. We rely principally on a 
community security system so well equipped to punish any 
who break in and steal that, in fact, would-be aggressors are 
generally deterred. That is the modern way of getting maxi- 
mum protection at a bearable cost. 

What the Eisenhower Administration seeks is a similar 
international security system. We want, for ourselves and 
the other free nations, a maximum deterrent at a bearable 
cost. 

Local defense will always be important. But there is no 
local defense which alone will contain the mighty land power 
of the Communist world. Local defenses must be reinforced 
by the further deterrent of massive retaliatory power. A po- 
tential aggressor must know that he cannot always prescribe 
battle conditions that suit him. Otherwise, for example, a 
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potential aggressor, who is glutted with man power, might be 
tempted to attack in confidence that resistance would be con- 
fined to man power. He might be tempted to attack in places 
where his superiority was decisive. 

The way to deter aggression is for the free community to 
be willing and able to respond vigorously at places and with 
means of its own choosing. 

So long as our basic policy concepts were unclear, our mili- 
tary leaders could not be selective in building our military 
power. If an enemy could pick his time and place and 
method of warfare—and if our policy was to remain the 
traditional one of meeting aggression by direct and _ local 
opposition—then we needed to be ready to fight in the 
Arctic and in the tropics; in Asia, the Near East and in 
Europe; by sea, by land and by air; with old weapons and 
with new weapons. 

The total cost of our security efforts, at home and abroad, 
was over 50 billion dollars per annum, and involved, for 
1953, a projected budgetary deficit of 9 billion; and 11 
billion for 1954. This was on top of taxes comparable to war- 
time taxes, and the dollar was depreciating in effective value. 
Our allies were similarly weighed down. This could not be 
continued for long without grave budgetary, economic and 
social consequences. 

But before military planning could be changed, the Presi- 
dent and his advisers, as represented by the National Secu- 
rity Council, had to take some basic policy decisions. This has 
been done. The basic decision was to depend primarily upon 
a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means and at places 
of our choosing. Now the Department of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff can shape our military establishment to 
fit what is our policy, instead of having to try to be ready to 
meet the enemy’s many choices. That permits of a selection 
of military means instead of a multiplication of means. As a 
result, it is now possible to get, and share, more basic security 
at less cost. 


THE FAR EAST 


Let us now see how this concept has been applied to for- 
eign policy, taking first the Far East. 

In Korea this Administration effected a major trans- 
formation. The fighting has been stopped on honorable 
terms. That was possible because the aggressor, already 
thrown back to and behind his place of beginning, was 
faced with the possibility that the fighting might, to his 
own great peril, soon spread beyond the limits and methods 
which he had selected. 

The cruel toll of American youth and the nonproductive 
expenditure of many billions has been stopped. Also our 
armed forces are no longer largely committed to the Asian 
mainland. We can begin to create a strategic reserve which 
greatly improves our defensive posture. 

This change gives added authority to the warning of 
the members of the United Nations which fought in Korea 
that if the Communists renewed the aggression, the United 
Nations’ response would not necessarily be confined to 
Korea. 

I have said, in relation to Indochina, that if there were 
open Red Chinese Army aggression there, that would have 
“grave consequences which might not be confined to Indo- 
china.” 

I expressed last month the intention of the United States 
to maintain its position in Okinawa. This is needed to en- 
sure adequate striking power to implement the collective- 
security concept which I describe. 

All of this is summed up in President Eisenhower's impor- 
tant statement of December 26. He announced the progres- 
sive reduction of the United States ground forces in Korea. 
He pointed out that United States military forces in the Far 
East will now feature “highly mobile naval; air and am- 
phibious units”; and he said in this way, despite some with- 
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—United Press 


SECRETARY DULLES: ‘’. . . massive retaliatory power’’ 


drawal of land forces, the United States will have a capacity 
to oppose aggression “with even greater effect than here- 
tofore.” 

The bringing home of some of our land forces also pro- 
vides a most eloquent rebuttal to the Communist charge of 
“imperialism.” 

If we turn to Europe, we see readjustments in the NATO 
collective-security effort. Senator Vandenberg called the 
North Atlantic Treaty pledges “the most practical deterrent 
and discouragement to war which the wit of man has yet 
devised.” But he said also that “if the concept and objective 
are to build sufficient forces in being to hold the Russian line 
. .. it presents ruinous corollaries both at home and abroad.” 

In the first years of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, after the aggression in Korea, its members made an 
emergency build-up of military strength. I do not question 
the judgment of that time. The strength thus built has served 
well the cause of peace. But the pace originally set could not 
be maintained indefinitely. 

At the April meeting of the NATO Council, the United 
States put forward a new concept, now known as that 
of the “long haul.” That meant a steady development of de- 
fensive strength at a rate which will preserve and not exhaust 
the economic strength of our allies and ourselves. This would 
be reinforced by the striking power of a strategic air force 
based on internationally agreed positions. 

We found, at the Council of last December, that there was 
general acceptance of the “long haul” concept, and recogni- 
tion that it better served the probable needs than an effort to 
create full defensive land strength at a ruinous price. 

One of the emergency aspects of NATO is that it was be- 
gun before there was a solid foundation. 

For example, Western Europe cannot be successfully de- 
fended without a defense of West Germany. West Germany 
cannot be defended without help from the Germans. German 
participation is excluded by the armistice arrangements still 
in force. 

The West German Republic needs to be freed from the 
armistice, and new political arrangements should be made to 
assure that rearmed Germans will serve the common cause 
and never serve German militarism. 

The French produced a plan to take care of this matter. It 
was to create a European Defense Community, composed of 
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France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and 
West Germany. They would have a European Army, includ- 
ing Germans, but there would be no national armies in West 
Europe. 

A treaty to create this Defense Community was signed in 
May, 1952. But when the Eisenhower Administration took 
office last January, no government had sought parliamentary 
ratification, and the project was nigh unto death. 

President Eisenhower is deeply convinced that there can 
be no long-term assurance of security and vitality for 
Europe, and therefore for the Western world including 
the United States, unless there is a unity which will include 
France and Germany and end the disunity which has 
led to recurrent wars, and in our generation to two World 
Wars. As NATO’s Chief Commander, and now as President, 
he continues to make clear the importance which the United 
States attached to the consummation of the European De- 
fense Community and, we would hope, thereafter a Political 
Community. 

Until the goals of EDC are achieved, NATO, and indeed 
future peace, are in jeopardy. Distrust between France and 
Germany is inflammable and already Communist agents are 
looking to it as a means for international arson. 

There are, of course, immense difficulties in the way of the 
final consummation of Franco-German unity. But we have 
confidence that peace will soon have the indispensable foun- 
dation of the EDC. 


ECONOMIC AID 


New collective-security concepts reduce nonproductive 
military expenses of our allies to a point where it is desirable 
and practicable also to reduce economic aid. There was need 
of a more self-respecting relationship, and that, indeed, is 
what our allies wanted. Trade, broader markets and a flow 
of investments are far more healthy than intergovernmental 
grants-in-aid. 

There are still some strategic spots where the local gov- 
ernments cannot maintain adequate armed forces without 
some financial support from us. In these cases, we take the 
judgment of our military advisérs as to how to proceed in the 
common interest. For example, we have contributed largely, 
ungrudgingly, and I hope constructively, to end aggression 
and advance freedom in Indochina. 

The Technical Assistance Program is being continued, and 
we stand ready to meet nonrecurrent needs due to crop 
failures or like disasters. 

But, broadly speaking, foreign budgetary aid is being 
limited to situations where it clearly contributes to military 
strength. 


THE HOPE 


In the ways I outlined we gather strength for the long-term 
defense of freedom. 

We do not, of course, claim to have found some magic 
formula that jnsures against all forms of Communist suc- 
cesses. It is normal that at some times and at some places 
there may be setbacks to the cause of freedom. What we do 
expect to insure is that any setbacks will have only tem- 
porary and local significance because they will leave un- 
impaired those free-world assets which in the long run will 
prevail. 

If we can deter such aggression as would mean general 
war—and that is our confident resolve—then we can let 
time and fundamentals work for us. We do not need self- 
imposed policies which sap our strength. 

The fundamental, on our side, is the richness—spiritual, 
intellectual and material—that freedom can produce and the 
irresistible attraction it then sets up. That is why we do not 
plan ourselves to shackle freedom to preserve freedom. We 
intend that our conduct and example shall continue, as in 
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the past, to show all men how good can be the fruits of 
freedom. 

If we rely on freedom, then it follows that we must abstain 
from diplomatic moves which would seem to endorse cap- 
tivity. That would, in effect, be a conspiracy against freedom. 
I can assure you that we shall never seek illusory security for 
ourselves by such a “deal.” 

We do negotiate about specific matters but only to ad- 
vance the cause of human welfare. 

President Eisenhower electrified the world with his pro- 
posal to lift a great weight of fear by turning atomic energy 
from a means of death into a source of life. Yesterday, I 
started procedural talks with the Soviet Government on that 
topic. 

We have persisted, with our Allies, in seeking the unifi- 
cation of Germany and the liberation of Austria. Now the 
Soviet rulers have agreed to discuss these questions. We 
expect to meet them soon in Berlin. I hope they will come 
with a sincerity which will equal our own. 

We have sought a conference to unify Korea and relieve it 
of foreign troops. So far, our persistence is unrewarded, but 
we have not given up. 

These efforts at negotiation are normal initiatives that 
breathe the spirit of freedom. They involve no plan for a 
partnership division of world power with those who suppress 
freedom. 

If we persist in the courses I outline, we shall confront 
dictatorship with a task that is, in the long run, beyond its 
strength. For unless it changes, it must suppress the human 
desires that freedom satisfies—as we shall be demonstrating 

If the dictators persist in their present course, then it is 
they who will be limited to superficial successes, while their 
foundation crumbles under the tread of their iron boots. 

Human beings, for the most part, want simple things. 

They want to worship God in accordance with the dic- 
tates of their conscience. But that is not easily granted 
by those who promote an atheistic creed. 

They want to think in accordance with the dictates ot 
their reason. But that is not easily granted by those who 
represent an authoritarian system. 

They want to exchange views with others and to per- 
suade and to be persuaded by what appeals to their rea- 
son and their conscience. But that is not easily granted 
by those who believe in a society of conformity. 

They want to live in their homes without fear. But 
that is not easily granted by those who believe in a po- 
lice-state system. 

They want to be able to work productively and cre- 
atively and to enjoy the fruits of their labor. But that is 
not easily granted by those who look upon human beings 
as a means to create a powerhouse to dominate the world. 
We can be sure that there is going on, even within Russia, 

a silent test of strength between the powerful rulers and the 
multitudes of human beings. Each individual no doubt seems 
by himself to be helpless in this struggle. But their aspira- 
tions in the aggregate make up a mighty force. 

There are signs that the rulers are bending to some of the 
human desires of their people. There are promises of more 
food, more household goods, more economic freedom. 

That does not prove that the Soviet rulers have themselves 
been converted. It is rather that they may be dimly perceiving 
a basic fact: that is, that there are limits to the power of any 
rulers indefinitely to suppress the human spirit. 

In that God-given fact lies our greatest hope. It is a hope 
that can sustain us. For even if the path ahead be long and 
hard, it need not be a warlike path; and we can know that 
at the end may be found the blessedness of peace. 


The foregoing is the full text of an address by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles on “The Evolution of Foreign Policy,’ 
delivered before the Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York on January 12. 
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ROME....PARIS....WASHINGTON....BERLIN.... 








>> The U.S. is putting Italy on notice to clamp down on the Communists or 
expect drastic cuts in U.S. aid, military as well as economic. 

Washington's fear is that Italy may ultimately drift into the hands of the 
Communists, and take U.S. arms and dollars with it. 

A U.S. investment of well over 3 billion dollars to date is involved. 

A key military position also is involved. Italy, headquarters for the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet, is basic to the defense of the whole Mediterranean area. 

And yet.....U.S. Congressmen visiting Italy see a weak, unstable Government 
with Communists constantly gaining strength, with Communist unions dominating 
factories living off U.S. arms contracts. The question is whether U.S. aid and 
U.S. arms to Italy will wind up as an asset to the U.S. or to Soviet Russia. 

















>> In Rome, American officials are warning the Italian Government and Italian 

industry that U.S. defense contracts can, if necessary, be canceled. 

The U.S. threat is taking this form: In Italian defense plants that have 
U.S. contracts, an increase in the vote going to Communists in shop elections 
may be considered by the U.S. as ample ground for canceling a contract. 

U.S. idea is by this means to put pressure on Italy's Government as well as 
on industry. The Government owns about half of Italy's heavy industry. 

There's no intention of denying U.S. contracts to firms simply because some 
employes are Communists. Nearly every Italian plant has some Communist workers. 

As it is, Italian defense plants are handling 400 million dollars' worth of 
U.S. contracts for producing arms, and expect as much more during the coming 
year for aircraft, ammunition, electronic orders. At this rate, U.S. contracts 
will be financing 56 per cent of Italy's total arms output. 





>> A look inside an Italian factory shows what the U.S. is up against. Here's 
the report of an American observer after inspecting a big defense plant: 

"An overwhelming majority of workers in this factory belong to a Commu- 
nist union. Only a few, of course, are hard-core Communists. Most simply figure 
that Communist leaders will get them more money than non-Communist leaders can. 

"The management ignores these fellow travelers in order to concentrate on 
the hard-core boys, the activists. Italian secret police help the company spot 
them. Hard-core Communists are fired, whenever possible, for breach of disci- 
pline or any other reason--except that of being Communists. Those who can't 
easily be fired may be demoted, if they're foremen, or moved out of sensitive jobs. 

"One small department, not producing arms, is staffed wholly by these 
activists, on the theory they're easier to watch if kept in one spot. 

"To an American, though, the surprising thing is how cautious the company 
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WORLDGRAM--~ (Continued) 


feels it has to be in ousting dangerous Communists. It doesn't even dare talk 
about its anti-Communist actions, for fear of Communist reprisals." 


>> When you ask who's winning in this Italian factory..... 

"The company's answer is that its moves against hard-core Communists--plus 
a welfare program far more generous than the average--will win in time. 

"The Communist union, the records show, controlled 75 per cent of workers 
in this plant five years ago. Now, the union controls 65 per cent. 

"My guess is the Communists will have a majority for a long time to come." 








>> In Paris a campaign is on to get American GI's into the Indochina war. 

Here are the arguments cropping up in the French press: 

A truce with the Communists in Indochina, as things now stand, would end up 
in a Communist Indochina. U.S. aid, even when it pays two thirds of the bill, 
is apparently no guarantee of victory. U.S. troops, in action alongside French 
and native forces, offer the only substantial hope of victory. 

As the French see it: Either it is important to block Communist expansion in 
Southeast Asia or it isn't. If it's not important to the free world, France is 
now ready to pull out of Indochina. But if victory in Indochina is important, 
it's up to the Allies to fight for it. The French can't do it by themselves. 

This is the way some influential Frenchmen are talking in Paris now. 

You'll probably hear more of it. It may be the French official line before long. 

A truce in Korea, while fighting continues in Indochina, makes the French 
wonder why they should go on fighting. U.S. troop withdrawal from Korea adds to 
this French uneasiness. Hints from Washington that some U.S. officials favor 
recognition of Communist China do not encourage the French to keep on fighting. 

U.S. arms, Paris now says, aren't enough. American GI's are needed, too. 




















>> Russia's satellites are again giving Moscow cause to worry. Here are new 
reports on Communist industrial efficiency that have reached Berlin: 
Czechoslovakia's industry, once famous for quality output, is now far 
below prewar standards. Complaints run the gamut from turbines to ladies' hose. 
Poland's shipyards, in prewar days among the world's best, have been able 
to launch only a few small ships since the Communists took over. Though 10,000 
workers are on the job, most of their work has gone to.waste. The management, 
run by Communist Party stalwarts, may understand Marx, but not shipbuilding. 
Poland's merchant fleet, a prominent feature of Communist propaganda, is 
still mainly on paper. The merchant ship "Warsaw," advertised by the Commu- 
nists as a prime example of Communist shipbuilding, turns out to have been built 
in Sweden as the "Axel Salen," then secretly brought to Danzig and rechristened. 











>> Word from Communist Rumania completes the story of the canal planned to 
shorten the Danube-Black Sea route. It was to give Rumania a modern port 
on the Black Sea and be a typical example of Communist efficiency. 

After four years of work, employing 80,000 men, mostly slave labor, only 
12 miles of the 40-mile canal have been dug, only 3 miles cemented. Thousands 
of workers died in the malarial swamps. Four Rumanian engineers were shot. 

Now the whole thing has been called off, on orders from Moscow. 

Soviet engineers, in charge, never were able to keep the job on schedule. 
At the rate they were going, they couldn't have finished the canal before 1970. 
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Beechcrafts mean 


Distant plants — distant branch operations — dis- 
tant markets — are only hours away, instead of 


days, in a company-owned Beechcraft. 


The time it takes key men to travel somewhere 
has long been the limiting factor of many a busi- 
ness. But when you put a twin-engine Model 18 
Beechcraft on the company pay roll — travel time 
is slashed by as much as 75 per cent. This eight- 
place, 200 mile-an-hour plane is comfortable, 


safe and economical. 










MODEL 16 





BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





more Business 


In the new battle to keep your company ahead of 
competition, your own Beechcraft transport will 
get your executive staff, technicians, and top 
salesmen more places faster than any other means 
of transportation. 


The business expansion of the petroleum industry 
has been due in no small measure to the adoption 
of company-owned air transportation. Beechcrafts 
play a major part in helping petroleum pro- 
ducers — and Beechcrafts can help your company 
build a bigger, better business, too. 


Typical costs, operating data on request 
from your Beechcraft distributor or 

from Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 














with CLEO F. CRAIG 


President, American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


MIRACLES AHEAD IN TELEPHONE AGE 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How long will it be before you can 
sit in your own home and dial a number anywhere 
in the U.S.? Will you be able to see the party at the 
other end, as well as talk to him? 

New things are happening daily in the telephone 
business. 

What will the industry think of next? To get the 
answer to this and other questions, U.S. News & 
World Report invited to its conference room, Cleo F. 
Craig, president of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. The questions and Mr. Craig’s an- 
swers follow. 
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CLEO F: CRAIG has been head of the world’s largest 
communications network, the Bell System, since 
1951. He supervises service to 41 million telephones, 
more than half of all the phones in the world. 

Mr. Craig’s career parallels the development of 
the modern telephone industry. He was graduated 
from the University of Missouri in 1913 as an elec- 
trical engineer. He went to work at once for the tele- 
phone company, and rose through the ranks as equip- 
ment man, division inspector, plant superintendent 
and long-lines general manager to a vice presidency 
in 1940. He is 60 years old 








Q How long before we can pick up a phone and dial any 
place in the United States, Mr. Craig? 

A I wish I knew. Two of our offices have been changed 
over in the last year, in addition to Englewood, N. J., which 
has been in service for two years. We put an office in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and we have one in Detroit. So we have three such 
places now where the subscribers in those areas can dial some 
14 million telephones around the country. We expect this year 
to have about 20 additional offices changed over. I would 
think that within 10 years a good portion of the people in this 
country could dial direct to most of the large places. 

Q How are you going to be able to check up and record 
how much they owe you? 

A That’s done with what we call our AMA apparatus, 
automatic message accounting. Every call is recorded on a 
tape with space for 29 punch marks. All the calls are asso- 
ciated with particular trunks. You'll have in a central office 
which has this equipment 100 trunks, let’s say, and we record 
on this tape what happens—the time it happens, the calling 
telephone, the called telephone, time connection was estuab- 
lished, time connection was disestablished—by trunk num- 
bers. We take the record off the tape by machine and 
thereby we can associate with each telephone in that ex- 
change all the calls it has made. 

Q This is an automatic recording? 

A Yes. 

Q Does this record, too, the length of time that a call 
takes? You can’t handle person-to-person that way, can you? 

A No. These are station-to-station, and the length of 
time is recorded. The person-to-person call has to go through 
an operator who makes the ticket. 

Q Then it can’t be a collect call, either, can it? 

A No. That has to go through an operator, too. 

Q How is the direct long-distance dialing in Englewood 
working out? 

A Very well. 
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Q How would the person making the call know whether 
the circuit is busy or the telephone is busy? 

A He would get a busy signal and then hang up. 

Q He wouldn't know how long he would have to wait, 
would he? 

A No, no more than a local call. 

Q Can this ¢inl system from one city to another ever be 
available on a coin box? 

A I know of no method tor that at the present time be- 
cause we have to collect the charge at the time of the call 
there. For a regular subscriber, this is all recorded on tape 
and billed later. Of course, it is not outside the realm of possi- 
bility that we could devise a means. But he has to be told 
how much money to deposit. 

Q Why are you finding it necessary to change telephone 
numbers so that instead of just four digits they all have 
five digits? 

A Sometimes it is because the community has grown and 
needs more numbers, but generally it’s because we are 
getting ready for nition-wide. customer dialing. 

So we are going to a standard numbering system over 
the whole country, both as to central-office names and as 
to the number of digits that have to be dialed. The scheme 
is this: The first three numbers that you will dial will 
connect you with the particular area of the country. The 
next two letters and the next number identify the commu- 
nity and the central office, and the last four are for the 
particular telephone. For example, the San Francisco Bay 
area is 415. 

So, if you wanted to get a telephone in that area, you 
would pick up your telephone and dial 415, then the two 
letters and the number of the telephone. You would be im- 
mediately routed to the office in that area. If the main line 
were busy, the apparatus would automatically search for the 
first alternate route. If the first alternate route were busy, 
it would automatically search out a second alternate route. 
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Coming: Nation-wide Dial for Long Distance ... Vision 
Along With Voice .. . ‘Walkie-Talkie’ Like Wrist Watch 


Q Do you have to wait for the 415 to 
go through? 

A You don’t havé to wait at all, because 
the apparatus takes care of that right 
through. You dial one digit after the other, 
415 and then go on through. I live in 
Ridgewood, which is about 10 miles from 
Englewood, and just for the fun of it I had 
an Englewood number put in my house so 
that I could play around with calls to the 
various cities. It would take me about 15 
seconds to dial an area number—415, plus 
the two letters, plus the five numbers—and 
then it would take 15 seconds more for 
the number to answer. 

Q What if you don’t know the number 
you want? 

A Then you have to call the operator, 
merely dial 0. Take Englewood, for exarnple: About 96 per 
cent of the dialable calls are now being dialed by the 
subscriber, and 4 per cent are still handled by an operator. 
We provide enough operators to help anyone who doesn’t 
want to dial—although we try to get them to dial if the 
number is dialable, and the service will be much faster if 
they do. But they may be crippled or have some physical 
handicap—in which case they can do just as they’ve always 
done with the manual. 

Q Is this long-distance dialing going to reduce the num- 
ber of operators? 

A It would reduce the number of operators over what we 
would have to have otherwise. But, take our present situa- 
tion, we've come up now to where we are 80 per cent 
mechanized on our local service. We've come up to the point 
where we are dialing by the operator about 40 per cent of 
our long-distance calls, and we have more operators em- 
ployed in the Bell System today than we have ever had. 
And we have more people on the Bell System pay roll than 
we have ever had. 

Q And still advertising to get more— 

A Right. We could not possibly handle the telephone 
business in this country if we had to handle it by the meth- 
ods of 30 years ago. You wouldn’t have the service. 

Q And even with the dial service, you will still need 
those operators you now have? 

A Based on past history, we will need those and more, too. 

Q So it will not result in any diminution of the labor force— 

A No. And wherever we go to dial with a manual office, 
we say to those girls who are regular employes: “We will 
undertake to train you for a different job with the telephone 
company, or you can transfer to another office.” We give 
them the opportunity of taking other jobs or moving to 
some other place. 

Q With all these automatic devices, are you going to in- 
vent something that will help us look up the number without 
somebody doing it for us? 
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A Well—we provide the subscribers in 
Englewood with attractive booklets so that 
they can keep the numbers that they call. 
We give each subscriber a booklet which 
shows what the area number is for San 
Francisco or for Detroit or for Boston, and 
so on. So they know that they have to dial 
that code of three numbers ahead of dial- 
ing the local number of the area. 

Q What happens when I dial my. num- 
ber in San Francisco, and the operator 
breaks in and says, “I'm sorry, but that 
number has been disconnected”? Am I 
paying for that time that it takes to look 
that up? 

A That charge would not start until 
you were connected with the number 
called. 

Q Will that operator in San Francisco look up the new 
number for me? 

A If the number you dialed had been changed, the San 
Francisco operator would give you the new number. At 
the same time, your Englewood operator is available to 
give you any help you need. We're organized to give you 
a local-community service. The telephone, to our notion, 
is a community service. It’s the service that one neigh- 
bor would give to another, and we think our success in 
this business depends on our continuing to be a good 
neighbor, and to keep it as a local service, not as some- 
thing impersonal. 

Q Your success in that varies in place to place, doesn’t it? 

A Yes, but I would say our success is directly proportional 
to how human we can continue to be and how much personal 
service we can continue to render. If we ever get to the 
point where we are just a machine rendering you~ service, 
then our relations with the public are going to be pretty 
terrible. 

Q Does this new system cost more or cost less for the sub- 
scriber himself? 

A If you're asking me whether telephone rates will come 
down in the country, I would say that it will depend upon 
what happens to prices in the rest of the country. 

Q And the volume, too? 

A Yes. 


HEARING PLUS SEEING— 


Q When will we be able to see the person we are calling? 
A Some of the developments in the laboratory at the mo- 
ment—transistors, for example, and things of that nature 
—are going to make it possible for us to create very large 
bundles of circuits between specific locations. It’s possible 
to do this now, but it costs too much money. As we make 
more and more use of these new instrumentalities, we will 
(Continued on next page) 
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.. - ‘If telephone is busy, your message will be recorded’ 


be able to create the circuits cheaper than we are able to 
provide them today. 

It is certainly within the realms of possibility that we 
can furnish vision along with hearing for, let’s say, factory 
operations, where you have some large-volume require- 
ments. In fact, I think there’s an installation now in Chicago 
where all the operations in a particular manufacturing 
process are supervised from a central point by means of 
television. That is all transmitted by these big, wide-band 
circuits. 

Now, as we are able to create more and more wide chan- 
nels cheaper and cheaper—and I would expect that that is 
coming right along—it will be possible to do the vision along 
with the voice. But I think it’s a long time off before a single 
subscriber in a residence can see another single subscriber 
in another residence, let’s say, 1,000 miles away. I think the 
cost there will still be pretty high in comparison with what 
the subscriber would want to pay. 

Q It wouldn't really be worth much to the average sub- 
scriber who calls out of town, particularly for someone he 
hasn’t seen, would it? 

A No. But this thing of being able to see operations—to 
be able to see the make-up of your magazine, for example— 
has very wide application, I think. So I would expect that we 
would find quite a lot of that. 

Then the recording and the talk-back features, I think, are 
going to come along pretty fast, where, if the telephone is 
busy, you will get some sort of signal which will tell you to 








‘TO CONNECT UP WITH ANYBODY, ANYWHERE’... 





go ahead with your message and it will be recorded, or you 
will be able to have a play-back if they want to leave a mes- 
sage for you. I think you'll see very wide application of that. 
We can do that today. And we are doing it at not too high 
prices. I think that will come along as a fairly reasonable, 
cheap service. 

I would expect that some of these days you might do a 
Dick Tracy job with a wrist-watch type of transmitter and 
receiver. That will involve putting in a lot of receiving sta- 
tions around through the metropolitan area, a very large 
number so that the transmitting-wave band is quite short 
and you can use very high waves that don’t travel very far 
and don’t interfere with other radio communications. Again, 
we know how to do that, but it’s a question of*being able to 
do it in quantity at a price. 

Q You mean you can call up your friends and talk to 
them while you are walking along the street? 

A There is a service today in New York City—a receiving- 
only service. You can carry a little receiver in your pocket 
which you put up to your ear. You have a number—for exam- 
ple, your number may be 8—and you listen on your receiver 
for that number. If 8 comes over that receiver, you know 
that you are wanted somewhere on the telephone. So, you go 
telephone the central bureau, and they will tell you what’s 
what. 

Q Can’t you listen in on everybody else, too? 

A No. Only your number comes over the radio. You then 
have to go to a regular telephone to find out what to do 
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EYE ON THE FUTURE: ‘‘We spend 
. . - 50 to 60 million dollars a year 
on research and development.” 


THE TINY TRANSISTOR: ‘‘We think that this will take the 
place of many of the vacuum tubes that we use, and 
we will use millions of them in the telephone plant. “ 








SETTING IT UP: With automatic dialing, ‘‘within 10 WATCHING IT WORK: With automatic accounting—"‘We 
years a good portion of the people in this coun- record on this tape what happens—the time it hap- 
try could dial direct to most of the large places.” pens ... We take the record off the tape by machine.” 
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. « - ‘Speak numbers, and mechanical robot will do the dialing’ 


about that call. But what I was speaking about earlier is 
that you will get your message and talk on the street. 

Q Well, will it be possible to do that and not listen in on 
everybody else’s conversations? 

A Yes. 

Q Can that conversation be tapped? 

A Yes, it could be. 

Q There is the public impression that there is a great 
deal of wire tapping being done. What is your impression 
there? 

A I think that there is nowhere near as much wire tapping 
being done as the popular impression would have it. 

Q Would a telephone company know about it if a wire 
were tapped? 

A In some cases, we would. 

Q Then it can be done without your knowledge? 

A Well, it can be done so that it is quite hard to detect. 

Q Isn't that illegal? 

A In certain States, I think the laws permit tapping for 
certain purposes. 

Q Have you heard of a device that would enable some- 
body sitting across the street to listen to our conversation 
here? 

A That’s supposed to be an inductive device—he would 
have a microphone planted near here so that he could get 
enough of a signal to find out what was going on. But, unless 
he had a microphone here in the walls of the room, I don’t 
think it would be very feasible. 


Q Leaning up against the window wouldn't do it? 

A No, I think not. 

Q What happened to your mechanical talking robot you 
had at the World’s Fair? 

A The Voder? Well, the Voder has an offspring now 
named Audrey. Audrey is getting better educated all the 
time, and we now have her to the point where she will rec- 
ognize any one person—that is, we can adjust Audrey 
for one individual so that he can speak the numbers and 
Audrey will do the dialing for him. We have not got her 
to the point where we can adjust her and then start 
around this table and have each one of us call out the 
numbers and Audrey infallibly dial. We are in the stage 
of breaking down the syllables and sounds that go to 
make up certain words to the point where Audrey will 
recognize even a Scotsman’s brogue, and we are making 
great headway. 

Q What’s the value of this? 

A So that some day instead of dialing you might just give 
your number as I am talking here: “I want 123-CL6-1485,” 
and you're connected. It can be done for me today. We can 
adjust Audrey for me. I could go to Englewood if Audrey 
were there and speak those numbers and I would get my 
distant number. 

Q What kind of apparatus is it? 

A It’s a panel with a lot of tubes and coils and condensers. 
It’s nothing human. 

(Continued on next page) 
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LINKING THE FARMS: “‘In the areas 
that we serve . . . about two out 
of three farms have telephones.” 


LINKING THE CITIES: ‘‘We are 
going to get a standard numbering 
system over the whole country.” 


LINKING THE SUBURBS: ‘‘Of our 
... telephones ... one third are 


business and two thirds residence.” 





Photos Wide World 
MACHINE THAT ‘UNDERSTANDS’: ‘‘We can adjust 
Audrey for one individual so that he can speak the 
number and Audrey will do the dialing for him." 


SMALLER AND SMALLER GADGETS: “' | would expect that 
some of these days you might do a Dick Tracy job 
with a wrist-watch type of transmitter and receiver.” 
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Interviews 





-- - ‘Hope next transatlantic cable will be suitable for TV’ 


Q At the World’s Fair you had a speaking robot— 
A Yes, and this is the outgrowth of that. This is a practical 
application of what goes into sound, what makes up sound. 


FUTURE OF TELEVISION— 


Q Do you think it will be long before there will be tele- 
vision in every State in the Union? 

A As of the end of 1953, there were around 350 television 
stations in the country. We serve via the national TV net- 
works about 230 of those 350 stations. 

As of the end of 1954, the number of TV stations, as 
estimated by people who are in that business, will have 
grown to 500, and we think that if it grows to 500, of that 
500 we will be serving about 350. We are serving today 
about 70 per cent of the stations, and we will serve on the 
expanded basis about 70 per cent of the stations. Out of the 
population of the country of 160 million, we are now reach- 
ing areas where 100 million of the population can tune in 
on TV network programs. 

Q Are you making any money out of those television co- 
axial cables? 

A We don’t keep separate books on the different branches 
of the service because much of the plant is used in com- 
mon. 

Q Do you think it’s profitable today? 

A We have gone to very considerable expense and spent 
millions of dollars on getting a backbone network established 
over the whole country—this thing of trying to reach every 
State that we've been talking about. Since TV came in, 
over the last five years, we have, perhaps, had a larger ex- 
penditure than we have earned money on. 

Q How many miles of coaxial cable do you have in the 
country today? 

A We span the country—that is, we have a network of 
coaxia! cables going east and west, north and south. We 
are getting rapidly a parallel network of radio relay towers. 


REASON FOR OCEAN CABLES— 


Q Is your cverseas business increasing? 

A Yes. At the present time we’re handling about a million 
calls a year to foreign countries—about 100 foreign coun- 
tries, by the way—and we connect up with about 96 per 
cent of the world’s telephones. 

Q Why are you laying a cable? Are you going to abandon 
radio? 

A No. We have at the present time between here and 
London 12 telephone channels. They are loaded with traffic, 
and at times when the atmospheric conditions are bad we 
may have only one or two circuits in working order—some- 
times none at all. This new cable will provide us with 36 
circuits that we think will be workable all the time, and just 
as good circuits as you get between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, whereas the circuits now between New York and Lon- 
don are subject to fading. 

Q There is a lack of privacy, too, isn’t there? 

A Oh, no. We can put privacy on there. We do that by 
chopping up the voice. We can give you what we consider 
unbreakable privacy. We also do that for Government busi- 
ness during times of war. But it will be a much more satis- 
factory talk and provide us with much more in the way of 
capacity than we can get by radio. 


Q Why is it impractical to lay a cable for television at this 
time? 

A The repeaters or amplifiers have to be fed power from 
both ends, and I doubt that we have a repeater presently 
in the laboratories, and certainly we don’t have one that’s 
ready for commercial manufacturing, where we could feed 
all the power from both ends and do a satisfactory picture 
transmission over the cable. The cables that we are laying— 
and there are two of them, by the way—are coaxial cables. 
They are of the same type that we transmit pictures and tele- 
vision on in this country. But, you see, you can- only put 
on power in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Scotland, and it 
has to come out 1,000 miles to the middle of the ocean to feed 
the repeaters. There'll be over 100 repeaters in these cables 
So that this particular cable will not be suitable for television. 

Q Will it be suitable later on? 

A I would hope that the next cable we lay will be suitable 
for television. By that time we will have developed the art 
and have, perhaps, instead of vacuum tubes, transistors to do 
the repeater job. They take so much less power to operate 
than a vacuum tube. By that time we might well be in a po- 
sition to provide capacity for television in addition to tele- 
phone. 

Q How long will it take you to lay these cables? 

A Three years. We expect to put in the first deep-sea por- 
tion in °55—they can only work about three months in those 
latitudes on account of storms—and then get the second 
cable down in the summer of 56 and the service date we 
hope will be December, ’56. 


WHERE TELEPHONES ARE— 


Q How many residential subscribers are there in this 
country? 

A Of our 41 million telephones, I think one third are 
business and two thirds residence. 

Q We have the largest number of telephones in any coun- 
try and the biggest plant, haven’t we? 

A We have, I think, in this country a little more than 50 
per cent of the total telephones in the world. 

Q What is the percentage of families in this country who 
have telephones? 

A About 67 per cent of the households in Bell territory as 
of the end of 1952. 

Q Does everyone in America who wants a telephone have 
a telephone? 

A No, I think not. 

Q How many people are without telephones who want 
them? 

A Probably millions and the new demand for service 
keeps right on. 

Q How long ago has it been since people did have all the 
telephones they wanted? 

A Since before World War II. 

Q And therefore you have a backlog of requests— 

A We have a specific backlog at present of about 400,000, 
and about 1,100,000 who want to be on a line with fewer 
parties. 

Q Why can’t you give them to them right away? 

A Well, that’s what we’ve been endeavoring to do ever 
since the war. We've been growing at the rate of about 2 mil- 
lion telephones a year. We've nearly doubled the number 
of telephones in this country. Last year, to gain not quite 
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.- - Business slackening ‘showed up in September, 1953’ 


2 million telephones, we had to install some 9% million, of 
which about 3 million were changes in location. We discon- 
nected more than 7% million, including the changes in address. 

Q How long will it be before you catch up with your 
backlog? 

A At the present rate we are gaining on the backlog at 
about 200,000 a year, and we're improving the party-line 
situation at the rate of about 300,000 a year. 

Q Is there any sign that that backlog might increase? 

A No. I think we are making more inroads at the present 
time on the backlog than we have in past years. In many 
States and many communities, people do not have to wait 
for telephones at all. The new demand is a little off at the 
present time. 

Q How does that reflect itself? 

A You can tell in demands for new service, both local 
and long distance, and whether it’s localized or general. 
We would normally expect a gain of about 5 per cent a year 
in our long-distance traffic. At the present time we're running 
just even with a year ago. 

Q When did it first show up? 

A It showed up in a sharp way in September, 1953. 

Q All over the country? 

A Yes. 

Q People just stopped talking? 

A Well, no. They don’t stop talking ever in this country— 
but, they stopped talking so much. 

Q Do you think that’s due to the diminution of the volume 
of general business? 

A Yes. 

Q It’s on the business side, then, rather than the personal 
side? 

A Well, I would judge that it’s both, but I would also 
think that the fact that we don't have the normal gain is due 
mostly to the softening in business. 

Q Is the decrease in the daytime or the nighttime? 

A I don't have the data on that. 

Q If it were in the daytime, you could certainly trace it 
far more to business, couldn’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q You said the number of telephones had nearly doubled 
since the war. Could you give us those figures, from what to 
what? 

A Yes. From around 22 million to around 41 million in the 
Bell System. 


Growth of Demand 

Q When family formations are supposed te start up again, 
around 1960, won't you run into this situation all over again? 

A Yes, but at the present time, you see, there are about 1 
million housing units added each year, and it seems that each 
one of the homes that go up now wants a telephone. 

Q What proportion of the people would you say do have 
telephones? 

A There’s a telephone for each three people in the United 
States. 

Q We haven't made that same progress rurally, have we? 

A Since the end of the war, the Bell companies alone 
have put in 2% million telephones in rural areas where we 
had about a million at the end of the war. So that we have 
gained proportionately in the rural areas much more than 
we have generally over the country, and we're still gaining 
at the rate of about 250,000 a year. We’ve spent something 


like 750 million dollars on rural telephone service since the 
end of the war. 

Q Does that include rural nonfarm areas? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you have any picture as to how completely farm 
homes are supplied with telephones now as against some 
time ago? 

A We think in the areas that we serve in the Bell System, 
about two out of three farms have telephones. 

Q Is that quite an improvement? 

A Yes. 

Q What proportion of the country does the Bell System 
cover? 

A This may surprise you. There are some 5,200 independ- 
ent telephone companies in the country, serving two thirds 
of the area of the United States. 

Q They must hook up with you, though, don’t they? 

A Oh, yes. There’s hardly a telephone in this country 
that doesn’t interconnect with us. 

Q How do you and the others compare in actually serving 
people? 

A We have roughly 41 million of the 50 million telephones 
in service in the country. 

Q That’s telephones. What about the people? 

A I would think that about three quarters of the popula- 
tion is in territory served by the Bell companies. 

Q When you say 41 million telephones, do you mean 41 
million instruments? 

A Yes. 

Q Not subscribers? 

A That is correct. If an office has 10 phones, that counts as 
10. Some homes have two or more, and that counts as two or 
more. 


Location of Independents 

Q Are the 5,200 companies in the sparse areas of the 
country populationwise? 

A Not necessarily so. For instance, one of them operates 
in Rochester, N. Y., one in Long Beach, Calif., one at Tampa 
and St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Q If you use the word “area,” how would you figure that 
—5,200 companies have two thirds of the area. How do you 
measure the area? By city limits? 

A Yes, and adjoining territories. 

Q That is strictly geography and not people— 

A That’s right. 

Q Is the equipment very much alike, interchangeable? 

A Well, we talk from one instrument to the other. 

Q Could you use their telephones on your subscribers, 
and vice versa? 

A Yes. 

Q Have you any figure, dollar or otherwise, indicating 
what percentage of the telephone business you do in this 
country? 

A I would imagine that we do about 85 per cent of the 
business. I would think it is roughly proportional to the num- 
ber of telephones. 

Q What is the total amount of business done by the tele- 
phone in this country, both yours and the others? 

A Our revenue in 1952 was something over 4 billions, 
gross. I don’t know how much the others were. I don’t even 
know if it is published in toto or not. 

(Continued on next page) 
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..- Nearly 5 billions a year for talk. ‘And no better bargain’ 


Q Would your guess be another billion? 

A No. I would think somewhere between a half and three 
quarters. 

Q So that it’s roughly a little less than 5 billion dollars that 
people spend for talk— 

A And no better bargain. 

Q Is the Bell System absorbing more of these independent 
companies? 

A Very few. 

Q Is the total number of companies going down? 

A Yes. Sometimes some of the smaller ones get into finan- 
cial difficulties and they sell out. Generally they are taken 
over by some other independent company. 


Service Improving 

Q Do you think the telephone service is any better now 
than it used to be? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q What do you base this on—lack of complaints? 

A No. Our records show that you get your service faster 
with fewer errors and with less maintenance on your tele- 
phone. We usually go now for four or five years without a 
telephone going out of service. 

Q What about the manually operated? Has dial service 
reduced much of your complaints—wrong numbers, delays 
and so forth? 

A We are relatively freer of complaints, both on man- 
ual and on dial, than, say, 5, 10 years ago because of im- 
proved instrumentalities, better operating methods, better 
efficiency. 

Q Have you any check as to how many people dial wrong 
numbers? Is it considerable? 

A Our customers make mistakes in dialing in 1.7 per cent 
of all their calls. These mistakes are all kinds, but principally 
transposition of digits—dialing 2-3 instead of 3-2, and so 
forth. It might also be of interest that in all but .5 per cent of 
such cases, the customer recognizes his dialing error im- 
mediately and corrects it. 

Q Do you still have any wall-crank telephones in your 
system? 

A Yes, we still have a few. At the last count I think we 
had 800 magneto offices. Now, there aren’t many telephones 
connected up to each of those offices, but there are still those 
800. Within the next three or four years most of them will 
have disappeared. 

Q Have you developed an emergency or auxiliary sys- 
tem to take care of the situation in war or some catastro- 
phe? 

A Yes. In large cities, we are building routes around the 
city, so that if, for example, you would lose your down- 
town central offices here in Washington, we could trunk 
you out by underground cable to offices outside of Wash- 
ington, and then you would be able to get connection 
with whatever cables were in service in Washington through 
those outside fringe offices. Also, we're building long- 
distance offices on the outskirts of cities. For example, out- 
side New York City right now we are putting up an office 
in White Plains so that we can take all the New England 
traffic around New York City via White Plains, Newark, 
Philadelphia and Washington in case New York City 
gets a direct bomb hit. Of course, if White Plains gets a 
direct hit, then we will still have New York City to operate 
from. 


Q Those are not stand-by offices, though, are they? 

A No, we're using them. It’s just like a spider web. We are 
trying to get as many junction points as we can so that if 
two or three strands of the web fail, we can still route around 
the damaged portion. 

Q In other words, you are building your system on that 
theory—you are not just building spare facilities? 

A That's right. With every facility that goes in these days, 
we try to serve some of the people who want service. 

Q Have you any long-range projections as to the number 
of phones? 

A Oh, we take pot shots at that. I don’t think you can 
be exact. I'd say we’ve been gaining at the rate of about 
2 million a year, and I'd think we could expect, with the 
progress that this country is going to experience in the 
years to come, somewhere in the neighborhood of a million 
a year. 

Q Do you expect a big increase in revenues when people 
can dial out-of-town numbers? 

A Not much over the increases that we’ve experienced in 
the past. I would think about a 5 per cent increase each year 
is somewhere near normal. 


HOW THE MONEY IS SPENT— 


Q How much do you spend annually on research and 
development, and what proportion is it of your budget? 

A We spend around 50 to 60 million dollars a year on re- 
search and development. Our total expenses are more than 3 
billion. 

Q What proportion of your costs are labor costs? 

A About two thirds; including taxes, about 50 per cent. 

Q How much of your revenue dollar goes to labor? 

A I! would guess, excluding taxes, somewhere around 45, 
50 cents. 

Q What is the rest of it broken up into? 

A You have materials, depreciation expense, tools and 
motor vehicles. 

Q What is the biggest item—materials? 

A Depreciation with us will run avout 400 millions. I don’t 
have a figure on materials. We pay in direct taxes about 800 
millions. 

Q How many companies do you operate? 

A There are about 20 operating companies. We have the 
Bell Laboratories, of course, and the Western Electric, too. 

Q How many people do you employ? 

A 700,000 in all the country. 

Q How many stockholders do you have? 

A 1,250,000. 

Q How many are employes? 

A About 250,000, about 20 per cent. 

Q What are your total assets? 

A Our plant is about 13 billions, and if you deduct our de- 
preciation reserve, our assets are right at 10 billions at the end 
of 1953. 

Q The biggest corporation in the world, perhaps? 

A Well, I believe the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, if you consider it something of the same type, is in 
excess of that. 

Q Is the total figure on the assets of your Bell employe 
pension fund available for publication? 

A Yes, we publish it all the time. Counting all the com- 
panies, it’s about 1.6 billion dollars altogether in the fund, as 
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I remember. It’s a combination of a lot of funds in the Bell 
System. 

Q What will you spend this year for plant and equipment 
as compared with what you spent last year? 

A We have spent in ’53 close to 1.4 billion dollars on new 
construction, and I would guess that we will spend close to 
that same figure this year. Our rate of expenditure this year 
will be approximately our rate of expenditure last year, be- 
cause, if business does soften up a bit, we will go right ahead 
and try to clean up the held orders and the requests for better 
grades of service. 

Q How many years will you keep up that rate of spend- 
ing? 

A That all depends on demand. 


How Credit Is Established 


Q You have no trouble attracting capital to your telephone 
business, do you? 

A Our experience, I would say, has been pretty favor- 
able. On that you have to go back. That is, you don’t estab- 
lish your credit all at once. You establish your credit over 
a long period of time—as to the security of your principal 
and whether or not you pay a good return on that prin- 
cipal. Raising the sums that we have to raise, you could not 
establish the credit that the Bell System has in any one 
operation. 

I think we have our credit as a result of what we’ve done 
over 20, 30, 40 years. The response of investors I think is 
good in the light of the fact that, while we have covered our 
dividends with some margin, we’ve been growing so fast and 
adding so many shares of stock each year to the total equity 
outstanding that we have not improved our surplus position in 
the period since the end of the war. 

Our surplus today is about $17 a share, and it’s been 
somewhere in the range of from $14 to $17 a share ever 
since the end of the war. We’re making some gains on that 
situation and are improving a little bit, but we’re not get- 
ting the rates and the return in these good times that we 
ought to be getting. We ought to be building that sur- 
plus up because in this country I don’t think the country 
can count on not having some bad times. It has always 
been that way. 

Q To what extent does the federal excise tax hurt the 
long-distance telephone business? 

A The federal excise tax on long-distance calls is 25 per 
cent. It’s the highest excise tax that there is. On local business 
it’s 15 per cent. I don’t think that there is any question at 
all but that it throttles business. 

Q If it went off, would that increase your volume? 

A No doubt about it. You see, we collect about 675 million 
dollars for the Government on that excise tax. 

Q Is that part of the 800 million dollars you spoke of 
before? 

A Oh, no. This is in addition. Total taxes on Bell telephone 
service come to nearly 1% billion dollars. 

Q Does that include the withholding on your own em- 
ployes that you collect for the Government? 

A No, it does not. 

Q Are taxes on your own net income included in that 
billion and a half? 

A Yes, the Bell System income. 

Q So, taxes from those two sources amount to a billion 
and a half—and, in addition, you withhold what? 


A Federal income and Social Security taxes for about 
700,000 employes. 

Q Are telephone rates to the user to go up or down in 
the next several years? 

A Our costs of furnishing service are still rising, and as 
long as this is so, we shall continue to have to ask our custom- 
ers to pay more for service in some places. 

Q How do rates compare today with before the war? 

A On the average, telephone rates are up 30 per cent. 

Q How does that compare with other utility rates? 

A I think it’s more than the power companies. The power 
companies are able to take advantage of volume. With us, 
volume means increased cost per telephone instead of de- 
creased cost per telephone, except on our long-distance busi- 
ness. We get the same benefits from volume on that business 
as the power companies get. 

Q And you've been reducing rates on long-distance calls— 

A Yes, on interstate business, until the increase of last fall, 
but that does not begin to counterbalance the decreases that 
have taken place since before the last war. 

Q It must be hard on your public relations to have to 
announce a rate increase just after you have already gotten 
one— 

A Again, it’s a question of going around and talking to 
people and telling them what the situation is. The telephone 
company isn’t exempt from higher costs of material and higher 
costs of labor, and I think our record of only an average of 30 
per cent increase stacks up pretty well alongside of what 
people pay for butter and milk and meat and other things 
that go in the family budget. 

Q That’s a 30 per cent increase since 1940? 

A Yes, that’s an average. 

Q What is the difference in cost on a five-minute tele- 
phone call from Washington to San Francisco? 

A I can’t tell you that, but it would be a reduction. You are 
talking today for very much less money from Washington to 
San Francisco than you were in 1940. 


KEEPING WAGES UP— 


Q Have you kept pace with the wage rates in other lines 
of industry? 

A Yes. That is our practice—to pay good rates aud pay in 
relationship to what others get in the same community. 

Q They vary in different places? 

A Yes, depending on the wage rates paid in those com- 
munities. 

Q Would you say that your people are among the highest 
paid or in the middle? 

A I would say we're in the upper bracket. 

Q Have your wage increases since before World War II 
been comparable to those in other industries? 

A About 142 per cent, on the average. 

Q Are you finding the wage factor a difficult one to plan 
for in the future operations of your business? 

A No, we take each contract as it comes up, bargain 
it out, determine what’s a fair and reasonable sort of settle- 
ment. 

Q To what, then, do you attribute the fact that you have 
these strikes in recent years? 

A That’s a good question, and I'll try to answer that. To 
my notion inflation hurts us all. I think it.leads to a lot of 

(Continued on next page) 
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unrest and a lot of dissatisfaction. It’s very difficult to keep 
entirely abreast. Our contracts generally run for a_ year. 
Some of them in the postwar period have run for two or 
three years. Employes get behind, just as we get behind in 
our rates for service, in meeting their expenses. So I think 
it's the general ferment of the times. I'd be surprised if 
we didn’t have any strikes. On the other hand, we do every- 
thing we possibly can to avoid strikes, and I think we have 
had relatively few. 

Q Do you have escalator clauses in your contracts? 

A No, we do not. 

Q Do you believe in them? 

A We believe in trying to meet the community wage sched- 
ule, and we think we have done that by adjusting every so 
often as well as we would by escalator clauses. 

Q Isn't your reason for local bargaining due to the fact 
that you have to deal with the local rate-making bodies? 

A No. That is, i think, one reason why we would want 
to, but in an operation the size of the Bell System you couldn't 
possibly keep this community contact, you couldn’t serve the 
people in a community, if you tried to handle all the oper- 
ating out of New York City or out of Washington, D.C. That 
couldn’t possibly be done. The only way you can do it is 
to have operating units which have full and complete author- 
ity over their area. 

Q How long has it been since we have had the threat of 
a general telephone strike? 

A I think 1947 was the last general strike. 

Q Can you operate in spite of a strike today as a result of 
your mechanical operations? 

A I think the experience in Indiana is a good one. They 
furnished pretty good service out there in most of the 
cities. There were three or four or five where that was not 
true. ~ 

Q What damage was done in the cities where they had 
no telephone service? 

A No serious community damage that we know of. 

Q You had your own staff operating so that they were 
never totally without service— 

A Yes. They had two or three towns that were closed for a 
day or so at a time in Indiana, but the Governor of Indiana 
moved in and police protection was provided. 


GOAL: WORLD NETWORK— 


Q To what do you attribute the progress of your company? 

A As to how we've gotten from where we were to where we 
are? Well, I want to talk about that from the standpoint of 
people, individuals. I could describe it with concrete things, 
as when we started with Bell’s first telephone and the first 
pair of wires from Boston out to the suburbs. But I would 
rather talk about it by way of people. 

Bell and those very early pioneers of the telephone business 
had the dream, if you want to call it that, the concept, that 
this was an instrument that could be used to connect up 
anybody, anywhere—not only within the United States but 
in the world. And that concept, in my estimation, still lives 
just as strongly today in the telephone business as it did 
then, and it has been responsible all the way from, say, 1878, 
1880, all through the development of the telephone business. 
That goal lives in the mind of every telephone man and 
woman. That’s No. 1 as to why we've gotten from where 
we were to where we are. 


The second thing is that the people who have run the 
telephone business over the years have had the judgment and 
the vision to organize the work so as to put the research and 
the manufacture and the operations, all, in one pool so that 
they are a team, function as a team. All the operation ex- 
perience feeds back to the research and the manufacture, all 
the manufacturing information flows to the operating and to 
the research, and anything that comes from research imme- 
diately goes out to manufacturing and to operation. Only by 
having the research and the manufacturing and the operating 
all tied together are we able to do the volume job, maintain 
high quality, and do it as cheaply as we do. It would not be 
possible under any other kind of setup. 

Then the third thing is the thing we have touched on 
rather sketchily, and that is the community idea where we 
pass down to our people in the various communities every bit 
of responsibility that they can possibly take and absorb in 
running that particular piece of the telephone plant. They 
are there to meet the community needs and find out what 
it is that their particular town or city needs in the way of 
communication and to see to it that that town gets that 
communication. Then we take all the towns and all the cities 
and tie them together by means of our long-distance facilities 
and try as best we know how—again, this is what lives in 
the minds of telephone people—we try to make this a nation 
of neighbors. 

We want to help everybody feel that he is a part of 
these United States, whether he’s in San Francisco or New 
Orleans or Chicago or New York, wherever he may be. 
At the same time, we realize that we can’t make this nation 
of ours good neighbors without being good neighbors our- 
selves—good neighbors among ourselves in our own oper- 
ation and good neighbors in our home communities. 

Those are three of the foundations on which this telephone 
business was built. 


Coming Inventions 

Q What do you see, looking into the future, as to any 
inventions that are going to revolutionize the telephone 
industry? For example, would we be able to do without 
wires? 

A You can do without wires today, but it isn’t economical 
or practical or feasible for you to do it. 

Q Is the time coming when there will be more radio 
waves? 

A Oh, yes. We are moving more and more up into the 
short waves all the time. 

Q And you will have less and less wires and more and 
more radio? 

A No. I think it’s:just like the operators and people you 
still need to run the telephone business. I think we will have 
more wires and in spite of the fact that we will be handling 
in absolute numbers more and more telephone conversations 
up in the radio spectrum. We will be piping these frequencies 
through hollow conductors in many cases. 

Q But you are definitely moving up into that? 

A Yes, but we will have to build new kinds of apparatus. 

Q Is that the only thing coming in the Buck Rogers era? 

A Oh, there will be lots more, but I don’t know which 
right now. I wish we could have a better look ahead. 

Q Interplanetary? 

A Well, they can bounce off the moon now and get the 
signal back. 
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hy way you ture — 
te Marchant / 









Whatever your figurework requirements, 
there’s a Marchant exactly suited 

to your needs...at a price 
soon repaid in greater 
work output. 





Les Simple! 


Operating a Marchant is 
as simple as child’s-play. 
With a little practice, 
anyone in your office 
can become an efficient 
operator. 


Ltée Fast! 


Marchant’s quiet, smooth- 
running dial design gives 
you calculating speed 
up to twice that of other 
calculators. Ltée =] Bay! 
Dollar for dollar, 
Marchant gives you 
more time-saving, built-in 
automatic features with 
guaranteed accuracy 
There’s a Marchant Man nearby. He's ready to prove—by a free trial on control. neo 
your own work—that Marchant's your answer...any way you figure! eo 












Just maii this coupon with your business letterhead to get your 
ae 


(fh Q 6 CH Q NT AMERICA’S FIRST 
GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS ......... O 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [] 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA U-1 


© MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 








Alcoa 


rN vhashhel-F- 


in your 
success story? 


It only takes a little imagination about ALCOA 
Aluminas to write ceramic success stories today, as 
scores of manufacturers have proved recently. 

For example, the development of the jet engine 
was substantially aided by aluminum oxide insu- 
lators. Ordinary insulators simply couldn’t take 
the heat. 

Ceramic pump parts and pipe linings of 85-95 
per cent alumina provide such good abrasion re- 
sistance that they are used where once even strong 





metals failed. Used as a filler, alumina adds strength 
to synthetic resin dies for forming steel parts. 
Ceramic thread guides have set new performance 
records. 

Other examples of products which have been 
measurably improved by the addition of ALCOA 
Alumina include: refractory brick, laboratory ware, 
grinding balls, electrical insulators, glassware, 
enamels, glazes, ceramic tile, bearings and concrete. 

Alumina ceramics now serve in applications un- 
heard of a few years ago . . . have helped to build 
whole new industries. Why not let them write a 
success story for vou ? Maybe we can show you how. 
Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEM- 
ICALS Division, 701-A Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 








ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





We’ve Been Asked: 





| ABOUT LOSS OF CITIZENSHIP | 





@ Plotting against the Government could bring severe 
penalty under a proposal backed by the President. 


@ Loss of U.S. citizenship could mean big handicap for 
Americans convicted of conspiracy. 


@ New plan is aimed at Communists and others who want 


to overthrow Government. 


What is the loss-of-citizenship pen- 

alty now being advocated? 
It’s a plan, offered by President Eisen- 
hower, under which U.S. citizens con- 
victed of conspiring to overthrow the 
U.S. Government by force or violence 
would forfeit their citizenship. That 
would mean American-born citizens as 
well as foreign-born who have become 
American citizens. 


Would an American lose his citizen- 
ship by joining the Communist 
Party? 

No. Before being stripped of his nation- 

ality, he would have to be convicted, in a 

court, of conspiring against the Govern- 

ment. Mere membership in a subversive 
organization would not result in loss of 
citizenship. 


Would such a law be constitutional? 
Some questions have been raised on that 
point. The Justice Department insists 
that Congress has the power to take 
away citizenship. But some lawyers and 
some members of Congress say this 
would require an amendment to the 
Constitution. 


Could a person losing citizenship be 
deported? 

He could if he were foreign born and had 
become an American citizen. But an 
American-born person could not be de- 
ported, since no country would be obli- 
gated to take him in. He would be more 
or less a “man without a country.” He 
could not legally travel abroad, because 
he could not get an American passport. 
But, if he left the U.S., he would not be 
entitled to return. 


Would such an ex-American be con- 
sidered an alien? 

That’s what the Department of Justice 
says. An American-born person who lost 
his citizenship under this proposal would 
be required to register and be finger- 
printed and would have to keep the Gov- 
ernment informed about his address, 
under the Alien Registration Act. 


He couldn’t vote, either? 
No. He would lose his right to vote, since 
that is limited to U.S. citizens. Similarly, 
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jury duty and the holding of public office 
are ordinarily limited to citizens. 


What other rights would be lost? 

That depends, to some extent, upon 
where the de-Americanized person lives, 
for the laws differ in various States in 
regard to aliens. In some States, a person 
must be a citizen to practice certain 
professions and trades, including law and 
medicine. Some States have inheritance 
laws that apply only to U.S. citizens. 


Would Communist leaders, already 
convicted, lose citizenship? 

No. The proposed law would apply only 

to future convictions. 


Would people other than Communists 
be affected by the law? 

Yes. The proposed law would apply to 
anyone conspiring against the Govern- 
ment, though the move was inspired by 
the activities of persons who, the Presi- 
dent said, knowingly participate in “the 
Communist conspiracy.” He asked Con- 
gress to pass a law providing that a citi- 
zen who is convicted of “hereafter 
conspiring to advocate the overthrow of 
this Government by force or violence be 
treated as having . . . renounced his 
allegiance to the United States and for- 
feited his United States citizenship.” 


How would this be accomplished? 

Present plan of the Administration is an 
amendment to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (McCarran Act). At 
present a person can lose his citizenship 
for attempting by force to overthrow the 
U.S. Government. The President’s idea is 
to extend this to cover also any citizen 
who conspires against the Government. 


A person convicted of a felony, under 
present laws, already loses rights of citi- 
zenship—the right to vote, hold public 
office and such. But the new proposal 
goes beyond that, with forfeiture of citi- 
zenship itself. 


(For President Eisenhower’s explana- 
tion of his proposal to extend the loss- 
of-citizenship penalty, see transcript of 
his press conference of January 13. 
Page 120.) 
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ANSWERS 
YOUR 
QUESTIONS 
ON OFFICE 
SEATING 





In straightforward, easy-to-understand 
terms this 16-page booklet tells why and 
how Harter Posture Seating can help you 
feel younger, get more done and get more 
pleasure out of your work. It also shows 
how correct posture seating can improve 
employee morale and help you hire and 
keep better employees. 

Clip coupon to your letterhead. 


Ir ARR WE RR sens 


Send me your information- packed new booklet, 
““Posture Seating Makes Sense.”’ 





| NAME___ 7 ae ede ie he 
| ADDRESS sae ae 
CITY —_ _ STATE 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








IT’S EASIER NOW 


TO DO BUSINESS 


Are Republican officeholders 
much different from the Demo- 
crats they replaced? 

A survey of Government of- 
fices, their rules and methods, 
shows a real change. The new 
Administration is less fussy, less 
suspicious, less interested in see- 
ing how far its powers go. 

And, by sticking to essentials, 
Republicans are giving some 
laws a stricter policing. 


Businessmen are finding the Repub- 
lican Administration to be “sympa- 
thetic,” as they hoped it would be—but 
not a “soft touch.” 

New officials are hacking away at red 
tape that seemed to them, while outside 
Government, to be costly and _ trouble- 
some. Their enforcement of the laws 
seems to involve less harassment. Rulings 
on many matters show more-respect for 
the company’s viewpoint. 

Yet Government is not run solely for 
business. Republican officeholders want 
a good record for making businessmen 
observe the laws; the appearance of out- 
right “favoritism” is shunned. 

Republicans are also less free and easy 
about money matters; this grows out of 
their efforts to cut and balance the huge 
federal budget. 

Paper work, as the chart on this page 
suggests, is being reduced by many Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Retailers and manufacturers now file 
returns on excise-tax collections four 
times a year instead of 12. Building and 
loan associations no longer report divi- 
dend payments of less than $600. Many 
corporations that sent the Government 
quarterly reports on sales and revenues 
no longer need do’so. Television licenses 
are good for three years instead of one. 

Simpler and quicker procedures are 
being stressed. Conferences between 
officials and executives are being used 
to shorten the hearings on natural-gas 
rates and on radio and television permits. 

Small firms find they can do more busi- 
ness directly with a near-by military post, 
the simplest method, instead of dealing 
through central headquarters. 
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Changing Rules for Business 


Under Republicans, businessmen have gained these points — 





Forms to be filled out are fewer and shorter. : i 





CONTROLS 


Government no longer regulates prices, wages 
or rents. Controls on materials are nearly gone. 





ANTITRUST 


Enforcement will center on conspiracy or 
substantial loss of competition. Old cases 
are being cleared away. 





Employers get more freedom to tell workers 
what they think about unions and, in some 
cases, to fire strikers. They get fewer orders 
from Government to raise wages. 











TAXES 


Federal agents have been told to quibble less 
over deductions for equipment costs and to close e 
cases faster. 





COMPETITION 


Private utilities may go ahead where public 
power was planned. Retailers get a little more 
protection from Government-run stores. 


But businessmen also have to reckon with these changes — 






Rates for parcels and catalogues are 
being raised. 








A more intensive search is on for those who 
fail to file returns and also for padded 
expense accounts. 





New curbs have been put on some foreign 
farm produce. 





More new cases of violation are being charged. 





Fewer advances are being paid to contractors. 





They're going up, for Government permits and 
other services. 


© 1954, By U. S. News Pub, Corp. 
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But bigger relief from red tape has 
come from the wiping out of Korean-war 
controls. This process, begun by Demo- 
crats, was hastened by Republicans, un- 
til few emergency rules remain. No longer 
are there federal ceilings on prices, wages 
or rents, with all the reports and _ pro- 
cedures they involved. 

The complicated Controlled Materials 
Plan that regulated all uses of steel, cop- 
per and aluminunr has been abolished. 
Export controls have been relaxed, ex- 
cept on shipments to Communist coun- 
tries. 

Importers, however, are feeling an in- 
crease in Government controls. Because 
of farm surpluses, Republicans have re- 
stricted imports. 

Mail service has been improved for 
businessmen, but at added cost. Publi- 
cations now can be mailed without a 
formal weighing in, once required. And 
advertising can be mailed without street 
addresses, the sender simply indicating it 
goes to all homes on a route. 

Post-office windows in about 200 cities 
are staying open later, and mailboxes in 
212 cities are being emptied later. 

But postal rates are going up—and 
by more than the Democrats proposed. 

Tax collection is another field where 
Republican policies cut two ways. 

The whole process in the Internal 
Revenue Service is being speeded up. 
Field agents, given more authority, are 
expected to close more cases, so that 
fewer come to the main office in Wash- 
ington or go to court. Deductions claimed 
for the cost of plants and equipment are 
being questioned less often. Rulings 
sought by taxpayers are being issued in 
26 days, on the average, officials claim; 
they used to take much longer. 

Revisions of the tax law of great im- 
portance to businessmen are being 
worked out with the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Fewer tax returns are being audited, 
because of lack of funds. The small busi- 
nessman who files one is less likely to 
have it challenged. 

But anyone who doesn’t bother to file 
is more likely than before to be caught. 
Revenue agents are planning to canvass 
many areas in search of these flagrant 
tax dodgers. They have also been told 
to check more closely on big deductions 
for “business” expense, to see that an 
executive’s “high living” isn’t, in effect, 
being charged to the Government. 

Taxpayers who are indicted for fail- 
ing to file or for filing fraudulent returns 
are now on notice that they will almost 
always be made to stand trial; procedures 
that sometimes permitted the accused 
to avoid a trial have been renounced by 
the Justice Department. 

Antitrust policies are also being 
changed to speed action, avoid dubious 
cases, but also catch more violators. 

The Justice Department is rapidly 

(Continued on page 76) 
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TOMORROW'S ROADS 


eoewhat will they be like? 


Road building and maintenance nearly stopped in depression and war 


years, but the search for safer, more durable and economical pavement 
went right on. The Portland Cement Association has played a major role. 


One project consists of roads built more than ten years ago with different 
cements and concrete mixtures as part of the highway systems of New 
York, Missouri and South Carolina. Purpose: to test weathering effects in 
various climates. Already this field experiment has shown conclusively 
that air-entrained concrete (containing billions of tiny air cells) eliminates 
damage caused by freeze-thaw cycles and chemicals used to melt snow and 
ice. Result: a safer, longer-lasting, lower-annual-cost pavement. 


Developments like this from PCA’s continuing field and laboratory work 
help make tomorrow’s roads a benefit to all Americans, who pay for them 
with license fees, gas and other taxes on private and commercial vehicles. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. {§ A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, IIb. ¢ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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PARTNERS IN 
PROGRESS... 


“New products, new processes and 
new developments provide the 
lifeblood of business, and on 
their success depend the growth 
and prosperity of American 
industry. 


“We at American Phenolic Corp. 
are proud to be on this great 
production team, and our policy of 
progress—to build, develop 

and produce — will continue.” 





Chicago plant of American Phenolic Corp., designed and built by Ferguson. 


This job is a typical example of 
teamwork between client and 
builder .. . perfect coordina- 
tion of design and construction 
... speed that is achieved by 
time saving methods, careful 
attention to details and close 
supervision of operations. 


Mr. A. J. Schmitt, President, 


American Phenolic Corporation 


Ferguson’s relationship with 
its clients— not merely com- 
mercial —is a professional one 
founded upon mutual confi- 
dence and cooperation. Our 
chief interest at all times is 
sound economic design and 
fast construction. 











Special Report 





Old antitrust cases 
are being settled .. . 


clearing out a backlog of cases pending 
when the Democrats left office. Charges 
dragging on since 1938 against a gas 
company have been dropped, because 
changes in the business have taken care 
of the trouble. Another case eight years 
old was dropped for similar reasons. 

Some old cases are being settled by 
getting companies to agree, in court, to 
give up practices that seem to violate 
the antitrust laws. And companies some- 
times are being called in to discuss 
charges before they are taken to court; 
thus they have a chance to work out an 
agreement without litigation. 

Even so, Republican trust busters seem 
to be taking new cases to court at least 
as frequently as the Democrats. 

Meanwhile, another antitrust problem 
confronts companies at the Federal Trade 





Staff Photo—USN&WR 
TAX COLLECTION 
.. . faster, simpler 


Commission. It has indicated it intends 
to enforce the tougher anti-merger law 
enacted in 1950. This was designed to 
prevent mergers that threaten a “sub- 
stantial” lessening of competition. 

In a first case, now in progress, the 
Commission has indicated that the term 
“substantial” may be applied to any large 
company that has a history of using merg- 
ers to increase its share of the market 
and that has a large share of it, even 
though it falls far short of monopoly. 

In labor problems, Republicans are 
interfering less on behalf of workers. The 
Labor Department, under Democrats, 
steadily prescribed higher wage scales 
for industries doing business with the 
Government; Republicans have put no 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Ferguson Bldg., Cleveland ¢ NEW YORK OFFICE: 19 Rector St. e HOUSTON increases into effect. 


OFFICE: 2620 S. Main St. e CHICAGO OFFICE: 1 N. LaSalle Bldg. e LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 411 Employers are being checked less often 
West 5th St. © CINCINNATI OFFICE: 826 Enquirer Bldg. « SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 74 New for possible violation of the Wage-Houw 
Montgomery St. e ATLANTA OFFICE: 86 Forsyth St. law. 
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. . . Employers given more 
voice in disputes 


Republicans are taking a less active 
role in big strikes. Democrats often urged 
pay raises to get them settled. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
is giving employers a little more leeway 
to express their views on unions and 
union demands. Firing of workers during 
a strike becomes a little easier under 
some new rulings. Union complaints, in 
some local cases, are being left to the 
State agencies to handle. 

Business encounters less competition 
from Government. The Defense Depart- 
ment has closed a few commissary stores 
at military posts and promises to super- 
vise the others more closely. Some manu- 
facturing activities of Government are 
being ended. The Interior Department is 
taking the position that it will not in- 
sist on public power development if 





-Black Star 


MAIL HANDLING 
... better, costlier 


private companies can offer comparable 
service. 

The Interior Department has also 
started giving private utilities long-term 
contracts for electricity from federal 
power plants. 

At the same time, charges for Govern- 
ment licenses and services are going up. 
The Customs Bureau is charging for li- 
censes and registrations that used to be 
free. The Commerce Department is col- 
lecting for more of its reports of interest 
to business. Other agencies have been 
ordered by the Budget Bureau to submit 
new schedules of fees by February 1; 
they might run as high as 30 millions a 
year. 

Despite such counterbalances, how- 
ever, most businessmen seem to consider 
the Republican Administration “sym- 
pathetic” to their major needs—but no 
pushover. 
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SOME SALESMEN MAKE COLD CALLS... 














WESTERN UNION 
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In Full Text: 


8.5 BILLIONS FOR FARM SURPLUS 


President Outlines Facts of the Farm Problem 


Following is the full text of the President’s message on 
the farm problem, as sent to Congress January 11: 


To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 
I submit herewith for the consideration of the Congress a 
number of recommendations affecting the nation’s agriculture. 


PART | 

The agricultural problem today is as serious and complex 
as any with which the Congress will deal in this session. Im- 
mediate action is needed to arrest the growing threat to our 
present agricultural program and to prevent the subsequent 
economic distress that could follow in our farming areas. 

I have given assurances to the American farmer that sup- 
port of existing agricultural laws, including continuance 
through 1954 of price supports on basic commodities at 90 
per cent of parity, was a moral and legal commitment that 
must be upheld. Along with the fulfillment of this commit- 
ment, an unending effort has proceeded in the past 12 months 
to provide the American farmer his full share of the income 
produced by a stable, prosperous country. This effort re- 
quires for success a new farm program adjusted to existing 
conditions in the nation’s agriculture. 

This message presents to the Congress that new program. 
It is designed to achieve the stability and growth in income 
over the years to which our farmers are entitled and which 
the nation must assure in the interest of all 160 million of 
our people. 


Studies of the Problem 


In constructing its program, this Administration resolved 
to get the benefit of the best thinking of the nation’s farmers, 
as well as that of its farm experts. Over 60 different survey 
groups, and more than 500 of the most eminent farm leaders 
in the country, have participated in these studies. Agricultural 


colleges and research institutions contributed their work and 
thought. Scores of producer, processor and trade groups, as 
well as national farm organizations, gave their findings and 
proposals. Mail from thousands of individual farmers, and 
opinion polls among farmers, have been analyzed and 
weighed. The bipartisan, broadly representative National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission has steadily worked and 
consulted on the problem for the past 12 months. Numerous 
commodity organizations have been consulted. Many mem- 
bers of the Congress have shared their own rich experience 
in this effort. Accordingly, as promised a year ago, the most 
thorough and comprehensive study ever made of the farm 
problem and of governmental farm programs has been com- 
pleted. 


Recommendations by Commodity 

The recommendations which have been reaped from all 
this inquiry are in the best traditions of bipartisan approach 
to the nation’s agricultural legislation. They recognize that 
each farm crop has its own problems and that these problems 
require specific treatment. Accordingly, Part II of this mes- 
sage presents detailed proposals for the treatment of 16 
commodities or commodity groups. I here confine myself to 
those aspects of the farm program in which all farmers and 
all citizens are equally concerned. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In its approach to this problem, the Administration has 
held to the following fundamentals: 
1. A stable, prosperous and free agriculture is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the United States. 
2. A farm program must fairly represent the interests 
of both producers and consumers. 
3. However large surpluses may be, food once pro- 











CROP STOCKPILE will be created with Government 
surpluses, to keep them out of normal markets except in 
war or dire shortage. 

Stockpile will be up to 2.5 billion dollars’ worth of 
wheat, cotton, oils (mainly cottonseed oil), possibly cheese 
and dried milk. Government now owns wheat, cotton and 
oil worth 1.3 billion. 

In 1954, price supports will not be affected by any new 
law. “‘Basic crops‘‘—cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, 
peanuts—will still be supported at 90 per cent of parity. 

Starting in 1955, some price supports could be reduced 
and some could be abolished: 


WHEAT price support could fall to 78 per cent of parity 
in 1955 if supply outside the crop stockpile grows as the 
Economic Unit of U. S. News & World Report estimates it 
might. Cut might be less, however, if Government wishes. 

Wheat crop will still be limited. Government can set 55 


If Ike’s Farm Plan Becomes Law= 


million acres in 1955, instead of 62 million now allowed. 
Growers will not be allowed to switch ‘diverted’ acres to 
other plentiful crops, but will get larger ‘conservation’ 
payments to sustain their income. 


COTTON price support is estimated to stay at about 
90 per cent of parity in 1955. 

Cotton crop can be cut from 21.4 million acres, being 
set this year, to 18 million. Growers will get larger ‘’con- 
servation’’ payments to prevent switching to other surplus 
crops. 


CORN price support is expected to be between 85 and 
90 per cent of parity in 1955. Corn acreage cannot be 
regulated under new program, except voluntarily. 


PEANUT price support might fall to 82 per cent of 
parity in 1955, unless Government decides on a more 
gradual cut. Acreage cannot be reduced since legal 
minimum is now prescribed. 
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duced must not be destroyed. Excessive stocks can be 
removed from commercial channels for constructive 
purposes that will benefit the people of the United States 
and our friends abroad. 

4. For many reasons farm products are subject to 
wider price fluctuations than are most other commodi- 
ties. Moreover, the individual farmer or rancher has less 
control over the prices he receives than do producers in 
most other industries. Government price supports must, 
therefore, be provided in order to bring needed stability 
to farm income and farm production. 

5. A farm program first of all should assist agricul- 
ture to earn its proportionate share of the national in- 
come. It must likewise aim at stability in farm income. 
There should therefore be no wide year-to-year fluctua- 
tion in the level of price support. 

6. No single program can apply uniformly to the 
whole farm industry. Some farm products are perishable, 
some are not; some farms consume the products of other 
farms; some foods and fibers we export, some we import. 
A comprehensive farm program must be adaptable to 
these and other differences, and yet not penalize one 
group of farmers in order to benefit another. 

7. A workable farm program must give the Admin- 
istration sufficient leeway to make timely changes in 
policies and methods, including price-support levels, 
within limits established by law. This will enable the 
Administration to foresee and forestall new difficulties 
in our agriculture, rather than to attempt their legislative 
cure after they have arisen. 

8. Adjustment to a new farm program must be ac- 
complished gradually in the interest of the nation’s farm- 
ing population and in the interest of the economy of the 
nation as a whole. 

9. Research and education, basic functions of the 
Department of Agriculture since its beginning, are still 
indispensable if our farmers are to improve their pro- 
ductivity and enlarge their markets. 

10. The soil, water, range and forest resources of the 
United States are the natural foundation of our national 
economy. From them come our food, most of our cloth- 
ing, much of our shelter. How well we protect and im- 
prove these resources will have a direct bearing on the 
future standard of living of the whole nation. 


The Present Agricultural Situation 


Present laws discourage increased consumption of wheat, 
corn, cotton and vegetable oils and encourage their excessive 
production. The huge and growing surpluses held by the 
Government act as a constant threat to normal markets for 
these products. Thus, present law produces results which in 
turn are hurtful to those whom the laws are intended to help. 
Partly because of these excessive stocks, farm income has 
fallen steadily over the past three years. 

The urgency in this situation may be illustrated by a few 
basic facts. During the past year, the investment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in farm commodities more than 
doubled, increasing by about 2.5 billion dollars. As a result 
the financial obligations of the Corporation are pressing hard 
against the 6.75-billion-dollar limitation on its borrowing 
authority. In order to assure that present price-support 
commitments on 1953 and 1954 crops will be covered, I 
shall request the Congress to take early action to restore 
the Corporation’s capital losses as of June 30, 1953, and to 
increase its borrowing authority to 8.5 billions effective 
July 1, 1954. 

The Government’s commodity holdings are enormous. It 
has investments in more than 2 billion dollars’ worth of wheat 
alone. This includes 440 million bushels owned outright. 
About 400 million additional bushels are under loan, the 
greater share of which the Government can expect to acquire. 
This is more than the domestic wheat requirements of the 
entire nation for a full year. 

The cotton carry-over will amount to about 9.6 million 
bales. Here again the carry-over is approximately equal to 
the domestic needs of the entire nation for a full year. 

The carry-over of vegetable oils may be about 1.5 billion 
pounds, roughly double the carry-over that should normally 
be maintained. 

Because such tremendous supplies are already in hand, 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas have had to be 
applied to wheat and cotton, An appeal by the Government 
for sharp acreage reductions for corn appears unavoidable. 
These allotments are expected to reduce the acreage planted 
to these crops in 1954 by the following amounts: wheat, 
16.5 million acres; corn, between 5 and 6 million acres; cot- 
ton, 3.5 million acres. Without the most careful handling, a 
diversion within a single year of 25 million acres of produc- 





RICE probably will not be affected, since supplies are 
not excessive. 


TOBACCO price support will stay at 90 per cent of 
parity—mandatory, as in law now. 

After 1955 price supports, except on tobacco, could 
be further reduced if supplies outside stockpile continue 
to grow. 

Other farm products, in some instances, will be af- 
fected if the plan is enacted. 


WOOL price no longer will be supported. Instead, 
growers will sell on reguiar market and Government will 
send them checks for the difference, if any, between aver- 
age sale price and 90 per cent of parity. 

Officials estimate that, under conditions of today, wool 
price will drop less than 1 cent per pound, and no pay- 
ments will be necessary. 

Wool clip and imports will not be restricted. 

HONEY and tung nuts will lose legal claim to support 
at 60-90 per cent of parity. Support, if any, will be up to 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


will be regulated more thoroughly through market agree- 
ments to keep prices stable. 


a price between 60 and 90 per cent of parity, as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture sees fit. 


though this is not certain. Funds for price support will be 
raised from 6.75 billions, mostly used up now, to 8.5 
billions. 


ful years, because of lower supports. In time of war or 
crop failure, the stockpile might help keep prices from 
going sky-high. 


say they will do better than if the present system remains 
in effect. 


TRUCK CROPS, including potatoes and citrus fruit, 


For all other crops, law will not be changed. 


BUTTER, for instance, will still get support, as now, at 


BROAD EFFECTS of new program: 
Government might spend a little less on farmers, 


Consumers might get somewhat lower prices in bounti- 


Farmers might have less income for a time, but officials 


Exports will be stimulated. 
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tive crop land—about 8% of the total—from their accustomed 
use could have the most unfortunate impact on the total 
economy. 

Even these reductions probably will not appreciably lower 
the surpluses of wheat and cotton because of the likelihood of 
increased yields that will be sought from the reduced acreage, 
and because markets will continue to shrink as a consequence 
of rigid price supports. As for corn, it is estimated that enough 
diverted land will be used for oats, barley and sorghums to 
hold total supplies of feed grains at present levels, thus 
largely offsetting the purpose of the corn-acreage reduction. 
It is also expected that some 3 million diverted acres may be 
planted to soybeans, thus aggravating the tremendous over- 
supply of vegetable oils. The likely production from other 
diverted acres threatens producers of potatoes, sugar beets, 
rice, alfalfa, flaxseed, vegetables and many other crops. There- 
fore, we must move without further delay to treat the funda- 
mental causes of our present excess supplies of farm com- 
modities. 

The nation’s agricultural problem is not one of general 
overproduction: Consumer demand continues at or near rec- 
ord high levels; the average prices of farm products that lack 
direct price supports have been as high in recent years as 
those of price-supported products. The problem is rather one 
of unbalanced farm production, resulting in specific surpluses 
which are unavoidable under the present rigid price supports. 
The problem is complicated by the continuing loss of some 
of those foreign markets on which American agriculture has 
depended for a large part of its prosperity. 


MAJOR FEATURES OF PROGRAM 


The new farm program here proposed is consistent with all 
the foregoing conditions and fundamental considerations. It 
has five major features: 

1. The new program should first be given an op- 
portunity to start operating without the handicap of such 
large accumulated surpluses. This is to be done by setting 
aside certain quantities of our surplus commodities, 
eliminating them from-price-support computations. 

2. The 1948 and 1949 Agricultural Acts were soundly 
conceived and received bipartisan support. The princi- 
ples on which they were based are particularly applicable 
to the agricultural industry today. Although based gen- 
erally upon those principles, the proposed agricultural 
legislation of 1954 contains certain new features, im- 
provements and modifications. 

3. The amendment to the 1949 Agricultural Act pro- 
viding for mandatory rigid supports, attuned to war 
needs and demonstrably unworkable in peacetime, will 
be permitted to expire. After the 1954 crops the level of 
price supports for the basic commodities will be gradu- 
ally related to supply, promising farmers greater stability 
of income. 

4. Modernized parity is to become effective for all 
commodities on Jan. 1, 1956, as scheduled by law. Pro- 
vision should be made for moving from the old to mod- 
ernized parity in steps of five percentage points of the 
old parity per year until the change from old to modern- 
ized parity has been accomplished. 

5. The key element of the new program is a gradual 
adjustment to new circumstances and conditions. Appli- 
cation of modernized parity and the relation of basic 
crops to supply levels require a transition period to assure 
a stable farm economy. This transition should be accom- 
plished in a prudent and careful manner to avoid sharp 
adjustments which would threaten the dislocation of the 
program. 

In keeping with the policy of gradual transition, the 
Secretary of Agriculture will use his authority under the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 to insure that year-to-year variations 
in price-support levels will be limited. The authority of the 
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Secretary of Agriculture to apply price supports at more than 
90 per cent of parity when the national welfare or national 
security requires should be continued. 


Parity and Price Supports 

Under the provisions of the Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 
1949 the Government will: 

1. Support the prices of basic crops of those farmers who 
co-operate with acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
when such are in effect; 

2. Announce the price-support level for various crops be- 
fore those crops are planted, in so far as practicable; 

3. Support price levels at up to 90 per cent of parity. For 
some products a schedule of price floors will also be pro- 
vided as authorized by the 1949 Act, ranging from 75% to 
90% of parity, according to the relationship of total to normal 
supply; and 

4. Vary the price-support level one percentage point for 
every two percentage points of variation in the total supply. 
If the supply is short, higher support levels will encourage 
production. If the supply is overabundant, a lowered price will 
stimulate consumption. Thus, not only will a Hoor be placed 
under all basic crop prices, but variations in price and supp!y 
will tend to offset each other, and thus stabilize the income 
of the farmer. 


Modernized Parity 

varitv caiculations tor most commodities under the old 
formula are based upon price relationships and buying habits 
of 40 years ago. Because methods of farm production have 
changed markedly, the Congress has wisely brought the 
parity concept up to date. Modernized parity takes account 
of price relationships during the most recent 10 years. It 
permits changes in farm technology and in consumer demand 
to express themselves in the level of price support and re- 
stores proper relationships among commodities. 

For the basic commodities, the law provides that until 
Jan. 1, 1956, the old or modernized parity, whichever is 
higher, shall be used. For all commodities except wheat, corn, 
cotton and peanuts, modernized parity is already in use. 

Equitable treatment of the various commodities requires 
that we should use modernized parity for all farm products 
as now provided by law, beginning Jan. 1, 1956. 


Insulation of Surpluses From Markets 

Removal of the threat of huge surpluses of farm com- 
modities from current markets is an essential part of the 
program here presented. Destruction of surplus commodities 
cannot be countenanced under any circumstances. They 
can be insulated from the commercial markets and used in 
constructive ways. Such uses will include school-lunch pro- 
grams, disaster relief, aid to the people of other countries 
and stockpiled reserves at home for use in war or national 
emergency. : 

I recommend that authority be provided to set aside re- 
serves up to the value of 2.5 billion dollars from the stocks 
presently held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Broad 
discretionary authority should be provided to manage these 
“frozen” reserves. This authority should be coupled with 
legislative safeguards to prevent the return of these stocks to 
domestic or foreign markets so as to cause disturbance in 
normal trade. Perishable stocks should of course be rotated. 
Stocks of wheat, cotton, vegetable oils and possibly some 
dairy products should be set aside after this program takes 
effect. 

The special circumstances relating to the crop and the date 
of initiating the proposed new program should govern the 
time for establishing each such commodity reserve. This re- 
serve program will be effective only if it is carefully integrated 
with the new program as a whole. The insulation of our excess 
reserves of food and fiber is an essential first step in launching 
this new program. 
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Expansion of Farm Markets Abroad 

One of our largest potential outlets for present surpluses is 
in friendly countries. Much impetus can be given to the use of 
a substantial volume of these commodities by substituting to 
the maximum extent food and fiber surpluses in foreign eco- 
nomic assistance and disaster relief. I shall request a continua- 
tion of the authority to use agricultural surpluses for this 
purpose. 

It is not enough, however, to rely solely on these measures 
to move surpluses into consumption. No farm program should 
overlook continued economic growth and expansion. By revo- 
lutionary increases in farm productivity during and _ since 
World War II, American farmers have prepared our nation to 
supply an ever-greater proportion of the food needs of the 
world. Developing commercial markets for this expanded pro- 
duction is part of the larger problem of organizing a freer sys- 
tem of trade and payments throughout the free world. Because 
our farmers depend to a considerable degree on foreign mar- 
kets their interests will be particularly served by strengthening 
of the work of the Department of Agriculture in developing 
market outlets both at home and abroad. In my budget 
message I shall recommend that sufficient funds be appro- 
priated for this purpose. 

Meanwhile, a series of trade missions, working in co-opera- 
tion with our representation overseas, will be sent from the 
United States, one to Europe, one to Asia, one to South 
America, to explore the immediate possibilities of expanding 
international trade in food and fiber. Morever, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Secretary of State, is 
organizing discussions for the exchange of views with foreign 
ministers of agriculture on subjects affecting the use of agri- 
cultural surpluses and stockpiles. 


Use of Diverted Acres 

In addition to the removal of surpluses and the expansion 
of markets, special measures must be taken to deal with the 
use of acreages diverted from crops under allotment. To avoid 
these difficulties, the number of diverted acres must be re- 
duced to a minimum. The proposed program accomplishes 
this by increasing the utilization of commodities, thereby 
reducing the need for acreage restrictions. 

When land must be diverted from production, it is essential 
that its use be related to the basic objectives of soil conserva- 
tion—to protect and to improve that land. Wherever acreage 
adjustments are especially difficult, Agricultural Conservation 
Program funds will be used to help farmers make these ad- 
justments in a manner that will advance soil conservation 
and long-term efficiency. 


Small Farms 

The chief beneficiaries of our price-support policies have 
been the 2 million larger, highly mechanized farming units 
which produce about 85% of our agricultural output. The 
individual production of the remaining farms, numbering 
about 3.5 million, is so small that the farmer derives little 
benefit from price supports. During 1954 the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in co-operation with the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission, will give further special attention to 
the problems peculiar to small farmers. 


CONCLUSION 


The agricultural program proposed in this seetion, and in 
Part II which follows, will open new market outlets both at 
home and abroad, not only for current supplies but for future 
production. It will provide a firm floor on which our farmers 
can rely while making long-term plans for efficient production 
and marketing. Year in and year out, it will provide the best 
prospects for the stability and growth of farm income. 

It will help the farmer attain full parity in the market. It 
will avoid creating burdensome surpluses. It will curtail the 
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regimentation of production planning, lessen the problem of 
diverted acreage, and yield farmers greater freedom of choice 
and action. 

It will bring farm production into closer balance with 
consumer needs. It will promote agricultural interests, along 
with the public interest generally. It will avoid any sharp 
year-to-year change in prices and incomes. 

The program will again stimulate and encourage good farm 
management. It will prevent arbitrary Government control and 
afford the greatest freedom to the individual farmer. It will 
provide added incentive to make wise use of all our agricul- 
tural resources, and promises the nation’s agriculture a more 
stable and reliable financial return than any alternative plan. 

I urge its early approval by the Congress. 


PART Il 


In this part of the special message the principles developed 
in Part I are applied to specific commodities and commodity 
groups. 


Wheat 

Wheat is a prime example of the results that ensue from a 
support program which fails to adjust to the level of demand. 
As of December 16, more than 2 billion dollars of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds were invested in wheat. 

The export market, historically vital to our wheat farmers, 
was itself partly responsible for the expanded production of 
American wheat during the war and postwar years. To meet 
the food needs of devastated countries, our farmers continued 
their high level of production after the war and thus rendered 
a great service to humanity and to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. These expanded outlets have since 
greatly diminishec. Yet the support price has remained at the 
level associated with wartime needs. The result is that pro- 
duction has continued at wartime levels and, annually, more 
and more of this production has become surplus. 

In foreign markets, the high, rigid support program of the 
United States has become an umbrella for competitors. This 
has created an artificial competitive situation which has cost 
the American farmer a substantial part of his world wheat 
market. During the past two years our exports of wheat out- 
side the International Wheat Agreement have fallen from 220 
million bushels to 64 million, while Canada’s free-market 
sales have risen from 105 to 161 million bushels. Thus our 
price policy shrinks the very market that could otherwise help 
absorb our excess stocks of wheat. 

Continuance of present price-support levels for wheat 
would confront us with two undesirable alternatives:, 

1. Curtail production to the amount needed for domestic 
use and very limited exports. This would require a reduction 
in wheat acreage of about 40 per cent—from the 79 million 
acres planted in 1953 to between 45 and 50 million acres. 

2. Subsidize the consumption of wheat by increasingly 
severe burdens upon the taxpayer. 

The foregoing alternatives make it increasingly clear that 
the nation must depart from the high, rigid support level for 
wheat. 

It is, therefore, recommended that: 

1. A substantial part of the present excessive wheat 
carry-over be set aside as an emergency reserve and 
removed from the market. 

2. After the 1954 crop, the level of price support for 
wheat be related to supply. Because of the substantial 
set-aside, computations of the support level under the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 would insure that changes in 
support levels would be gradual. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture will use his authority under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 to insure that year-to-year variations in price- 
support levels will be limited. 

3. Beginning Jan. 1, 1956, a change be made at the 
rate of 5 per cent a year from old to modernized parity. 
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4. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas be con- 
tinued, with the anticipation, however, that adjusted 
support levels will increase the incentive to employ some 
of the present wheat land for other purposes. 


Rice 

Price supports for rice at 90 per cent of parity have had 
no recent application. Market prices have been at or above 
support levels; restraints on production have not been needed; 
stocks have not accumulated. Nevertheless, present price 
supports for rice can inhibit an adjustment, if one should be 
needed, in the same manner that they prevented the adjust- 
ment for wheat, when it was needed. 

It is therefore recommended that mandatory price sup- 
ports at 90 per cent of parity for rice be allowed to expire 
after the 1954 crop. 


Corn 


Corn is a dominant factor in the feed-grain-livestock 
economy. This economy is based on an interdependent proc- 
ess involving the production of feed, its conversion into 
livestock products, and its movement into consumption as 
meat, dairy products and eggs. To hold this economy in 
balance, prices are a critical factor, encouraging and dis- 
couraging livestock production by turns, rationing feed when 
it is scarce and moving it into use when it is plentiful. For the 
efficient use of corn, some price freedom is indispensable. 

A program of high, rigid price supports for feed grains in- 
volves the danger of curtailing our livestock industries and 
limiting the quantity of their products to consumers. We 
have made great strides in improving the efficiency of corn 
production and in passing some of those gains on to con- 
sumers in the form of reasonably priced livestock products. 
Our corn-support program should be designed to encourage 
those trends. 

Corn is used in the same manner as pasture and hay on 
farms where grown. Seldom does more than 25 per cent of 
our corn crop move through commercial channels, and the 
bulk of this is eventually used as feed by other farmers. 
Farmers, therefore, are the principal users of corn. It follows 
that a high support price for farmers who produce corn for 
sale aggravates the cost-price squeeze on other farmers who 
normally buy corn and competing feeds to produce livestock 
products. 

To guide the corn price-support program, the adjustable 
price and income-balancing features of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 on the whole are well suited. The level of support speci- 
fied is designed to move corn into use. Livestock producers 
are assured of a steady supply of feed at reasonable prices. 

The old parity formula holds the support price for corn 
too high in relation to livestock prices. Use of modernized 
parity, scheduled by law to become effective on Jan. 1, 1956, 
will heip to balance these vital price relationships. 

It is, therefore, recommended that: 

1. Modernized parity for corn become effective on 
Jan. 1, 1956, with modification limiting the rate of the 
transition to 5 per cent in any single year; 

2. Except as provided in (3) and (4) the provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 becomes effective for the 
corn crop of 1955 and subsequent crops; 

3. The Act of 1949 be amended to provide a change, 
within the range of 75 to 90 per cent of parity, of one 
percentage point in the support price for corn for each 
one percentage point of change in supply, thereby giv- 
ing greater flexibility to corn support prices and tending 
to prevent the building up of excessive holdings by 
Government; 

4. Legislation be enacted to raise the normal carry- 
over allowance for corn from 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
of domestic use plus exports, to become effective for 
1955 and subsequent crops. This would help to assure 
more stable feed supplies and reduce the impact of cur- 
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rent carry-over stocks on future production controls and 
support levels; 

5. Upon adoption of the foregoing recommendation, 
the system of marketing quotas be abolished. 


Feed Grains Other Than Corn 


The Agricultural Act of 1949 authorizes price support for 
such nonbasic crops as oats, barley and grain sorghums at 
not to exceed 90 per cent of the parity price. The amounts, 
terms and conditions of price-support operations and the ex- 
tent to which these operations are carried out are determined 
or approved by the Secretary of Agriculture upon considera- 
tion of various factors specified in the law. 

Inasmuch as this program has worked satisfactorily, it is 
recommended that these provisions be continued. 


Meat Animals 


The fact that mandatory price supports are ill adapted to 
meat animals has been recognized by Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture for years. The present law provides tools well adapted 
to deal with the problems peculiar to the livestock industry. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the existing conditions 
with respect to meat animals be continued. 


Dairy Products 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 requires price support for 
dairy products at such levels between 75 and 90 per cent of 
parity as are necessary to assure an adequate supply. Sufficient 
discretionary authority is provided to operate a satisfactory 
program. 

It is recommended that these provisions of law be con- 
tinued. 


Poultry and Eggs 

Price supports have not been generally desired by the 
poultry industry. Temporarily, and in special circumstances, 
price supports can, however, be helpful. 

It is recommended, therefore, that: 

1. Provisions of the 1949 Act be continued for poultry 
and eggs, with discretionary authority for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to support prices at not to exceed 90 per 
cent of parity; 

2. Discretionary authority be continued to purchase 
poultry products for use in the school-lunch program, in 
nonprofit institutions and for certain other purposes. 


Cotton 

Cotton, like wheat, is an export crop whose price is cur- 
rently supported above the world level. Carry-over stocks in 
the United States have been accumulating rapidly in the past 
two years. These stocks, probably close to 9.6 million bales 
by next August, will approximate a full year’s domestic re- 
quirements. 

Our high, rigid price-support program stimulates competi- 
tion of foreign producers and reduces exports. During the 
20s and early ’30s our net exports of cotton generally ex- 
ceeded domestic consumption. Current exports amount to 
hardly a third of our larger domestic requirements. 

Our problem is to develop a program which will help grow- 
ers adjust gradually to changing circumstances, including 
foreign and domestic competition of rising intensity. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 provides price supports for 
cotton at a level between 75 and 90 per cent of parity, de- 
pendent on the supply. Thus changes in supply and price 
would tend to offset one another, giving a relatively stable 
income. This plan will allow limited price variation, thus 
affording growers reasonable market stability and yet offering 
added inducement for heavier use of cotton in years of 
abundant supplies. 

Separate legislation has made the adjustable pricing pro- 
visions of the 1949 Act ineffective for cotton. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is now required by law to set such marketing 
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quotas and allotments that the required price-support level 
can seldom if ever fall below 90 per cent of parity. Instead 
of relying in part on the schedule of price floors intended in 
the Act of 1949, the law requires reliance almost entirely on 
production controls. 

It is recommended, therefore, that: 

1. A substantial part of the present large carry-over 
of cotton now in prospect be set aside as an emergency 
reserve and removed from the market. 

2. After the 1954 crop, the level of price support for 
cotton be related to supply. Because of the substantial 
set-aside, computations of the support levels, under the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, would insure that changes in 
support levels would be gradual. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture will use his authority under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to insure that vear-to-year variations in price- 
support levels will be limited. 

3. Modernized parity become effective for cotton as 
scheduled on Jan. 1, 1956. 

4. The Congress repeal the present provisions where- 
by the maximum use of prodtction restrictions before 
there can be any reduction of the price-support level is 
required. 


Tobacco 

Tobacco farmers have demonstrated their ability to hold 
production in line with demand at the supported price without 
loss to the Government. The relatively small acreage of 
tobacco and the limited areas to which it is adapted have 
made production control easier than for other crops. 

The level of support to co-operators is 90 per cent of the 
parity price in any year in which marketing quotas are in 
effect. 

It is recommended that the tobacco program be continued 
in its present form. 


Peanuts 

The law requires that mandatory 90 per cent supports for 
peanuts continue through 1954 and that old parity remain in 
effect until the end of 1955. 

This program, which has experienced some difficulties in 
adjusting supplies to demand at the supported price, can 
operate successfully with certain changes. 

It is recommended that: 

1. The Agricultural Act of 1949 become effective for 

peanuts on Jan. 1, 1955. 

2. The shift to modernized parity for peanuts begin 

as now provided by law on Jan. 1, 1956. 

3. A transitional provision be provided to limit the 
change from the old to modernized parity to not more 
than 5 per cent per year. 


Tung Nuts and Honey 

Tung nuts and honey should be in the same category with 
other products for which price supports are permissive rather 
than required. It is recommended, therefore, that the manda- 
tory price supports for these commodities be discontinued. 


Oil Seeds 


Price support is authorized for soybeans, cottonseed and 
flax at not to exceed 90 per cent of the parity price. It is 
recommended that the provisions of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 be continued for these commodities. 


Fruits and Vegetables 

Existing law authorizes the use of 30 per cent of general 
tariff revenues to encourage the exportation and domestic 
consumption of agricultural commodities. In the event of 
market distress these funds may be used for limited purchases 
of market surpluses of such perishable commodities as fruits 
and vegetables. No purchases may be undertaken unless out- 
lets are available. 
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It is recommended that: 

1. Present provisions for the use of funds trom tariff 
revenues be continued. 

2. Authorization for the use of marketing agreements 
be continued and liberalized to 

a. provide for inclusion of additional commodities to 
which marketing agreements are adapted; 

b. enlarge and clarify the authorization for agencies 
established under marketing orders to engage in or 
finance, within reasonable limits, research work from 
funds collected pursuant to the marketing order; 

c. provide for the continuous operation of marketing 
agreements, despite short-term price variations, where 
necessary to assure orderly distribution throughout 
the marketing season; and 

d. enlarge and clarify the authorization for the use of 
marketing orders to promote marketing efficiency, 
including the regulation of containers and types of 
pack for fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Potatoes 

It is recommended that legislation be enacted to allow 
assistance to potato growers in the same manner as is avail- 
able for producers of other vegetables and of fruits. 


Sugar 

The sugar program, extended in 1951, is operating in a 
generally satisfactory manner. It is recommended that this 
program be continued in its present form. 


Wool 


Price support for wool above the market level has resulted 
in heavy accumulations of wool—now nearly 100 million 
pounds—by the Commodity Credit Corporation and the sub- 
stitution of imported for domestic wool in our home consump- 
tion. Two thirds of the wool used in the United States is 
imported; yet our own wool piles up in storage. 

A program is needed which will assure equitable re- 
turns to growers and encourage efficient production and 
marketing. It should require a minimum of governmental 
interference with both producers and processors, entail a 
minimum of cost to taxpayers and consumers; and align it- 
self compatibly with over-all tarm and international trade 
policies. 

It is recommended that: 

1. Prices of domestically produced wool be permitted 
to seek their level in the market, competing with other 
fibers and with imported wool, thus resulting in only 
one price for wool—the market price; 

2. Direct payments be made to domestic producers 
sufficient, when added to the average market price for 
the season, to raise the average return per pound to 90 
per cent of parity; 

3. Each producer receive the same support payment 
per pound of wool, rather than a variable rate depending 
upon the market price he had obtained. If each grower 
is allowed his rewards from the market, efficient produc- 
tion and marketing will be encouraged. This has the 
further advantage of avoiding the need for governmental 
loans, purchases, storage, or other regulation or inter- 
ference with the market. Further, it imposes no need for 
periodic action to control imports in order to protect the 
domestic price support program. 

4. Funds to meet wool payments be taken from gen- 
eral revenues within the amount of unobligated tariff 
receipts from wool. 

5. Similar methods of support be adopted for pulled 
wool and for mohair, with proper regard for the rela- 
tionships of their prices to those of similar commodities. 


The White House 
Jan. 11, 1954 


Dwicnut D. EIsENHOWER 
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this plant’s big location problem... 


A manufacturer of appliances looking for | 
a location in the rich northeast market 
needed a single-story assembly plant with 
a fire-safe interior of approximately 40,000 
sq. ft. “‘A site of at least six acres for park- 
ing, shipping and future expansion was 
also required.’”’ Within a week, the manu- 
facturer had complete information about 
several such plant sites, and was able to 
close a satisfactory deal for the erection 
of a new plant . . . because he turned the 
details of his problem over to the best in- 
dustrial fact-finding organization of its 
kind anywhere—the Industrial Location 
Service of New York State. 


Wut Yours ! 


No matter what your location problems may be, 
the Industrial Location Service of the State of New 
York will be glad to get you, confidentially and 
without obligation, the information you need to 
solve them. 


YOU CAN GET AUTHORITATIVE DATA ON: 


Raw Materials: Cost and availability of all materials 
and supplies you may need. 
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Transportation: Availability of facilities, cost of as- 
sembling materials and distributing finished product 
between any given points. 








Markets: Industrial and consumer market data. 
Labor: Availability, skills and rates. 
Power and Fuel: Character and cost at any point. YF lili iui 


Available Buildings: Types, condition, facilities and yy, 
terms. Confidential. 


Sites: Availability, size, character, installed services; 
photos and maps. Confidential. 


Community Services: A complete report on the facili- 
ties and attitudes of any community. 


Laws and Regulations: Full data on laws or regu- 
lations applying to any particular form of enterprise. 


FREE BROCHURE AND MAP. Send for ‘Industrial Location 
Services,”’ a full description of the valuable, detailed plant 
location information New York State will obtain for you. A 
1954 large-scale physical map of the state and adjacent areas, 
showing elevations, transportation systems, watersheds, etc., 
will also be sent to you. Write New York State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 706, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 





industrial Location Service of 


New York State 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





GOVERNMENT LOANS. You can 

get information from offices of the 
Small Business Administration on_ its 
policies. SBA issues a “Public State- 
ment of Loan Policy” which gives a step- 
by-step explanation of procedures to fol- 
low in applying for small-business loans. 


* * * 


NEW LOAN POLICY. You can 

sometimes get a business loan from 
the Small Business Administration even 
though you already owe money to 
another Government agency. This change 
in policy is announced by SBA to make 
loans available to such firms if they are 
well-managed and in a sound financial 
position. 


* * * 


TAX DEDUCTION. You can take 

an income tax deduction for the 
loss that you, as a stockholder, suffer from 
making good on an insolvent corpora- 
tion’s note that you endorsed. A court of 
appeals holds that such a loss is one in- 
curred in a transaction entered into for 
profit and need not be treated as a capi- 
tal loss on a nonbusiness bad debt. 


* * * 


SECURITIES REGULATIONS. You 
can find out from offices of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
about the Commission’s new proxy rules. 
SEC adopts a modified revision of proxy 
rules proposed late in 1953. The agency 
declines, however, to go as far as some 
companies wanted in this respect. 


* * * 


TELEVISION. You can tell the 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion what you think of its proposal to in- 
crease from five to seven the number of 
television stations in which a person or 
firm may have an interest. Under the 
proposal, not more than five of the 
stations could be in the VFH band. In- 
terested persons may send written state- 
ments on the proposal to FCC in Wash- 
ington up to February 1. 


* * * 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. You can now 
make a business trip to Pakistan, 


staying there up to 90 days, without pay- 
ing an income tax to that country. This 
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announcement is made by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce. Previously busi- 
nessmen visiting Pakistan were required 
to pay an income tax after 30 days’ stay 
if they acted in an advisory or any other 
business capacity, even though they 
received no salary or other remunera- 
tion while there. 


* * * 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 
cannot, as an employer, insist that a 
strike be called off before you negotiate 
with a certified bargaining union. A 
court of appeals tells a company that 
existence of a strike does not justify 
refusal to bargain with a ceftified 
union. This insistence is branded by 
the court as an unfair labor practice in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley law. 


* * * 


GRIEVANCES. You cannot go over 

the heads of the certified union bar- 
gainers in your plant and deal with a 
rival union in handling an individual 
employe’s grievance. The National Labor 
Relations Board finds that an employer 
illegally refused to bargain when he 
dealt with a grievance presented by a 
union other than the majority bargaining 
agent. 


WALSH-HEALEY LAW. You cannot 

get out of a failure to pay overtime, 
as required by the Walsh-Healey Act, 
by claiming that you were not eligible 
to receive the Government contract in 
the first place. Turning down this plea, a 
hearing examiner penalizes a holder of 
a federal contract for overtime and child- 
labor violations of the Act. 


AIR LINES. You cannot, as opera- 

tor of an air line that carries air 
mail, fail to keep separate accounts of 
money received from the Government 
for service and subsidy payments. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board says that air 
carriers must separate service and sub- 
sidy elements of mail payments, effec- 
tive January ZI. 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You 
cannot count on being reimbursed 
under a Government cost-plus contract 
for your charitable contributions if your 
contract rules out any payments for 
overhead expenses. This decision is 
made by the U. S. Court of Claims. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wor.p Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Guard against \ 
Surface scratch! 





Protect costly polished finishes with 


This self-stik ‘‘skin”’ provides a tough, 
scratch-proof, stain-proof covering for costly polished 
finishes on stainless steel, aluminum, plastics, glass, metals 
and materials of all kinds. Protecto-Mask applies easily 
from the roll... holds positively during all processes, 
fabricating, handling, shipping, storage . . . peels off 
without leaving any residue. Eliminates expensive 
refinishing and replacements. Write on letterhead for 
sample and information. Mystik Adhesive Products, 

2678 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39. ‘ 


® Cuts production costs 
® Speeds all operations 


® Economical to use 





Self-Stik Waterproof Cloth Tapes—14 colors! . New Mystik Flexstron Filament-Reinforced Tape 
Uncoated Cloth Tapes ° New Mystik Thinflex Masking Tape ° Mystik Book Repair Tapes 
Mystik Spra-Mask © Mystik Sand Blast © Mystik Dri-Pipe Insulation © Mystik Freezer Tapes 


See “Garry Moore Show” Every Week on CBS-TV for Mystik Tapes 


Trademarks Mystik and Thinflex Registered @ 1954 Mystik Adhesive Products. 
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$112000,000 automobile 
marked down to $2,500 by Big Business 


NYONE can dream up ideas for a 
A modern car, a new chemical, a 
novel food product. But it takes stag- 
gering sums of money for research, de- 
velopment, tooling, production, adver- 
tising and merchandising before a new 
or improved product can reach the pub- 
lic at a price it is willing to pay. 

For example: One big car manufac- 
turer spent over $112,000,000 before 
the first new model reached a showroom. 
And back of that. another Big Business 
... the Steel Industry . . . spent untold 
millions to develop, produce and supply 
the many thousands of tons of alloy, 
stainless and other special steels without 
which the modern car could never be built. 


Only Big Business can afford such 
huge expenditures . . . the same Big 
Business that employs millions of work- 
ers at good wages, gives profitable orders 
to smaller businesses, pays billions in 
taxes, turns high-priced luxuries into 
low-cost necessities through the modern 
magic of mass-production. 


ba i “ 


It is the sincere belief of Basic Refrac- 
tories . . . itself a small business serving a 
Big Business, the Steel Industry . . . that 
America has grown big and strong largely 
because Big Business works side by side 
with small business to help keep this 
nation prosperous and secure. 


Basic Refractories, Incorporated 


845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Last week's cold spell has set people thinking about winter vacations. To 
find out what the situation is at various resorts, we talked to travel agents, 
hotel representatives and others, got this for you: 


WINTER VACATIONS. Things are nearing the seasonal peak at Southern re- 
sorts. But, in most of them, accommodations aren't quite as hard to get as at 
this time a year ago. That means you can decide, at the last minute, to go 
South and be fairly certain of finding a place to Stay. 

In the popular spots, advance reservations have booked hotels solid, espe- 
cially in early February. That's particularly true of the less expensive accom- 
modations; travel agents report winter vacationists are more budget-minded this 
year. But cancellations are frequent. You can usually get a reservation on two 
or three days' notice, even find space if you set out without one. It may not 
be exactly what you had in mind, but probably will be satisfactory. 





TRANSPORTATION. On week ends from now through March, plane and train 
reservations will be tough to come by for travel between Florida and cities 
in the East and Midwest. But you can expect to get space fairly easily, 
often at the last minute, if you go during the week, or if you are willing 
to take something besides the nonstop flights and the best-name trains. 





WHAT TO EXPECT. Prices, as a rule, are little changed from last year. In 
a few places, more plentiful accommodations have led to special rates--unusual 
in wintertime. Here is a breakdown of what you can expect: 

Miami and Miami Beach--About 500 hotel rooms and 1,000 apartment units 
added since last year. Reservation situation spottily tight, but constant turn- 
over of vacationers makes it always possible to find some kind of accommodation. 

Daytona Beach, Tampa, St. Petersburg--Specials here; space easier to get. 

Nassau--Some newly built accommodations. Hotels, however, mostly booked. 

Caribbean cruises--More ship cruises than last year, but still tight on 
short cruises, less expensive space. Air cruises growing in popularity. 





Arizona--Last-minute reservations at dude ranches often possible. 
California--For desert spas and seashore resorts, rooms in heavy demand, 
but can be had. For ski centers, you'll do best trying during the week. 


CARRY-OVER CREDITS. How to figure quarterly income tax installments if you 
use an overpayment on last year's taxes as a credit against what you will owe 
(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


this year has caused confusion--even in the Internal Revenue Service. Here's 
the latest from IRS: Instructions accompanying the form spell out a method you 
"may" use; they don't say you "must" do it that way. You can, if you wish, 
apply the credit against the first installment and any balance against subse- 
quent ones. That's at variance with what we passed along to you from IRS last 
week. Or, as we said, you can subtract the overpayment from the estimated tax, 
then split the balance quarterly. So long as you do not underpay any installment, 
you can apply the credit any way you want to, the federal tax collector says. 





ON gE AEA SR ROE 1 OE 


GIFT TAX. This from a new ruling by the Internal Revenue Service: 

A husband and wife normally must both sign their consent to a joint 
gift in order to qualify for the tax benefit of the law's gift-splitting 
provisions. But if one spouse is away when the time comes for filing gift 
tax returns, the other may sign for him. However, the absent spouse, 
within a reasonable time after returning, must submit to the federal tax 
collector a statement ratifying the gift tax return and the consent agree- 
ment that had been filed for.him. 


DRAFT LIABILITY. A White House regulation raising to six months the period 
of service required before a man is considered draftproof has caused questions. 
People want to know why World War II veterans with, say, eight months of service 
still are being drafted. Reason: The new rule applies to those who served after 
June 24, 1948, when the present Selective Service law took effect. For those 
before that date, different rules apply. They are currently draftable unless 
they served 90 days in the shooting part of the war before V-J Day, or else 
had 12 months of service between Sept. 16, 1940, and June 24, 1948. 





GERMAN BONDS. Open-market trading in German bonds now is permitted. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission has lifted a ban put into effect after Pearl 
Harbor. Only bonds that have been validated in accordance with a recent agree- 
ment between the U.S. and Germany may be traded, however. And the validation 
certificate must be attached to the traded bond. 





SINK DAMAGE. Be careful to follow the directions on the label when 
you use common household bleaches around your home. ‘This warning from the 
National Bureau of Standards comes as a result of a Bureau study on the 
effect of bleaches on porcelain-enamel sinks, laundry tubs, kitchen uten- 
sils and stove surfaces. Not diluting the bleach properly, or using 
longer-than-recommended soaking times can harm the finish, the Bureau says. 





DIETING. Get a doctor's advice on a diet you should follow if you want to 
take off pounds safely. That's a suggestion from a report by the American Home 
Economics Association's committee on food fads. Other pointers: ' 
Overweight comes from overeating; in only a few cases are glands at fault. 
And heredity is less important than eating patterns that run in a family. 
Exercise isn't much help. Even a lot burns up only a small amount of 
stored fat--and exercise is a potent stimulant to the appetite. 
Don't rely on get-thin-quick drugs that are supposed to give you that "full 
feeling." Their swelling takes place mostly in the intestines, not the stomach. 
Besides, the desire to overeat tends to exist even when the stomach is full. 
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A FRIENDLY GAME AT COL. CROWV’S, 1848 


After defeating his visitors at chess, Kentucky’s pioneer distiller James Crow 
more than made up for it by servoing them some of his justly famous whiskey. 










To whiskey-making, as to chess, James Crow brought a 
| keen analytic mind. To this day, the fine quality of 
) Old Crow has never been duplicated. Enjoy distinctive 
Old Crow tonight ...now available at a milder 86 Proof as 

well as in the traditional 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 


- 






BOTTLED | 
IN BOND 






) Te Greats. Meme Mie Simabes 






LIGHTER, 
MILDER 100 
86 PROOF PROOF 





THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 




















Where bottle cars help mix a molten cocktail 


It takes a lot of space to hold a steel 
plant, especially one as big as Great 
Lakes Steel, division of National Steel. 
Here materials must frequently be 
moved over considerable distances, 
from one part of the plant to another. 
This calls for speed and accuracy in 
material handling if all the carefully 
meshed steel-making operations are to 
be kept in balance. 


An example is the giant bottle cars 
used on Great Lakes own private rail- 
road. Holding more than 100 tons of 
molten pig iron in a single load, cars 
such as the artist has pictured here 


AN INDEPENDENT 


COMPANY 


transport the “hot metal” over two 
miles from blast furnaces to open 
hearth furnaces where it is combined 
with other materials and made intosteel. 


Lined with firebrick, these ingenious 
cars operate somewhat like a gigantic 
vacuum bottle and can keep their loads 
in a molten state for many hours if the 
need arises. The magnitude of this 
steel-making operation is emphasized 
by the fact that three and one-half of 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


OWNED BY MORE 


THAN 


these bottle cars are needed to trans- 
port the pig iron from a single tapping 
of one of the Great Lakes four giant 
blast furnaces. 


Here, as in all its far-flung operations, 
National Steel uses the most modern 
methods and equipment to produce 
more and better steel. Completely in- 
tegrated and entirely independent, 
National Steel continues to go forward 
in the vanguard of steel progress. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 








SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED 


INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


Plan for tomorrow—buy U.S. Savings Bonds today! 





STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL , 


























THE THREE CUTLER-HAMMER STARS } 
xk *k * 
STAND FOR THREE NEW STANDARDS 
Rolling bearing action... e e 
The proper performance and useful life of all modern XY installs easier 
machines demand anti-friction bearings. Motor control 
is no exception; it too must have good bearings to 
avoid wear and trouble. WY works better 
20 gi 
Dust-safe vertical contacts... 
Experienced engineers know vertical contacts work bet- 
ter and last longer because they stay clean, shed dust, 
do not collect it. Pressure arc quenching is important 
new C-H feature. 
1 
- on She? 
“¢ ‘tf 
p_ CMC Fao, etn ow 
C771 pees 1D | e 
al ai “ay: Less bounce by the ounce... 
ul f 
et hs a. Research showed contact bounce caused arcing, that re- 
duced weight in moving contact members cut bounce 
and arcing. So new light-weight parts now remarkably 
lengthen contact life. 
\ ———~ ——— ——— — _~ os seen na nnonennene 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control has always been respected for its CUTL E R< ff AM M a4 
long life. It has frequently been chosen for industry's “killer” jobs A aie " 
by comparative test. Many users say, “I have never seen a Cutler- ra a: AN 3 ON 
Hammer starter wear out!’ Yet the new Cutler-Hammer *¥vv*7" Motor ma LORkO)- mee), BE-1e) 


Control has three times the life of the good equipment it replaces! 
Nearly unbelievable, but it IS true. Now motor control you can 
install and forget! Try it. Prove it. Your nearby Cutler-Hammer 
Authorized Distributor is ready to serve you. Order from him today. ‘, 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. ~~ 


CUTLER-HAMMER <>< >< MOTOR CONTROL 
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14 POINTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Changes in Taft-Hartley for Employers, Unions 


) 


Ground rules for unions and 
employers are to change if the 
President has his way. Changes 
involve rewriting Taft-Hartley. 

The law would be tougher on 
unions in some ways, easier in 
others. But there’s a catch: Con- 
gress is not eager to go along. 

Here is how the Eisenhower 
plan would work. 


When and if President Eisenhower 
persuades Congress to revise the Taft- 
Hartley Act the way he would like to 
have it revised, something of a change 
in way of life will occur for unions 
and employers. In applying the 14 
suggested changes to day-to-day labor 
relations, this is what is found: 

Strikes, in some respects, might be 
harder to win. The Administration’s idea 
here is to give workers a chance to call 
off a strike before their leaders are ready 
to end it. 


Newest Proposal for Handling Big Strikes* 


STRIKES NOT THREATENING A NATIONAL EMERGENCY— 


STRIKES THREATENING A NATIONAL EMERGENCY — 


Take this example: If there were a 
strike in an auto plant, and negotiations 
for settlement were getting nowhere, the 
National Labor Relations Board could 
call for a vote among the strikers as to 
whether they wanted to stay out longer, 
or go back to work. 

If a majority of the workers in the 
auto plant, including those not members 
of the union, voted against the strike, the 
union presumably would have to give 
in and settle on the employer's terms. 
Otherwise NLRB protection would be 
lifted from the strike. The employer 
could fire all the strikers without fear of 
retaliation by the NLRB. 

Mr. Eisenhower is leaving details of 
the plan to Congress. He did not specify 
in his message last week whether the 
strike vote should come prior to start of 
a strike or afterward. However, the Ad- 
ministration bill, introduced by Chair- 
man H. Alexander Smith of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
specified that the poll would take place 
after the beginning of the strike, with 
NLBB setting the date. The procedure is 
“upposed to apply to all strikes affecting 


interstate commerce, although delays at 
NLRB might mean that some strikes 
would end before the vote was arranged. 

Unions call the plan a strike-breaking 
plan, and there is little enthusiasm for 
it up to now in Congress. But the Presi- 
dent apparently feels that some such 
method is needed to end strikes that be- 
come unpopular with rank-and-file work- 
ers. Some Congressmen are proposing 
that a Government-supervised vote be 
held before a strike is called, not after- 
ward. 

The President also thinks that the 
present plan for handling big. strikes, 
those that affect the national welfare, 
can be improved upon. He would give 
the board of inquiry set up in one of 
these disputes the power it does not now 
have to recommend terms of settlement. 

States, too, would have more author- 
ity to step into critical strikes that cause 
emergencies within their boundaries. An 
electric-power shutdown, for example, 
might be threatened by a union in Ohio, 
creating the chance of a strike that 
could affect homeowners and industries 

(Continued on page 94) 


For 30 days, before strike starts, employer and union 
negotiate. 


For 30 more days, federal mediators try to avert 
strike. 

President appoints board of inquiry. 

Board reports that strike would threaten a national 
emergency. 


Government gets court order banning the strike for 
80 days. 


Forty days after order is issued, board of inquiry 
reports on mediation. 


Fifty-five days after order, Government polls 
workers on accepting employer’s offer. Results are 
not binding on union. 


If offer is not accepted, President can call on board 
of inquiry to propose terms. 


At end of 80 days, if dispute is not over, union can 
call strike. 





For 30 days, employer and union negotiate on 
differences. 


For another 30 days, federal mediators try their 
hand at getting agreement. 


President decides no national emergency is threat- 
ened. Therefore, he appoints no board of inquiry. 


Strike starts. Union notifies Government. 


Government polls workers on whether they want 
strike to continue. 


If majority of workers vote to end the strike, union 
must call it off or strikers lose protection of NLRB. 
Employer then can fire strikers. 


If majority of workers vote for strike, union is free 
to keep strike going. In that case, strikers retain the 
NLRB protection they have under existing law. 





*As proposed in bill introduced by Senator H. Alexander Smith (Rep.), 
of New Jersey, chairman of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
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They’re helping 


The trough in the picture concentrates 
ore aboard a Malayan tin-mining 
dredge. And without the tin in its 
bearings, soldered connections and 
many other parts, no airplane now 
made would even get off the ground. 


Tin has long been giving a lift to 
many products besides aircraft. Today 
the list of new ways it can work for 
you is growing faster than ever. 


Today, for example, new tin-zinc 
and tin-cadmium plating alloys have 
been found to be many times as pro- 
tective against corrosion as either zinc 
or cadmium alone. 


The addition of tin to titanium- 
aluminum, in another application, 
makes this important new alloy sub- 
stantially stronger. 


And because tin is as handsome as 
it’s adaptable, a new tin-nickel alloy 
is proving itself a more attractive, 
more’ corrosion-resistant decorative 
plating than chrome. 

Over a third of the world’s tin is 


mined and smelted in Malaya. Known 
as Straits Tin, this metal is over 


make an airplane fly 


99.87% pure, and famous for its ab- 
solute reliability of grade. 


Today Straits Tin is an increasingly 
valuable ally in helping American 
industry raise product quality, lower 
manufacturing costs, and increase 
profits in almost every field of activity 
you can name. 


Whether you are designing a new 
product, planning to improve an old 
one, or simply seeking ways to avoid 
the squeeze between rising manufac- 
turing costs and resistance to higher 
product prices, a careful reappraisal 
of the many valuable properties of 
Straits Tin may uncover a profitable 
answer to your problem. 


Write now for any information you 
may need about versatile, plentiful, 
economical Straits Tin. 


MALAYAN 


A free copy of our new 
bulletin, “How Straits 
Tin Can Help You”, is 
yours for the asking. 





THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 
Dept. 123, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D.C, 
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Governors could receive 
more power in strikes . . . 


throughout a wide area of the State. The 
Taft-Hartley emergency provision—in- 
volving only nation-wide emergencies— 
would not apply. 

The proposal is that the Governor of 
Ohio would be empowered to take his 
own emergency measures, under a State 
law, to prevent the walkout. The State 
law might call for seizure of the utility 
company and operation under State au- 
thority. Authorization for laws of this 
kind is needed, the White House believes, 
because of U.S. Supreme Court rulings 
holding that States cannot get into strike 
situations where federal law gives juris- 
diction to federal agencies. 

Secondary-boycoft provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act would be loosened up 
a bit if Mr. Eisenhower has his way. If 
enacted, the change could bring about 
this situation: A union goes on strike 
against factory X, making radio sets. The 
union finds that parts have been shipped 
from that factory to factory Y, for assem- 
bly. The union can order its members in 
Y to stop work on the sets. As now writ- 
ten, Taft-Hartley would term that an 
illegal boycott and the owner of factory 
Y could get an injunction through NLRB 
against the union. Mr. Eisenhower would 
allow that kind of boycott, while out- 
lawing certain other types. 

Injunctions against secondary boycotts 
would be harder to get, under the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal. The law now re- 
quires the NLRB to seek an immediate 
court order when an employer complains 
about an illegal boycott at his place of 
business. It is proposed that NLRB be 
given discretion to determine whether 
the boycott affects the public enough to 
warrant getting an injunction. It proba- 
bly would take longer to get the order 
than under present procedure. 

Ousting a union from a plant during 
a strike would become more difficult. As 
things stand, an employer hit by a strike 
over wages sometimes can get rid of the 
union that called the strike. He can hire 
workers to replace those out on strike, 
and then the replacements can vote in 
an NLRB election to give bargaining 
rights to another union. The strikers re- 
placed by the new workers lose their 
vote in that election. This leaves the first 
union with no bargaining rights in the 
shop. It must call off the strike. 

Mr. Eisenhower proposes to modify 
that situation, although not going as far 
as union leaders demand. The unions 
want the law changed to deprive the 
new workers in this situation of their 
vote in a bargaining election. Instead, 
the Administration suggests that no elec- 
tions be held during the first four months 
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. .. Company officers also 
would have to file oaths 


of a strike such as this. After four months, 
however, the new workers could select 
another union as their agent, with strikers 
denied a vote. The employer could not 
ask for a poll of his workers for a year 
after the strike begins. 
Non-Communist affidavits would be 
required of employers, under another 
proposal. That would mean that a com- 
pany wanting to bring charges before 
NLRB against a union, for an illegal 
strike, for example, first would need to 
present affidavits by all officers of the 
firm that they are not Communist Party 
members. Union officials, who now are 





Staff Photo-USN. WR 
CHAIRMAN SMITH 
. . . author of the bill 


required to file these affidavits, complain 
that the technicalities are bothersome. 

Free-speech rules of the NLRB may 
come in for further changes because of 
another proposal. The President calls for 
equal treatment of labor and manage- 
ment in this respect. The NLRB’s recent 
decisions have tended to give employers 
more leeway in making speeches to em- 
ployes than they had in the past. This 
trend is likely to continue. 

Welfare funds created by unions, or 
set up jointly by unions and employers, 
would be put under some sort of added 
control. One possibility is that union 
pension and insurance programs would 
be supervised by the same State com- 
missions that regulate insurance com- 
panies. 

Union liability for actions taken by 
individual members of the organization 
apparently would be limited somewhat 

(Continued on page 96) 
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| Fé easy to put up a 
FIBRETONE * 














| Acoustical Ceiling! 7 
ples 






Johns-Manville, the pioneer 
in sound control, recommends 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as ‘“noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 

For a free estimate or book, ‘Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 199 
Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


\Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed 
over new or existing Construction. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM 


pucTSs 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 
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Labor Week 





. .. Some unions could force 
workers to join in 7 days 


under another of the President’s 14 

points. A union might be freed of legal 

blame for wildcat or unauthorized strikes, 

fii . , for example. 

\ ae | kil — a. lot Reopening of contracts would be 
dil tlil g > ' ; aye ar made more difficult for unions. NLRB 


\ ol | now will order a company to reopen its 


union contract to negotiation when the 
Strong, safe, stacking racks, port- 


union comes up with some new demand, 

| | Rat such as a pension proposal—provided this 

fF F issue was not talked over in the previous 
able and stationary, of welded 
square steel tubing reduce costs in 


bargaining sessions. The White House 

wants to stop that sort of thing. Contracts 
could not be reopened during their term 

production,storage, order assembly, 

shipping — in every industry. May 

we show you how we can reduce 


unless the company and union agreed to 
your handling costs up to 50%? 





Drum Racks 


Coil Racks 


it, or provision was made in the agree- 


WRITE FOR 
THIS NEW 
CATALOGUE 


FDUIPMENT 


MFG. IN 


21546 Hoover Rd., Detroit 5 

















IF TRANSPORTATION & ‘ ae , —United Press 
IS A FACTOR IN YOUR = ng cd A POLL OF EMPLOYES 
BUSINESS — ... would be taken by NLRB 


Cons I | e if | f) WA ~ oe : ” ment for a reopening on a particular 


question, such as wages. 
Casual-employment industries — 
Industrialists concerned with Nationwide distribu- such as those oe rage ie magne 
tion of their products are finding Jowa a good move. “Sie and maritime fields—would be allowed 
Jowa is close to the largest centers of commerce to enter into union contracts on a par- 
with its central location and great network of high- ticular project before workers are hired 
ways. Twelve major railroads, 72 interstate and 79 for it. Workers could be forced to join 


intrastate motor freight lines serve this great state the union within seven days after being 
where you'll also find a favorable balance of agri- , ; 


culture and industry. Iowa has in abundance the hired. 
“basics” any industry must have: an intelligent labor The checkoff of union dues from pay 
sapey, ay aa ad's envelopes could be authorized for the 
INDUSTRY mo sympathetic state government. period of the union’s contract. The law 
gers tie Write for your copy of “Indus- now requires renewal of the authority 
: try’s Road to Opportunity.” 432 by each worker each year. 

Central National Building, Des : h E 
Moines 9, Iowa. Fewer reports to the Government 
would be required of unions, under an- 
other Eisenhower proposal. Duplication 

of reports would be eliminated. 
































tOWA 
LAND OF THE 
GOLD THAT GROWS 













‘IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION (For text of the President’s labor mes- 


sage to Congress, see page 98.) 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Titanium melts at 3140°F., and copper at 1980°F. 
Hence most people would think it utterly impossible 
to melt titanium in a mold made of copper. Yet it is 
being done on a production basis. The trick is to 
make use of the high thermal conductivity of cop- 
per. The copper mold has a copper baffle wrapped in 
a spiral around it, and is inserted in a water jacket. 


Water is pumped at high ve- 


| To vr Colthagucd a re 


great boon. It is the fourth most abundant metal in 
the earth’s crust, only aluminum, iron and magne- 
sium being present in greater amounts. It can be 
easily forged, welded, and hot worked. There is every 
indication that it is a metal with a tremendous future. 

Copper is man’s oldest metal, and titanium the 
newest. In this ingenious copper mold the old assists 


in the birth of the new. Copper 











locity through the jacket, and 











serves in this way so often that 














spirals around the outside of 
the mold. Heat from the molten 
titanium is transferred quickly 
and efficiently by the copper to 
the water, and thus carried off. 
The copper never comes close 
to its melting point. 

This remarkable application 
of copper is just a part of the 
tremendous activity in the field 
of titanium. Many companies 
are seeking ways to produce metallic titanium in 
large tonnages and at reasonable prices. Among other 
applications, it is used in certain jet engine parts that 
are subjected to high temperatures and the impact 
of gases that are moving at terrific velocities. 

Eventually ways will be found to produce titanium 
in large volume at practical prices. This will be a 





for many years we have called 
it “the metal of invention.” It 
helped make possible the tele- 
graph, the telephone, electric 
light and power, and the multi- 
tudinous electronic devices used 
in communications, calculation, 
and medicine. For many cen- 
turies man has sought and found 
new ways to take advantage of 
copper’s unique qualities. 

It seems to Revere that there is something signifi- 
cant about this. Just because a material is old does 
not mean it cannot help in the search for the new, 
and thus advance the progress of us all. So we sug- 
gest that when modern developments engage your 
attention, older materials may be of assistance in 


reaching your objectives. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
SEE ‘‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 




















In Full Text: NEW WAY TO HANDLE STRIKES; 


Following is the full text of the President’s message on the 
Taft-Hartley Act, as sent to Congress January 11: 


To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

I submit herewith for the consideration of the Congress a 
number of legislative recommendations affecting labor-man- 
agement relations. These recommendations are in the inter- 
ests both of working men and women, and our business and 
industrial community. In a broader sense, they are in the 
interests of all our people, whose prosperity is in so great a 
degree dependent on the existence of genuine mutual respect 
and good feeling between employers and employes. 

This field of legislation has had a long, contentious his- 
tory. It has taken time for objective principles to emerge 
which can command mutual acceptance of the funda- 
mentals which govern the complex labor-management rela- 
tionship. Although the process is not and perhaps never 
will be complete, we have now achieved a measure of prac- 
tical experience and emotional maturity in this field which, 
I do not doubt, is responsible for the relatively peaceful 
character of recent industrial relations. No drastic legisla- 
tive innovations in this field are therefore desirable or re- 
quired at this time. 

Federal labor-management legislation at best can provide 
only the framework in which free collective bargaining may 
be conducted. It should impose neither arbitrary restrictions 
nor heavyhandedness upon a relationship in which good will 
and sympathetic understanding should be the predominant 
characteristics. 

The National Labor Relations Act—known as the Wagner 
Act and adopted in 1935. by bipartisan majorities—came into 
being because American working men and women needed 
the protection of law in order to guarantee them the free 
exercise of their right to organize into unions and to bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing. 
As unions became strong, a need arose to protect the legiti- 
mate rights of employes and employers and to protect the 
general public from the consequences of unresolved labor 
disputes that created emergencies endangering the health or 
safety of the nation. To meet this need the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, commonly known as the Taft- 
Hartley Act, was adopted by bipartisan majorities. 

In enacting labor-management legislation, the Congress 
has always built upon the legislation which preceded it. We 
have never turned backward. The Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, was no exception. It was built upon the 
National Labor Relations Act, and not only reaffirmed, but 
reinforced the right of working men and women to organize 
into unions and to bargain collectively with their employer. 
The protection of this right is firmly fixed in our law and 
should remain a permanent policy of our Government. 

The Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, is sound legis- 
lation. Experience gained in the operation of the Act, how- 
ever, indicates that changes can be made to reinforce its basic 
objectives. 


Injunctions 

In the area of employer-employe relations the injunction 
has always been a controversial process. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that where irreparable damage threatens, the restrain- 
ing effect of an injunction is required in the interest of simple 
justice. Nevertheless, where a collective-bargaining relation- 
ship exists, the issuance of an injunction often has the effect 
of making settlement of the dispute which led to the injunc- 
tion more difficult. 

Therefore, I recommend that whenever an injunction is 
issued under the National Labor Relations Act where a col- 
lective-bargaining relationship exists between the parties, the 
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Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service shall empanel 
a special local board to meet with the parties in an effort 
to seek a settlement of their dispute. I further recommend 
that in secondary-boycott cases, the application for an 
injunction be discretionary. 


Secondary boycotts 

The prohibitions in the Act against secondary boycotts 
are designed to protect innocent third parties from being i 
injured in labor disputes that are not their concern. The true 
secondary boycott is indefensible and must not be permitted. 
The Act must not, however, prohibit legitimate concerted | 
activities against other than innocent parties. I recommend 
that the Act be clarified by making it explicit that concerted 
action against (1) an employer who is performing “farmed- 
out” work for the account of another employer whose em- 
ployes are on strike or (2) an employer on a construction 
project who, together with other employers, is engaged in 
work on the site of the project, will not be treated as a 
secondary boycott. 


Elections 

As the Act is now written, employes who are engaged in 
an economic strike are prohibited from voting in representa- 
tion elections. In order to make it impossible for an employer | 
to use this provision to destroy a union of his employes, I 
recommend that, in the event of an economic strike, the 
National Labor Relations Board be prohibited from consider- 
ing a petition on the part of the employer which challenges 
the representation rights of the striking union. I further recom- 
mend that for a period of four months after the commence- 
ment of the strike, the Board be prohibited from consider- 
ing a petition on the part of any other union which claims to 
represent the employes. The prohibition against considering 
a petition by the employer should continue as long as the 
strike continues, provided, however, that a reasonable limit 
of time, which I suggest be one year, be stipulated. 


Contract negotiations 

The Act has been interpreted to mean that even though a 
collective-bargaining contract is in force, either party may 
insist that the contract be reopened for the purpose of bar- 
gaining about matters that were not the subject of negotia- . 
tions when the contract was made. Thus stabilization of the 
relationship between the parties tor the period of the con- 
tract can be completely frustrated. I recommend that the law 
be amended so as to protect both parties to a valid collective- 
bargaining agreement from being required to negotiate dur- 
ing its term unless the contract so authorizes or both parties 
mutually consent. 


National emergencies 

The national-emergency provisions of the Act are essential 
to the protection of the national health and safety. As the Act 
is now written, the board of inquiry established to inquire 
into the facts of the dispute causing the emergency must re- 
port the facts to the President without recommendations. In 
order that the President may have the authority to require 
the board’s recommendations, I recommend that after he has 
received and made available to the public the last report 
of the board of inquiry (if the dispute has not then been 
settled), he be empowered to reconvene the board and di- 
rect it to make recommendations to him for settlement of the 
dispute. Although the recommendations of the board would 
not be binding upon the parties, yet there is real value in ob- 
taining the recommendations of informed and impartial men 
for the settlement of a dispute which imperils the national 
health and safety. 
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Special industries 

Employes engaged in the construction, amusement and 
maritime industries have unique problems because their em- 
ployment is usually casual, temporary or intermittent. I rec- 
ommend that in these industries the employer be permitted 
to enter into a prehire contract with a union under which the 
union will be treated .initially as the employes’ representa- 
tive for collective bargaining. I also recommend that in these 
industries the employer and the union be permitted to make 
a “union shop” contract under which an employe, within 
seven days after the beginning of his employment, shall be- 
come a member of the union. 


Union responsibility 

Under the Act as presently written, both unions and em- 
ployers are made responsible for the actions of their agents. 
In order to make it clear that a union cannot be held responsi- 
ble for an act of an individual member solely because of his 
membership in the union, I recommend that the Act be 
amended to make the traditional common-law rules of agency 
applicable. 


Communist disclaimers 

The Act presently provides that the facilities of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board are available only to those un- 
ions whose officials execute affidavits disclaiming member- 
ship in Communist organizations. The Communist disclaimer 
provisions are not presently applicable to employers. I rec- 
ommend that they be made applicable. Specific proposals for 
legislation dealing with Communist infiltration generally are 
now under study. If such legislation is enacted, making the 
Communist disclaimer provisions of the Act unnecessary, I 
then will recommend that they be entirely eliminated. 


Free speech 

The right of free speech is fundamental. Congress should 
make clear that the right of free speech, as now defined in 
the Act, applies equally to labor and management in every 
aspect of their relationship. 


Welfare funds 

The Act presently prohibits an employer from making 
payment to a union to assist in the financing of union wel- 
fare funds unless the fund meets certain standards. These 
standards are not adequate to protect and conserve these 
funds that are held in trust for the welfare of individual 
union members. It is my recommendation that Congress initi- 
ate a thorough study of welfare and pension funds covered 
by collective-bargaining agreements, with a view of enacting 
such legislation as will protect and conserve these funds for 
the millions of working men and women who are the bene- 
ficiaries. 


State powers 

The Act should make clear that the several States and ter- 
ritories, when confronted with emergencies endangering the 
health or safety of their citizens, are not, through any con- 
flict with the federal law, actual or implied, deprived of 
the right to deal with such emergencies. The need for clari- 
fication of jurisdiction between the federal and the State and 
territorial governments in the labor-management field has 
lately been emphasized by the broad implications of the most 
recent decision of the Supreme Court dealing with this sub- 
ject. The department and agency heads concerned are, at 
my request, presently examining the various areas in which 
conflicts of jurisdiction occur. When such examination is 
completed, I shall make my recommendations to the Con- 
gress for corrective legislation. 


Strike ballots al 
In the employer-employe relationship there is nothing 
which so vitally affects the individual employe as the loss of 
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Proposed Taft-Hartley Changes 


Vote: Require NLRB poll of workers on strikes 


Boycott: Legalize refusal to work on goods moved 
from plant on strike; allow boycott of building 
subcontractor to hit contractor 


Union Welfare Funds: Tighten controls 
Big Strikes: Permit board to recommend terms 


Bargaining Rights: Protect union as bargaining 
agent for first 4 months of a strike 

Non-Communist Oaths: Require employers to 
sign 

Injunctions: Give Labor Board power to decide 
when court orders against boycotts are needed 


New Demands: Prevent union or employer from 
forcing other side to reopen contract before it 
expires 


Responsibility: Relieve unions of legal blame for 
acts of individual members 


Free Speech: Spell out rights of both sides 

State Emergencies: Give States power to handle 
Checkoff: Continue for life of contract 

Reports of Unions: Simplify the rules 


Construction, Amusement, Maritime Unions: 
Let them sign contracts before hiring starts, force 
workers to join 7 days after hiring 











his pay when he is called on strike. In such an important de- 
cision he should have an opportunity to express his free 
choice by secret ballot held under Government auspices. 


Checkoffs and reports 

There are two other changes in the law that I recommend. 
The authorization which an individual employe gives to his 
employer for the checkoff of the emplove’s union dues should 
be made valid until the termination of the collective-bargain- 
ing contract which provides for such checkoff, unless the em- 
ploye sooner revokes such authorization. The provisions of the 
Act which require reports from unions concerning their or- 
ganization and finances should be simplified so as to eliminate 
duplication in the information required by such reports. 


I hope that the foregoing changes will be enacted by Con- 
gress promptly, for they will more firmly establish the basic 
principles of the law. The appropriate committees of the 
Congress will, I am certain, wish to keep the law under con- 
tinuous study and in the light of experience under it propose 
further amendments to implement its objectives and con- 
stantly improve its administration. 

Government should continue to search diligently for sound 
measures to improve the lot of the working man and woman, 
mindful that conditions and standards of employment 
change as the products, habits and needs of men and women 
change. It will be continually a challenge to Government to 
sense the aspirations of the working people of our country, 
that all may have the opportunity to fairly share in the re- 
sults of the productive genius of our time, from which comes 
the material blessings of the present and a greater promise 
for the future. 


The White House 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
Jan. 11, 1954. 
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Let’s puncture the middleman myth 


Too many people 
think an industrial 
distributor is a 
middleman ogre 
who buys factory 
production ridicu- 
lously cheap and 
sells it to manufac- 
turers ridiculously 
dear. Nonsense! 
Actually, the industrial distributor 
saves you money. Here are three 
reasons why SPS uses this means of 
selling its precision fasteners: 
Inventory dollars saved. Imagine 
having to store a year’s supply of all 
the fasteners, all the parts, all the 
tools, all the equipment needed in 


a fair-sized industrial plant, and you 
can easily picture the money you 
would have tied up—inventory 
dollars the distributor saves you. 

Immediate delivery. A Los Angeles 
manufacturer of automatic controls 
uses UNBRAKO Self-Locking Set 
Screws because these fasteners will 
never shake loose. Because his dis- 
tributor carries a complete stock of 
screws, he doesn’t have to worry 
about interrupted production or 
rescheduling assembly. Thanks to the 
distributor—Jenkintown, Pa., where 
UNBRAKOs are made, is as close to 
Los Angeles as it is to Philadelphia. 

Know-how. The practical knowl- 
edge which the distributor has 


about his products is priceless. 
Every day, for instance, SPS dis- 
tributors save manufacturers the 
expense of developing special 
fasteners by showing how standard 
UNBRAKO products do the same job 
at a fraction of the cost. 

That’s why SPS in its advertise- 
ments says: ““UNBRAKO fine quality 
precision socket screw products are 
immediately available from your 
favorite industrial distributor.” 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., 
Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Caution, just now, is the dominant note in the business community. 

Businessmen, surveying trends, are keeping orders to a minimum. 

Inventories are being trimmed, whereas a year ago they were building up. 

Layoffs are increasing. They came early and are larger this year. 

General attitude at present is: Don't overextend yourself--shy away from 
heavy commitments. It even chowsS up among consumers. They are cautious about 
going into debt, are using their credit sparingly. 





Just to give a few random examples of the general trend..... 

Steel industry is disappointed with February bookings. January output is 
not expected to average more than 75 per cent of capacity. But hopes are still 
high that March will produce an upturn in production. 

Auto industry, on the whole, is cutting back schedules. Original Jan ry 
schedule of 527,800 cars probably will fall short by more than 14,000. 

Furniture orders at the Chicago winter show were the smallest since Korea. 

Shoe producers are placing small orders for leather, worrying tanners. 

Television sales this year are expected to fall below 6 million. That's an 
industry estimate. Last year 7.2 million sets were sold. 

Industrial production, measured by the new Federal Reserve index, has been 
dropping since July. It was down to 130 per cent of the 1947-49 average in 
November, from July's 137 per cent. It fell lower in December and, judging by 
employment figures, is taking another drop in January. 


OO 











But not all businesses are in a decline. Retailers placed rather large 
orders for women's wear at four New York shows, though few merchants would 
commit themselves beyond 60 days. Farm-equipment makers are increasing output 
in some plants. This industry expects 1954 to match 1953, which was down. 








And, from out in California, come notes of positive optimism. 

West Coast garment makers count on sales to equal or exceed 1953. 

Aircraft industry expects to maintain the present rate of output. The 
expansion program of the industry, however, is about completed. 

Hollywood's movie industry is more optimistic, too. (See page 48.) 

California farmers--some of them--also feel better. Cattle growers expect 
more orderly marketing and some price improvement. Lettuce growers have cut 
marketing costs 50 per cent by eliminating icing in shipments. Poultry 
producers expect a good year. 

Farm-equipment sales also may turn upward in California. Reason is that 
the cut in cotton acreage will divert farmers to crops that require a minimum of 
labor for planting and harvesting. 

California counts on continued population growth as a business mainstay. 
Because of additional people, demand is expected to be above U.S. average. 

(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


General business softness, nation-wide, is reflected in credit figures. 

Business loans of commercial banks in leading cities fell by 438 million 
dollars for the week ended January 6. Loans usually shrink after Christmas, but 
not that much. That is the largest decline on record. 

Repayments were heavy among manufacturers of metal products (152 millions) 
and food, liquor and tobacco manufacturers (92 millions). 

When factories show a heavy net repayment on loans, you can conclude that 
inventories are being trimmed, that sales volume is shrinking. 





Consumer-credit trends show lack of demand for expensive items. 

New credit to consumers extended by commercial banks is shown by latest 
figure (November) to be 849 millions, lowest since March, 1952. 

Sales-finance companies also are making fewer new consumer loans. The 
November figure was 603 millions, lowest since February, 1953. 

Debt repayment by consumers, on the other hand, is high. Banks got 876 
millions in November, compared with 763 millions a year earlier. Finance firms 
collected 549 millions on debts, compared with 468 millions a year earlier. 











This trend in consumer debt goes far to explain rather sluggish sales of 
autos, appliances, furniture and other items that are widely bought on the 
installment plan. Smaller debt means fewer sales. 


Sales estimates of Commerce Department show durables down, soft lines up. 

Retail volume for auto dealers, furniture, appliance, hardware stores in 
December was the lowest since back in September, 1952. That estimate takes 
seasonal trends into consideration. 

Stores specializing in soft goods, on the other hand, had their best sales 
of the year in December, topped only by the record December of 1952. 

Pattern now developing indicates that a good many families feel that they 
are adequately stocked up on goods that have long-wearing qualities. 











If you want to know how types of stores fared at the Christmas season: 

Largest gains from November to December were scored by clothing stores, up 
9 per cent, and drugstores, up 5 per cent. 

Biggest declines are recorded for auto dealers, down 7 per cent, with 
seasonal factors considered, and the lumber, building and hardware group, with 
a month-to-month decline of 8 per cent. 

Furniture and appliance stores had a 3 per cent sales drop in December. 




















For the year as a whole, however, the sales pattern is different. 

Auto dealers chalked up an 18 per cent gain in 1953 over 1952. It was only 
in the later months of the year that auto sales fell off. 

Clothing stores sold 3 per cent less in dollar volume than in 1952. 

Hardware stores and building-materials dealers had al per cent drop. 

Total sales volume for the year amounted to 171 billion dollars, up 4 per 
cent from the previous record of 1952. But, in December, total sales were down 
2 per cent from December, 1952, and down 1 per cent from November. 











World Bank bonds are highly regarded by investment circles. A 100-million- 
dollar issue (15 years at 3 1-2 per cent) was quickly snapped up in one day. 
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“loyalty, enthusiasm, cooperation, 
friendliness, ability” 


- - he’s describing the type of workers 
he found in The Land of Plenty 


R. P. Lukens, of 
MERCK & CoO., Inc. 
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Norfotk... Westere. 


RAILWAY 


the modern Merck Plant at Elkton, Virginia 


Many manufacturers who have moved into The 
Land of Plenty are enthusiastic about its manpower 
advantages. Workers here are intelligent and adapt- 
able in skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled categories 
- .. they turn out an unusually impressive per-man- 
production record . . . they’re “home-rooted” and stay 
on the job ... many sons following their fathers 
“into the plant.” 


High-caliber manpower is only one of the many in- 
dustrial advantages offered by the territory served by 
the N. & W. Let the Norfolk and Western’s plant 
location specialists tell you exactly what this expand- 
ing, highly-productive industrial region offers for your 
particular type of operation. There’s no obligation 
- +. you will be served promptly and in confidence. 
Write, wire or call THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, Drawer U -636 
(Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474), Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 


YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER is a transporiation 
specialist. Transportation is a major factor in good 
plant location. Consult your traffic manager about 
good plant sites. 
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Finance Week 





STOCKHOLDERS 


A stockholders’ dream, cher- 
ished for years, is about to come 
true if Republican leaders can 
manage it. 

A new plan—backed by the 
White House and Republican tax 
leaders in Congress—calls for 
easing the so-called double tax- 
ation of dividends. 

The change would affect 
spendable stock earnings and 
industry growth. 


Investors, after 20 years of waiting, 
are in line for tax relief. 

Republican leaders, in control of Gov- 
ernment, have approved the claim that 
taxpayers who risk their savings to invest 
in industry’s growth have not been 
getting a fair shake from the tax collector 
These leaders promise to redress what 
they believe to be an injustice to corpo- 
ration stockholders. 

The pledge, if redeemed, will set off a 
new era for taxpayers who invest in 
stocks—or want to—and for corporations 
that sell stocks—or want to. 

Specifically, tax leaders in the Ad- 
ministration and in Congress have agreed 
upon a formula for the gradual abatement 
of “double taxation” of dividends—taxed 
once as income to the company and again 
as income to the shareholder. The formula 
is estimated to provide 240 million dol- 
lars in tax relief in the year ending June 
30, 1955, and over 500 millions a year 
after that. 

Republican plan, if enacted, will 
work like this: A shareholder, first, will 
exclude from his reported income the 
first $50 of dividends received during 
1954, and the first $100 received in 1955 
and thereafter. For a married couple filing 
a joint return, each will be able to ex- 
clude dividends up to the $50 and $100 
maximums, provided each receives that 
much in dividends. 

That plan “gives complete reliet from 
double taxation for the small dividend 
recipient,” according to a House Ways 
and Means Committee statement. 

As a second step, the shareholder will 
figure his 1954 income tax and then sim- 
ply reduce his tax bill by an amount equal 
to 5 per cent of the dividends he has not 

(Continued on page 106) 
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MAY GET A BREAK 


Tax Cuts Are in Sight for Dividends 








Tax Relief for Stockholders: 


These Cuts Are Proposed 
a Married Couple, 
Two Dependents 
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$17,561 





$51,912 


$46,788 





$402,456 


$377,294 





Age 


TAXES 
PRESENT RULES 
1954 











Retired Couple, 


65 or over 


TAXES UNDER 
PROPOSED NEW RULES 
1955 





$120 


$0 





$6,530 $520 





$11,530 $1,592 


$568 





© $21,530 $4,464 


lelele lz 


e\g s/s |? 


$2,416 











*Income after deductions, but before exemptions. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


69 Branches in Greater New York 


57 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1953 














ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,484,190,123 
United States Government Obligations........ 1,539,876,061 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 16,714,882 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 463,780,518 
Ors the ge ort) CL o <, _—— e  c r 87,986,399 
EGans Gnd WGCOUNnts:. ..2 nn sea beac c eee 2,368,582,461 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 294,007 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 28,222,379 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 9,600,000 

Ownership of International Banking 
EES eee Se ee A 7,000,000 
Pra TRMERR Soh ar sca ao apnea Rlnla ie WEN ee OO 32,881,838 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 5,631,898 
TOE ere Se gaia eee ase 2 are ae 4,261,105 
MICRO Rs ah 5232-8 se OR retin bar siecas $6,049,021,671 

LIABILITIES 

RS echoes 56s a hee eae ae $5,538,214,433 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$52,873,952 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
NROAAID AEN S Lercte rch cae oar 5 tetas a oT ale 22,358,030 30,515,922 
Due to Foreign Central Banks............... 16,897,800 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 





Lo nna Cpr ee eee Oe eee era 22,550,166 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 44,127,021 
MOR ACA TEN Ce oa coi ra coe oa ariel hace OTR re Sy aE oes oe 3,750,000 

SETTLE Ly Ba AS ene Henin $150,00¢ ,»00 
(7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
OEE, CO G0 Gn ae aeeeee 170,000,000 
Undivided Profits. .....6.icsces«- 72,966,329 392,966,329 
ha asia ain utde Se etok awe OES $6,049,021,671 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 


$352,723,093 of United States Government Obligations and $17,827,600 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,789,641 











We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1953 ‘‘Repcrt to Shareholders” 
of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it. 


DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

RALPH GWIN FOLLIS 


Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 


ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance . 
Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

NATHAN C. LENFESTEY 
Executive Vice-President 
and Cashier 

KEITH S. McHUGH 


President, New York 
Telephone Company 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 



































Quit: wovuiug about where 


your business will come from... 
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use DODGE reports 


2 selling service that pin points best business oppor- 
tunities every day for most of the leading firms 

and salesmen with a stake in new construction. 

Will more time spent in the presence of more buyers help 
your salesmen get more business? Then give your salesmen 
the time to do it . . . use Dodge Reports. This sales service 
can save the time your salesmen otherwise spend 

just trying to find out where your business is... 

gives them more time to spend with buyers 

having a current need for your products 
or service. Let us show you the way 
Dodge Reports tell you where the 
business is coming from and give 
your salesmen more time to get it. 
There is no obligation. We'll send 

you free, helpful book. Just write. 


DODGE REPORTS 





Dodge Reports are produced 
by a 1000 man field force 
strategically located to cover 
each local market. These 
are the trained men who can 
take the first sales step for 
you ... discovering needs 
for your products or services. 











F.w. DODGE 





Dept. U541, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, Accurate, Construction News Service East of the Rockies 
TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
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Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, 24th & N Streets, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. i 
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Please send a free copy of “U. S$. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” i 

with my compliments to the persons listed below: i 

—1 i possible send the January 22, 1954 issue. i 
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Stocks would yield bigger 
return than bonds .. . 


excluded from income. A direct tax credit 
of that size is planned for dividends re- 
ceived between Aug. 1, 1954, and July 
31, 1955. The planned credit goes up in 
subsequent years—to 10 per cent of in- 
cluded dividends received in the year 
starting Aug. 1, 1955, and to 15 per cent 
for dividends received after July 31, 1956. 

For taxpayers who receive all their div- 
idends after August 1, this means a 5 
per cent credit for 1954, a 10 per cent 
credit for 1955 and a 15 per cent credit 
after that. 

To understand the meaning of the Re- 
publican proposal, you need to check 
the anticipated effects of the plan on 
investments of various kinds and on tax- 
payers at different income levels. 

Investment-earnings prospects, in 
terms of after-tax yields, will be affected 
if the plan is adopted. Investors and cor- 
porations will need to re-examine finan- 
cial policies, to lay new plans. 

Specifically, the plan means a realign- 
ment of after-tax earnings from stocks in 
relation to after-tax earnings from other 
investments. Stocks become more attrac- 
tive as compared, for example, with 
corporate bonds. 

Look, first, at what happens to the 
after-tax earnings that a taxpayer can ex- 
pect from an investment in a stock pay- 
ing 6 per cent before taxes. Right now, 
a shareholder in the lowest tax bracket 





a Oe 


can expect a return of 4.8 per cent on | 


that stock after paying taxes. With a 5 
per cent credit on dividends, the after- 
tax yield rises to 5.1 per cent. With a 15 
per cent credit, the expected yield goes 
to 5.7 per cent—a rise of nearly one fifth. 
That assumes the investor already has 
used up the maximum income-exclusion 
allowance of the new plan. 

For a four-member family with a $25,- 
000 income—on this same basis—the after- 
tax earnings to be expected from the 6 
per cent stock go from 3.72 now to 4.62 
in 1956—a rise of nearly a fourth. 

For a taxpayer with a $500,000 in- 
come, on this basis, the expected after- 
tax yield from a 6 per cent stock goes 
from .54 now to 1.44—-to a level two 
and two-thirds times as high. 

Now, take a look at what this prospect 
means in terms of relative yields to be 
expected from various investments. 

Stock-bond yields will be changed 
as they relate to each other in after-tax 
terms. That can mean a shift in the rela- 
tive appeal—and in relative prices—of 
stocks and bonds. 

To see why, take a 6 per cent stock and 
a 3 per cent taxable bond. Right now, 
since earnings from the two securities are 
taxed alike, the after-tax yield to be 
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. . . Present owners would 
profit from stock-price rises 


expected from the stock is twice the 
after-tax vield from the bond. 

A four-member family with a $25,000 
income after deductions—checking these 
two investments—now can expect a 1.86 
per cent return on the bond and a 3.72 
per cent return on the stock—after taxes. 
With the full tax relief now planned, the 
family’s expected after-tax yield on the 
stock goes to 4.62 per cent. 

For a four-member family with a 
$500,000 income after deductions, spend- 
able yield to be expected from the stock— 
now double the yield from the bond— 
will be nearly five and a half times the 
vield of the bond if the full relief in this 
new proposal takes effect. 

The plan can be counted on to have 
the same effect on the relationship of 
after-tax earnings from stocks to after- 
tax earnings from mortgages, federal 
bonds, other securities, wages and sala- 
ries. Stock earnings will acquire an added 
appeal in relation to all these if the plan 
is enacted into law. Tax-exempt munici- 
pal bonds—favored particularly by high- 
income investors—will lose some of their 
special appeal over stocks. 

Now, look at the plan from the view- 
point of taxpayers in various situations: 

Beneficiaries of the Republican pro- 
posal fall into several groups. 

Present stockholders can look for big- 
ger relative benefits than new buyers of 
stock. Reason is that persons who already 
own shares when the plan begins to take 
effect will get the full increase in their 
after-tax yields on those stocks. That, it’s 
assumed, means higher stock prices on 
the market—higher, at least, in relation 
to what they will be without this new 
plan. So new purchasers, some time in 
the future, may find their rise in after-tax 
yield watered down by higher purchase 
prices. 

Buyers of stocks on the exchanges, in 
other words, may have to split their ben- 
efits with present stockholders—who may 
be able to sell their holdings at higher 
prices and take their benefits in the form 
of capital gains. 

Corporations, for their part, may find 
their capital-raising opportunities un- 
dergoing some change if stocks acquire 
the new appeal implicit in the Republi- 
can plan, For years now, many corpora- 
tions have been depending on the sale 
of bonds—that is, on borrowing—rather 
than on the sale of stocks for the big part 
of their new outside capital. If stock 
prices rise in relation to bond _ prices, 
then corporations may be able to rely 
more on the sale of common stocks that 
require no fixed payment to stockhold- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Huge resources of potential water power of 
more than 11 million H.P. with available power 


ES of 1,358,000 H.P. Natural Gas assured in the 
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near future 
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British Columbia abounds in huge resources. Basic 
Industries include Forestry, Mining, Agriculture 


[BASIC INDUSTRIES } = 














Before you decide on any location, investigate . 
British Columbia. Data available on industrial 


l in all areas for light and heavy industries 
| PLANT SITES | = ”° 
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During the past ten years in this Westcoast Province of Canada there has 
been a 40% increase in population. Vast present and potential supplies 
of Forest, Agriculture, Mining and Fishing products exist in British Columbia 
offering industry unlimited opportunities. We have whet you need and 
invite you to investigate further. 








Write now for further information. Your enquiry 
will receive confidential and prompt attention. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE & INDUSTRY We CANADA 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 
7 
HON. RALPH CHETWYND, Minister 

E. G. ROWEBOTTOM, Deputy Minister 
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NEW ISSUE 


Marquette 
Cement Manufacturing 
Company 


100,000 Common Shares 


$10 Par Value 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy | 


any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 





Price $34 per Share 





January 12, 1954 








Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any state from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such state. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 




















Malabar Farm Calendar 
... by Louis Bromfield 


If you sell the farm market, here’s the way 
to get your advertising message on the wall 
of the farm home .. . and keep it there. 


Your customers will want the Malabar Farm 
calendar. It’s written by Louis Bromfield, 
America’s best known farmer, and strikingly 
illustrated with pictures of Malabar. 


You'll want the calendar as an advertising 


medium because it presents the “new” in | 


farming and will be welcomed, used and 
appreciated by the whole farm family. Ask 
our representative to explain exclusive terri- 
tory franchise. Call him in or write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Adwertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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In 
good Look over the advertise- 
ments in this issue. You'll 
company notice how many differ- 


ent kinds of business and 
products find it advan- 
tageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Re- 
port.” Ask your advertis- 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro- 
gram. 





=| THE COLUMBIA 
| GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 78, 20¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1954, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1954. 





Dare Pagxer 


January 7, 1954 Secretary 
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Many retired persons 
would pay no tax... 


ers, and less on the sale of bonds that 
require payments of principal and_in- 
terest on schedule. 

Specific relationships between these 
classes of securities—and their actual 
rise or fall in prices and _ yields—are 
to depend, of course, on the trends of 
business, profits and other factors. Gen- 
eral effect of the new plan, though, can 
be taken pretty much as outlined here, 
whether these trends are up or down. 

Now take a look at the effects of the 
plan on families with different holdings 
and various incomes. The table on page 
104 gives you the outline. It assumes that 
all dividends are received late in each 
year, 

At $3,000 of income after deductions, 
a four-member family this year will pay a 
tax of $120, on the basis of present law. 
If the new proposal takes effect, the fam- 
ily’s tax on 1954 income will drop to $90, 
assuming that $300 of the family’s in- 
come is in dividends received after 
July 31. By 1956, the tax take will be 
cut to $65. 

With an $18,750 salary and $6,250 in 
dividends, the family’s tax will go from a 
presently scheduled $6,268 to $5,285 in 
1956. 

With a $250,000 salary and $250,000 
in dividends, the tax drop is from $402,- 
456 now to $364,804 in 1956—for a $37,- 
652 saving on a year’s taxes. 

Retired persons, living wholly or 
largely on dividend income, will find 
their position altered, too, if the new 
proposal is approved. 

A couple age 65 or over, with $5,000 
in dividends and the maximum Social 
Security benefit of $1,530 a year, pro- 
vides an example. As the law stands, 
their tax this year will be $520. The new 
proposal would eliminate their tax start- 
ing in 1955. An aged couple with $10,- 
000 in dividends and $1,530 in Social 
Security checks will find its tax cut from 
$1,592 this year to $78 in 1956. 

In retired cases such as these, the plan 
means the complete elimination of taxes 
on dividend income for all but the big- 
gest stockholder—and a cut in his. 





‘Family Heads’ 
May Get Tax Aid 


Special tax relief is in sight for widows, 
divorcees, bachelors and other unmarried 
taxpayers who are supporting depend- 
ents. . 

For these taxpayers the White House 
and the Ways and Means Committee of 
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. . . Dependents could live 
apart from taxpayer 


the House have approved new rules. If 
Congress approves, here is what it will 
mean: 

These taxpayers will become “heads of 
families” and will be entitled to the full 
benefits of income splitting, instead of 
half those benefits. They will use the 
same tax-rate tables as married couples 
filing joint returns. 

That proposal, if adopted, will mean 
a saving of about $8 for a family head 
with one dependent and an income 
of $4,000 after deductions. It promises 
a saving of $36 for one earning $6,000, 
and of $92 for one earning $8,000. 
Heads of families, about 700,000 of 
them, will split a 50-million-dollar tax 
saving. 

Requirements tor qualitying as “head 
of a family” will be changed. 

Dependents claimed by a_ taxpayer 
seeking head-of-family status no longer 
will have io live in the home of the tax- 
payer—they have to now. 

The taxpayer, though, really will have 
to be supporting such dependents, at 
least to the extent of more than 50 per 
cent. As the law stands, eligible children 
living in the household need not 
be supported by the “head of house- 
hold.” 

Dependents who can qualify the tax- 
payer for “head of family” status, more- 
over, are limited by the new plan to 
the taxpayer’s own children, parents or 
brother or sister in most cases. In-laws 
and stepchildren will be eligible depend- 
ents for a family head only if the tax- 
payer's wife—or husband—had died and 
the couple was not legally separated at 
time of death and the taxpayer has not 
remarried. 

In addition, the Ways and Means 
Committee has approved relief for two 
other taxpaying groups. If these pro- 
posals are adopted, it means this: 

Employes who must incur transporta- 
tion expenses in their work—other than 
commuting to and from home—will be 
permitted in many cases to deduct such 
expenses in figuring their “adjusted gross 
income.” This means they will be able 
to take those deductions and, in addition, 
the automatic deduction that amounts 
to 10 per cent of adjusted gross in- 
come—up to a top standard deduction 
of $1,000. 

That same relief measure will be ap- 
plied to many of the business expenses 
of outside salesmen. Right now, these 
salesmen can deduct such expenses in 
arriving at adjusted gross income only 
if the expenses are compensated and the 
compensation reported, or if the expenses 
are incurred away from home. 
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to new readers only.) 


UNITED Reports 


are backed by 34 
years’ experience in 
counselling investors. 
They are used by more 
investors than any 
other advisory service. 


ACT NOW! Mail | 


coupon with only $1. 





SOUND STOCKS 
for INCOME and PROFIT | 
Announcing UNITED’S 1954 | 


list of recommended issues 


| pawl Report covering UNITED’S complete Supervised | 
List of Recommended Common Stocks for 1954 is just off 
the press. It is broadly diversified as to industry, and selections 
range from the highest quality stocks for safety and income 
to lower-priced speculative issues for high percentage gains. | 
Included are stocks with long dividend records, yielding 6% | 
to 8.5%. You will find the following issues of special interest: 

14 Attractive Low-Priced Stocks under 20 | 

21 Quality Growth Stocks; yields up to 6% 

10 Speculative Growth Stocks at 9 to 28 

26 Steady Earners; yields up to 8.5% | 


Send only $1 for your copy of this 120-Stock Report. In addition 
you will receive without extra charge the next four issues of the | 
weekly UNITED Business and Investment Report. (This offer open 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY STREET 


UN-47 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 























MOVING SOON? 


Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of this up-to-the- 
minute-news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about 


the fast-moving news events of the world by sending us your change of address at least two weeks 
prior to the time the change is to become effective. And please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news magazine should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


435 PARKER AVE., 


Circulation Department DAYTON 1, OHIO 





For only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 
OR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and in- 
vestment guidance—the equivalent of numer- 
ous special services that cost much more. A 
trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 


Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight... 
the investment implications of current polit- 
ical and economic events, and corporate ac- 
tivities...the perspective you must have to 
anticipate trends and grasp profitable invest- 
ment opportunities... the knowledge of un- 
derlying trends, immediate outlook, vital 
news and statistics, which indicate intrinsic 
values of stocks and bonds, real estate, com- 


modities. Compactly edited to conserve your 
time, yet keep you profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It is 
especially edited for the man who is worth 
over $12,000. or who saves $1,000 or more a 
year, It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast. 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron's and see for yourself how this 
complete weekly financial news service gives 
you money-making, protective information 
you need in managing your business and in- 
vestments wisely, profitably, in the eventful 
weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s sub- 
scription only $15. Just send this ad today 
with your check; or tell us to bill you. Bar- 
ron’s National Business and Financial Week- 
ly, 40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. USN-122 
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In Full Text: 


IKE ASKS MORE FOR OLD PEOPLE 


Bigger Pensions for Bigger Numbers—Higher Cost to Some 


Following is the full text of the President’s message on 
Social Security, as sent to Congress January 14: 


To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

I submit herewith for the consideration of the Congress a 
number of recommendations relating to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system and the federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams for public assistance. 

The human problems of individual citizens are a proper 
and important concern of our Government. One such problem 
that faces every individual is the provision of economic secu- 
rity for his old age and economic security for his family in 
the event of his death. To help individuals provide for that 
security—to reduce both the fear and the incidence of desti- 
tution to the minimum—to promote the confidence of every 
individual in the future—these are proper aims of all levels 
of government, including the Federal Government. 

Private and group savings, insurance, and pension plans, 
fostered by a healthy, fully functioning economy, are a pri- 
mary means of protection against the economic hazards of 
old age and death. These private savings and plans must be 
encouraged, and their value preserved, by sound tax and 
fiscal policies of the Government. 

But in addition, a basic, nation-wide protection against 
these hazards can be provided through a Government social- 
insurance system. Building on this base, each individual has 
a better chance to achieve for himself the assurance of con- 
tinued income after his earning days are over and for his 
family after his death. In response to the need for protection 
arising from the complexities of our modern society, the old- 
age and survivors insurance system was developed. Under it 
nearly 70 million persons and their families are now covered, 
and some 6 million are already its beneficiaries. Despite short- 
comings which can be corrected, this system is basically 
sound. It should remain, as it has been, the cornerstone of the 
Government’s programs to promote the economic security of 
the individual. 


HOW BENEFITS WORK 


Under old-age and survivors insurance (OASI), the worker 
during his productive years and his employer both contribute 
to the system in proportion to the worker’s earnings. A self- 
employed person also contributes a percentage of his earnings. 
In return, when these breadwinners retire after reaching the 
age of 65, or if they die, they or their families become en- 
titled to income related in amount to their previous earnings. 
The system is not intended as a substitute for private savings, 
pension plans and insurance protection. It is, rather, intended 
as the foundation upon which these other forms of pro- 
tection can be soundly built. Thus the individual's own 
work, his planning, and his thrift will bring him a higher 
standard of living upon his retirement, or his family a high- 
er standard of living in the event of his death, than would 
otherwise be the case. Hence the system both encourages 
thrift and self-reliance and helps to prevent destitution 
in our national life. 

In offering, as I here do, certain measures for the expansion 
and improvement of this system, I am determined to preserve 
its basic principles. The two most important are: (1) it is 
a contributory system, with both the worker and his employer 
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making payments during the years of active work; (2) the 
benefits received are related in part to the individual’s earn- 
ings. To these sound principles our system owes much of its 
wide national acceptance. 

During the past year we have subjected the federal Social 
Security system to an intensive study which has revealed cer- 
tain limitations and inequities in the law as it now stands. 
These should be corrected. 


1. OASI coverage should be broadened. 

My message to the Congress on Aug. 1, 1953, recommended 
legislation to bring more persons under the protection of the 
OASI system. The new groups that I recommended be covered 
—about 10 million additional people—include self-employed 
farmers; many more farm workers and domestic workers; 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, architects, accountants and other 
self-employed professional people; members of State and local 
retirement systems on a voluntary group basis; clergymen on 
a voluntary group basis; and several smaller groups. I urge 
the Congress to approve this extension of coverage. 

Further broadening of the coverage is being considered by 
the Committee on Retirement Policy for Federal Personnel, 
created by the Congress. This Committee will soon report on 
a plan for expanding OASI to federal employes not now pro- 
tected, without impairing the independence of present federal 
retirement plans. After the Committee has made its report, I 
shall make appropriate recommendations on that subject to 
the Congress. 


ROR aa a ee CS Pe a EE: | 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR RETIRED PERSONS 
"|... the cornerstone of the Government's programs’ 
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Extension of coverage will be a highly important advance 
in our OASI system, but other improvements are also needed. 
People over 65 years of age who can work should be en- 
couraged to do so and should be permitted to take occasional 
or part-time jobs without losing their benefits. The level 
of benefits should be increased. Certain defects in and 
injustices under the present law should be eliminated. 
I submit the following recommendations to further these 
purposes. 


2. The present “retirement test’’ should be liberalized and 
its discrimination against the wage earner should be re- 
moved. 

By depriving an OASI beneficiary of his benefit payment for 
any month in which he earns wages of more than $75, present 
law imposes an undue restraint on enterprise and initiative. 
Retired persons should be encouraged to continue their con- 
tributions to the productive needs of the nation. I am con- 
vinced that the great majority of our able-bodied older citizens 
are happier and better off when they continue in some pro- 
ductive work after reaching retirement age. Moreover, the 
nation’s economy will derive large benefits from the wisdom 
and experience of older citizens who remain employed in jobs 
commensurate with their strength. 

I recommend, therefore, that the first $1,000 of a ben- 
eficiary’s annual earnings be exempted under the retire- 
ment test, and that for amounts earned above $1,000 
only one month’s benefit be deducted for each additional 
$80 earned. 

To illustrate the effect of these changes: A beneficiary 
could take a $200-a-month job for 5 months without losing 
any benefits, whereas under present law he would lose 5 
months’ benefits. He could work throughout the year at $90 
a month and lose only 1 month’s benefit, whereas under pres- 
ent law he would lose all 12. 

Approval of this recommendation will also remove the dis- 
criminatory treatment of wage earners under the retirement 
test. Self-employed persons already have the advantage of an 
exemption on an annual basis, with the right to average their 


earnings over the full year. The amendment I have proposed 
would afford this advantage, without discrimination, to all 
beneficiaries. 


3. OASI benefits should be increased. 

Today thousands of OASI beneficiaries receive the mini- 
mum benefit of $25 a month. The average individual benefit 
for retired workers approximates $50 a month. The maximum 
benefit for an individual is $85 a month. For OASI to fulfill 
its purpose of helping to combat destitution, these benefits 
are too low. 

I recommend, therefore, that benefits now being received 
by retired workers be increased on the basis of a new formula 
to be submitted to the appropriate committees by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. This formula should 
also provide increases for workers retiring in the future, 
raising both the minimum and the maximum benefits. These 
increases will turther the objectives of the program and will 
strengthen the foundation on which its participants may build 
their own security. 


4. Additional benefit credits should be provided. 

The maintenance of a relationship between the individual’s 
earnings and the benefits he receives is a cornerstone of the 
OASI system. However, only a part of many workers’ annual 
earnings are taken into account for contribution and benefit 
purposes. Although in 1938 only the first $3,000 of a worker's 
annual earnings were considered for contribution and benefit 
purposes, statistical studies reveal that in that year 94 per 
cent of full-time male workers protected by OASI had all of 
their earnings covered by the program. By 1950 less than 
half of such workers—44 per cent—had their full earnings 
covered by the program, so the Congress increased the earn- 
ings base to $3,600. 

Today, the earnings base of $3,600 covers the full earnings 
of only 40 per cent of our regular male workers. It is clear, 
therefore, that another revision of this base is needed to main- 
tain a reasonable relationship between a worker’s benefits and 
his earnings. 





The Old-Age Plan in Brief 


Pensions for More People. Broaden old-age-insurance 
system to include these additional workers: 

On a compulsory basis—3 million farm operators, 2.7 
million more farm workers, 500,000 doctors, lawyers and 
other professional people. 

On a voluntary basis—4 million more State and local- 
government workers, 200,000 ministers. 


Bigger Pensions. Raise insurance benefits all along the 
line—for those already retired and yet to retire. 

New formula for workers yet to retire: Pension of 55 
per cent of first $110 of average monthly wage and 20 per 
cent of next $240. Minimum: $30 a month. Maximum for 
couple, both over 65: $162.75. 


Higher Tax Base. Collect pay-roll tax for old-age insur- 
ance on first $4,200 of each worker's earnings instead of 
present $3,600. A higher tax base means higher pensions. 


Wage Credit. Raise many pensions by revising the system 
of computing the worker's average monthly wage, on which 
the pension is based. Under present law, that average is fig- 
ured on a person’s full working period in covered employ- 
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ment. Proposal is to disregard the four years when earnings 
were lowest. 


Earnings of Retired Workers. Permit a retired person 
to earn $1,000 a year without losing his pension. For each 
$80 of earnings above $1,000, take away one month’‘s bene- 
fits. Under present law, he loses his pension for any month in 
which he earns more than $75. Example: Retired man who 
gets job at $90 a month now loses his pension as long as he 
works. Under proposal, he loses only one month’‘s pension a 
year. 


Disabled Workers. Provide a ‘‘waiver of premiums” on 
old-age insurance for a worker who becomes totally disabled 
for an extended period. Idea is to protect his pension rights 
even though, for a time, he is off the job and not paying 
Social Security tax. 


Relief. Reduce federal outlays for old-age assistance as 
more workers come under insured pensions. 

Revise the formula for assistance grants to the States so 
that poorer States get a relatively higher share of the total. 
Measure of the State’s ability to pay: per capita income. 
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I recommend, therefore, that the earnings base for the 
calculation of OASI benefits and pay-roll taxes be raised to 
$4,200, thus enabling 15 million people to have more of their 
earnings taken into account by the program. 


5. Benefits should be computed on a fairer basis. 

The level of OASI benefits is related to the average of a 
worker’s past earnings. Under present law periods of ab- 
normally low earnings, or no earnings at all, are averaged in 
with periods of normal earnings, thereby reducing the bene- 
fits received by the retired worker. In many instances, a 
worker may earn little or nothing for several months or several 
years because of illness or other personal adversity beyond his 
power of prevention or remedy. Thus the level of benefits is 
reduced below its true relation to the earning capabilities of 
the employe. Moreover, if the additional millions of persons 
recommended for inclusion under OASI are brought into the 
program in 1955 without modification of present law, their 
average earnings will be sharply lowered by including as a 
period of no earnings the period from 1951 to 1955 when 
they were not in the program. I recommend, therefore, that 
in the computation of a worker’s average monthly wage, the 
four lowest years of earnings be eliminated. 


6. The benefit rights of the disabled should be protected. 

One of the injustices in the present law is its failure to make 
secure the benefit rights of the worker who has a substantial 
work record in covered employment and who becomes totally 
disabled. If his disability lasts four years or less, my preceding 
recommendation will alleviate this hardship. But if a worker’s 
earnings and contributions cease for a longer period, his 
retirement rights, and the survivor rights of his widow and 
children, may be reduced or even lost altogether. Equity dic- 
tates that this defect be remedied. I recommend, therefore, 
that the benefits of a worker who has a substantial work record 
in covered employment and who becomes totally disabled for 
an extended period be maintained at the amount he would 
have received had he become 65 and retired on the date his 
disability began. 

The injustice to the disabled should be corrected not simply 
by preserving these benefit rights but also by helping them to 
return to employment wherever possible. Many of them can 
be restored to lives of usefulness, independence and self- 
respect if, when they apply for the preservation of their bene- 
fit rights, they are promptly referred to the vocational-re- 
habilitation agencies of the States. In the interest of these 
disabled persons, a close liaison between the OASI system 
and these agencies will be promptly established upon ap- 
proval of these recommendations by the Congress. Moreover, 
in my message of January 18 to the Congress, I shall propose 
an expanded and improved program of vocational rehabili- 
tation. 


COSTS 


I am informed by the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare that the net additional cost of the recommendations 
herein presented would be, on a long-term basis, about one 
half of 1 per cent of the annual pay rolls subject to OASI 
taxes. The benefit costs will be met for at least the next 15 
to 25 years under the step-rate increases in OASI taxes already 
provided in the law. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


An important by-product of the extension of the protection 
of the OASI system and the increase in its benefit scale is 
the impact on public-assistance programs. Under these pro- 
grams States and localities provide assistance to the -needy 
aged, dependent children, blind persons and the permanently 
and totally disabled, with the Federal Government sharing in 
the cost. 
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As broadened OASI coverage goes into effect, the propor- 
tion of our aged population eligible for benefits will increase 
from 45 per cent to 75 per cent in the next 5 or 6 years. 
Although the need for some measure of public assistance will 
continue, the OASI program will progressively reduce, year 
by year, the extent of the need for public-assistance payments 
by the substitution of OASI benefits. I recommend that the 
formula for federal sharing in the public-assistance pro- 
grams for these purposes reflect this changing relation- 
ship without prejudicing in any manner the receipt of 
public-assistance payments by those whose need for these 
payments will continue. 

Under the present public-assistance formula, some States 
receive a higher percentage share of federal funds than others. 
In the program of old-age assistance, for example, States 
making low assistance payments receive up to 80 per cent 
federal funds in defraying the costs of their programs. States 
making high assistance payments receive about 65 per cent 
of federal funds in that portion of the old-age-assistance pay- 
ments which is within the $55 maximum for federal participa- 
tion. 

This variation in federal participation is the result of a 
congressional determination that the federal sharing should be 
higher for States which, because of low resources, generally 
make low assistance payments. In order better to achieve this 
purpose, I recommend that a new formula be enacted. It 
should take into account the financial capacity of the several 
States to support their public-assistance programs by adopt- 
ing, as a measure of that capacity, their per capita income. 
Such a new formula will also facilitate the inclusion, in the 
old-age assistance program, of a factor reflecting the expan- 
sion of OASI. 


FOR THOSE IN SPECIAL NEED— 


The present formula for federal sharing in public-assistance 
programs requires adjustment from another standpoint. Under 
present law, the Federal Government does not share in any 
part of a monthly old-age assistance payment exceeding $55. 
Yet many of these payments must exceed this nount in order 
to meet the needs of the individual recipient, particularly 
where the individual requires medical care. I consider it al- 
together appropriate for the Federal Government to share in 
such payments and recommend, therefore, that the present 
$55 maximum be placed on an average rather than on an 
individual basis. Corresponding changes in the other public- 
assistance programs would be made. This change in the 
formula would enable States to balance high payments in 
cases of acute need against low payments where the need is 
relatively minor. In addition, great administrative simplifica- 
tion would be achieved. 

A new public-assistance formula should not become eftec- 
tive until the States have had an opportunity to plan for it. 
Until such time, the 1952 public-assistance amendments 
should be extended. 


CONCLUSION 


The recommendations I have here submitted constitute a 
co-ordinated approach to several major aspects of the broad 
problem of achieving economic security for Americans. Many 
other phases of this national problem exist and will be re- 
flected in legislative proposals from time to time to the Con- 
gress. 

The effort to prevent destitution among our people pre- 
serves a greater measure of their freedom and strengthens 
their initiative. These proposals are constructive and positive 
steps in that direction, and I urge their early and favorable 
consideration by the Congress. 


The White House, 
Jan. 14, 1954. 


Dwicur D. EIsENHOWER 
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Mullins U.S. A. licenses 


German firm to use the 
revolutionary new Mullins Steel 
Koldflo’ Extrusion Process 


ODAY—there’s a mew way to make precision 
, ee and countless other metal parts. A new 
process that speeds production—cuts manufacturing 
costs—and will improve the products you make! 

Squeezing cold steel into industrial products, long 
a dream of the metalworking industry, is now 
a reality! 

It’s another first for Mullins. Another triumph 
for American engineering skill. It’s the truly sen- 
sational new MULLINS STEEL Koldflo process that 
literally makes cold steel perform miracles! 

Mullins, maker of auto parts and kitchen equip- 
ment, has developed Kold flo—the first workable and 
practical process for the mass production of pre- 
cision metal parts, with glass-smooth surfaces and 
exacting tolerances. 

Already Koldflo is outmoding old-fashioned 
methods with their costly, time-consuming machin- 
ing, heat treating, grinding and honing operations. 

Koldflo turns out one perfect glass-smooth 


*Koldflo is a Trade Mark of the 
Mullins Manufacturing Corp. 





Accumulator ond booster 
shells for presses 


S.A. E.-clevis and power 
steering cylinders 


Accumulators for hydraulic 
power systems 


cylinder after another with almost unbelievably 
exact tolerances! 

That’s why Kabel und Metallwerke, Neumeyer of 
Nurnburg, one of the first companies in the world 
to successfully cold extrude steel, wanted the license 
to use the Koldflo process. That’s why they stated: 
“This new Mullins process is evtirely novel and more 
advanced than any other we have studied.” 

Now, with expanded facilities, supported by 
Mullins’ engineering and development departments 
—we offer industry complete parts manufacturing 
facilities using the proved Koldflo process. 


Write for complete information and descriptive 
literature. We will gladly demonstrate what 
Koldflo can do for you. Write to Dept. US-1. 


Koldflo orvissos 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Salo, Ohio 





Lift truck stud-type 
tilt cylinder shells 











_ PLUS € MINUS 


Unemployment, rising rapidly, is the 
most striking sign of the drop in busi- 
ness activity. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for 
unemployment compensation, jumped 





Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 


turing was 1% hours shorter than in 
December, 1952. It was more than 2 
hours shorter in rubber, transportation 
equipment, textiles, leather and furni- 
ture. 


to 467,000 in the week ended Janu- Production is still bearing the brunt of 


ary 9. It was the largest total for any 
week since August, 1945, just after 
World War II ended. The peak in the 
1949 recession was 424,000. 


the business adjustment. Steel opera- 
tions are at 75 per cent of capacity, 
and tonnage is a fifth below a year 





The jobless total, after rising from 
1,162,000 in October to 1,850,000 
early in December, has apparently 
jumped to nearly 2.5 million. About 
1,950,000 persons were drawing unem- 


ployment benefits in the week ended {$79 


January 9. In recent months, unem- 
ployment has run about a fourth larger 
than insured unemployment. 

Seasonal influences, coming on top of 
falling business, brought the latest 
bulge in unemployment. Retail stores 
and Government post offices let off 
Christmas workers. Activity fell sea- 
sonally in construction, lumbering, tex- 
tile, apparel and leather industries. 
Many firms closed shop to take in- 
ventory. 

Weakness of employment has been evi- 
dent since last summer. It shows up 
clearly in seasonally adjusted figures. 





Decline in Unfilled Orders 
Of Manufacturers 
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Total nonfarm jobs, adjusted, had 


r ) > Source: Commerce Department © 1954, By U.S. News Pub, Corp 
fallen to 48,462,000 in December, 


down 1,050,000 from July. They fell 
381,000 in December alone. 
Manufacturing jobs shrank to 16,360,- 
000 in December, down 943,000 from 
July. A drop of 227,000 in December 
centered in metals, machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, textiles. 


ago. Factory output, at 129 on the 
indicator in the week ended January 
9, remained 7 per cent below its peak 
of last May. The television industry 
turned out only 496,000 sets in Decem- 
ber, barely half the total of December, 
1952. 


Hours of work failed to expand in Carloadings of manufactured goods in 


December, as they normally do. The 
average work week for all manufac- 


the week ended January 9 ran 8 per 
cent below a year ago. 


— 





Idle money also tells of lower business. | 
Bank loans to business by weekly 
reporting banks fell 438 million dollars 
in the week ended January 13, the 
largest weekly drop on record. 

A spirit of caution still grips business- 
men in their orders of goods. They 
fear that a drop in sales to final users 
will prolong the period of inventory | 
liquidation. 

The stock-sales ratio for all business 
was 1.64 on December 1, up from 1.55 
in July. Inventories on December 1 
were down to 78.5 billion dollars, 
nearly a_ billion below September. 
But November sales, totaling 48 bil- 
lion, were 2.4 billion below July. Thus, 
inventories are larger than _ before, 
relative to sales. 

Sharp gains in stock-sales ratios have 
developed since July, chiefly for 
metal-consuming manufacturers. Ra- 
tios jumped from 1.4 to 1.9 for manu- 
facturers of primary metals, from 2.1 
to 2.7 for makers of fabricated metals, 
from 1.4 to 1.8 for motor-vehicle man- 
ufacturers, and from 1.7 to 2 for 
makers of furniture. 

Unfilled orders of manufacturers, shown 
in the top chart, have fallen 17.3 bil- 
lions since September, 1952, a drop of 
22 per cent. The backlog is down 34 
per cent for primary metals, 30 for | 
nonelectrical machinery, 29 for fabri- 
cated metal products. 

Fear is felt by many that sales, now 
propped up by the order backlog, will 
fall as the backlog is used up. 

The volume of business activity is being 
squeezed by hand-to-mouth inventory 
purchases. At this. time, there is little 
sign that inventory liquidation has 
been completed. 


— 
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CITY WITHOUT COAL 


port News and Toledo to facilitate 
water shipments to Atlantic and 
Great Lake ports. 

Coal is one natural resource you 
don’t need to worry about. It is 
the one fuel that will always be 
plentiful. 


Without coal a great modern city 
is a helpless cripple. Heat. Lights. 
Refrigeration. Transportation. Ele- 
vators. Signal systems. Telephone. 
Industry. All these depend on coal. 
One modern city came near such 
paralysis. That was Berlin in 1948 
when the Russians thought to 
strangle it into submission. Of all 
the cargo flown into Berlin, 64% 
was coal: Nearly 1,500,000 tons. 
Enough to fill 30,000 big, hopper 
coal cars. That coal was like new 
blood in a dying man’s veins. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


We don’t fly much coal here in 
America—occasionally to an arctic 
defense base or a bag dropped to a 
storm-isolated farm house. Coal is 
something we have always taken 
for granted. There’s plenty to last 
a thousand — maybe two thousand 
years. It is widely distributed; and 
the great coal-hauling railroads like 
the C&O are equipped to move it 
rapidly. 

For instance, the C&O has in- 
vested many millions of dollars in 
great coal-handling docks at New- 
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Gateway to business 
in Indiana— 


IA NATIONAL BANK 
' NA N., 
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Condensed Statement 
f Con dition & Close of Business 


Decembey 31, 1953 
Resources 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit with 
Federa| Reserve 
















and Other Banks | | $119,801,857.13 
U. S, Government Securities, | 179,769,639,24 } $298,571, 496.97 
Other Bonds and Securities _ eat” Peers ST. 25,798,293.60 
Stock jn the Federa] Reserve neni ne 645,000.00 
Loans and Discounts _ Pie oe. ot eee 99,525,554.33 
Bank Buildings OE a ne ea Nl 2,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest «ata 1,085, 603,36 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
Other Resources ; 




















$ 6,500,000.00 
Surplus, _ iO aa ce a ee 15,000,000,00 $ 28,407,542.39 
Undivided re Sica 6,907,542.39 
is Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses. | 7 2,180,891.28 
Dividend Payable January a i, AN 227,500.00 
Deposits we" ease eee 397,504,476.74 
Unearned <-. ei 615,537.12 
Letters of ee 128 
Other ies 


$429,151,657.21 
‘J 
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2> Flurry in Washington about selling U.S. surplus butter to Russian countries 

is a symptom of the times. Russian interest in buying consumer goods takes on 
economic importance since many surpluses are building up in the Western world. 

Russian buying offers for free-world commodities fan Western hopes of 
lessening the surplus pressures. Russia, usually a marginal buyer but now talk- 
ing big, gets plenty of attention as sales in the free world get sticky. 

The Kremlin knows this is the psychological moment to drop buying hints. 

Idea that Communist countries will sponge up any considerable part of 
Western surpluses of nonstrategic goods isn't taken seriously. But nobody now 
wants to turn down a potential customer. The pressures favor Russia as a buyer. 








>> Russia and a satellite want to buy substantial quantities of butter and 

cottonseed oil from U.S. surplus stocks, now very heavy. The U.S. Government 
wants to sell surpluses held off the market as part of the farm price-support 
program. But to Russia? Let's see what's involved in the case of butter. 

Surplus butter is bought up by the U.S. Government for about 65 cents a 
pound. The Russians are offering around 50 cents a pound for it. American 
housewives pay 75-80 cents a pound. Washington will not approve a deal to sell 
butter to the Russians for much less than American consumers have to pay for it. 
Squawks would be too loud. 

Still, butter sale to Russia has its points. Surplus butter tends to de- 
teriorate, warehousing charges are heavy, other sales prospects are poor. 
Sale to Russia means at least some return to the U.S. Treasury instead of 
possibly a total loss. Also, the butter surplus will be considerably reduced. 

Neither butter nor cottonseed oil is listed as a strategic commodity (use- 
ful for war purposes) that cannot be exported to Iron Curtain countries. 

So, export licenses can be granted, if Washington decides to sell. For 
many months past, the Russian bloc has bought almost nothing from the U.S., 
except some tobacco products and secondhand clothes. 

Friendly countries, such as Denmark and New Zealand, selling edible fats to 
Russia, won't be overjoyed if the U.S. starts dumping surpluses there. 

There are plenty of angles for Washington to consider in this deal. 














>> Butter decision is a high policy matter, since other U.S. farm surpluses 
possibly could also be sold to the Soviet bloc. Question is to what lengths 
the U.S. is willing to go to work down these surpluses. After all, U.S. food 
will make the Communist peoples better contented with their lot. 


>> Moscow also is reported to be interested in buying U.S. farm machinery, 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


food-processing equipment, leatherworking tools and other types of tools to 
make consumer goods. Farm-equipment manufacturers especially prick up their 
ears at this, since they are in a bad sales slump. 


>> General policy in Washington is to allow more exports of nonstrategic goods 
to Russia and Eastern Europe. Washington also agrees that Allied countries can 
ship more rubber, for example, to the Soviet bloc. 

More lenient export controls are a recognition of selling difficulties in 
producing countries, now piling up surpluses. But, even for commodities that 
seem to be selling well, such as wool, there's concern about the Russian market. 

Wool can be bought freely anywhere in the world by Russians. And in 
Australia lately they have been buying fairly heavily. 

Australians are now voicing hopes that Russian buying will continue at a 
good rate. Americans have not been buying as much wool as expected. Japanese 
buying is restricted by a shortage of sterling. European customers seem pretty 
well stocked with wool, and woolen goods aren't moving too freely. 

So, in wool, too, Russian buying looms as pretty important. 








>> In this period of spreading surpluses, Russian buying is welcomed. But 
there's the other side of the coin. The Russians apparently have some sur- 
pluses, too. So, Russian selling--Russian competition--is feared by certain 
quarters and industries in the Western world. 

Oilmen aren't happy to note Russian oil taking away markets in Finland, 
Iceland, Israel. France and Argentina are slated to get Russian oil, too. 

Oil production in the free world is under wraps, could be expanded greatly. 
But the world market is up to its neck in oil. Russian and satellite production 
is increasing substantially and is crowding into world trade lanes. Countries 
such as Mexico, just rebuilding oil exports, figure to be hit by Russian sales. 

Steel men are expecting momentarily that East German and perhaps other 
satellite steel will be cutting in on already shaky markets in Western Europe, 
where producers are shading prices trying to maintain their export sales. 

Cotton is another surplus product that may feel Russian competition. 
British reports indicate that Russian cotton may be available there shortly. 
That's bad news for the U.S., Brazil and Mexico. 

Commodity-surplus conditions in the free world make it easy to overestimate 
the importance of Russia, either as seller or buyer. Russia always has been a 
minor factor in world trade. It remains to be proved that Russia is moving up 
into the big leagues--despite the impression that Moscow tries to make. 








>> Switzerland is to be the center of an extensive European television net- 
work, if present negotiations pan out. Plan is to hook up French, German, Swiss 
and Italian stations through relay points in the Alps. 

Television-set manufacturers see big, new marketing opportunities opening 
up, especially in prosperous Switzerland and booming Western Germany. 

Only one in 5,000 Swiss now owns a TV set. Per capita income of the Swiss 
is high. Swiss savings are big. Three Swiss firms are now making TV sets. But 
an American manufacturer so far has sold the most sets to the Swiss. 

Only one in 8,000 Germans owns a TV set. Per capita income is only half as 
large as in Switzerland. But many thousands of Germans can now afford ITV. 

Enterprising electronics manufacturers see great things ahead in Europe. 
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NM. mire lime for managembil 0 manige 


VERY DAY the “‘paper work” 
mounts. All of us are snowed 
under with new regulations, new 
taxes, new reports of every kind. 
Never before in the history of Amer- 
ican business has the handling of de- 
tail been so important —and taken so 
much of management’s time. 

But there’s a way to cut through 
this maze and to find more time for 
the really productive work. It’s a 
simplified plan by Shaw-Walker— 
“time-engineered’”’ to organize every 
one of your papers for instant find- 
ing, no matter how big or involved 
your record keeping. 

Finding is up to four times faster. 
Operating costs for help are reduced. 
But most important, there’s less to 
hamper and delay decisions; man- 


, Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


agement has more time to manage. 

This is just one of the ways we can 
help you speed your office work. 
Since starting to work with American 
business in 1899, Shaw-Walker re- 
search has developed close to 4000 
products to help increase per-capita 
productivity —chairs, desks, Fire- 
Files, filing cabinets, loose-leaf and 


are automatically classified as 
to importance... top-ranking 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 


payroll equipment—everything for 
the office except machines, and each 
““time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

So if you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker. It will help 
you stretch time—the most critical 
factor in business today. 





#— >) Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 


follow-up of letters in file. 





This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight ‘‘time-engineered”’ finding 
systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000. 


The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work,"’ is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “‘time-engineered”’ office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 98, Michigan. 


y FREE 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 














SIZE-UP BY THE PRESIDENT 


Of His Farm and Labor Plans . . . The New Foreign Policy ... 
Atom-Pool Talks . . . Aid to Depressed Areas 


What are President Eisenhower's views on 
the big problems of the day? 

How would he change the farm and labor 
laws? Is he for the Bricker amendment? Will 
he talk yet about a second term? 


Following is a transcript of the President’s press conference 
of January 13 (the President’s replies to questions are para- 
phrased, as required by the usual White House rules): 


Q (Merriman Smith, United Press): Mr. President, after 
your labor message to Congress, there was some confusion 
as to precisely what you meant in your recommendation 
about Government auspices controlling strike votes. Did you 
mean, sir, that a secret strike ballot should be taken prior to a 
strike or during a strike? 

The President said what he was actually trying to estab- 
lish was a principle. Nearly all of the suggestions he made 
for the amendment of the Taft-Hartley were in that tenor, 
that here is something that should be done. He had care- 
fully avoided the exact details of how these things should be 
done, because we well know that is a province of the Con- 
gress and of its committees in their investigations. 

The President’s function, as he sees it, is to lay down for 
their consideration the things that he believes to be principle, 
and that is exactly what he tried to do there. So he would ac- 
cept anything that looks the most practicable and feasible 
in the circumstances. 

Q (John Herling, Register and Tribune Syndicate): Mr. 
President, in view of the sharp disagreement as to the mean- 
ing and intention of your recommendation among Republi- 
can leadership, not to mention labor leadership as well, 
would you insist, sir, on having this proposal a part of “must” 
labor legislation? 

The President said that within reason we know and can 
identify those features of bills or of a legislative program that 
could be classed as “must.” They are the things that have to be 
done. There are certain things which he believes are for the 
good of the country. He had arrived at those conclusions after 
long study with all his associates, with people over the coun- 
try, and he is going to fight for them where he thinks they are 
important. 

Mr. Eisenhower went on to say that naturally he could not 
tell in advance which he was going to consider the most 
important and the least important. He didn’t know how 
they would come up in Congress and how they would be 
handled. So he was not going to identify particular details 
as “must” and not “must” except as they applied to sup- 
ply bills, legislative bills, security bills, in their main out- 
line, or where laws expire and something has to be done. 
Those things must be handled and they must be handled 
in a way that will allow the country to go ahead and 
function properly. 

The President added that he was not going, though, to try 
to take each feature of the things he had said and was go- 
ing to say—he is going to send down lots more messages to 
Congress—and in each feature of them say that is “must” or 
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These and many other subjects were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Eisenhower in his press-radio 
conference last week. Here is the question- 
and-answer exchange at that conference be- 
tween reporters and the President. 


that is not “must.” He didn’t think that was his function, at 
least at this moment. 

Q (David P. Sentner, Hearst Newspapers): Mr. Presi- 
dent, could you say what percentage of your recommended 
proposals to Congress you would expect to be passed at this 
session? 

The President couldn’t guess. He wanted to make this 
very clear. He was not making recommendations to Congress 
just to pass the time away or to look good or for anything else. 
Everything he sends to Congress, he believes to be—and 
the mass of his associates believe to be—for the good of 
this country, and therefore he is going to work for their 
enactment. Make no mistake about that, the President 
said; that is exactly what he is here for and what he in- 
tends to do. 

But for him to try to say what percentage of these things 
is absolutely necessary to the existence of this country for an- 
other year or until the next session, that was going too far for 
him. 


IKE‘S VIEW OF BRICKER PLAN 


Q (Nat S. Finney, Buffalo Evening News): Mr. President, 
I would like to ask a question about your current position on 
the Bricker amendment, and try to ask it so that it will not 
be confusing. Will you accept or agree to an amendment 
which would make it impossible to use the treaty-making 
power to impose conditions on the individual States which 
cannot be imposed by regular legislation? 

The President replied that the questioner had opened up a 
subject that really required the space of a lecture to get at the 
meaning. But he would like the reporter to ask himself: Why 
was the Constitution formed—to replace the old Articles of 
Confederation? 

If the reporter would look up the history of the time, Mr. 
Eisenhower continued, he would find that each one of the 
States under the Articles of Confederation had a right to re- 
pudiate a treaty, and, because of this fact, the founding 
fathers, who he still thinks were probably the wisest group of 
men that were ever brought together in this country, indeed 
possibly in the world, or such in this governmental field—that 
is what he was talking about—provided that a treaty properly 
ratified should take precedence over any State law, including 
that State’s constitution. 

That, the President added, is so that the people, the in- 
dividual, the representative, of the United States—and that 
means your President and your Secretary of State, or both 
acting together—meeting a like representative from other 
nations, can represent one government, and can speak with 
that much authority. They are not trying the impossible task 
of representing 48 governments. 
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The President said there has been a very great deal of 
concern developing for fear that the treaty-making power 
might be used to contravene our Constitution. He thought 
some of those present, at least, might recall that last 
July, when Senator Knowland introduced a substitute amend- 
ment for the Bricker amendment, he issued a statement, 
and in that statement he said there were certain things 
to which he would gladly agree, a statement which said 
that any treaty or any other executive or any kind of 
international agreement that contravened any Article of our 
Constitution should be null and void, and he would agree 
to that. 

Secondly, he would agree that the votes on these treaties, 
where they are passed by two-thirds vote in the Senate, 
should be yeas and nays to record the purpose of that on 
the part of its advocates, and to record who was there and 
how many Senators actually approved. 

Also, the President had stated that the Senate could, when- 
ever it chose, include in its approval that anything in that 
treaty affecting the internal affairs of the United States could 
become effective only by an act of Congress, 

And the President wished to point out one thing else. 
The power of Congress, by subsequent action, to nullify 
any article of a treaty has never been questioned. Now, this 
fear, though, that our Constitution might be damaged had 
led him to agree to all those amendments. But when you 
come down to this, that we have to go right back to the gen- 
eral system that prevailed before our Constitution was 
adopted, then he certainly never should agree. 

As all know, the President said, it will take a long time; 
it takes a long time to get an amendment passed. This 
thing with him is completely objective. It is completely 
his belief and his concern of what is good for the future of 
the United States, and not the present. It cannot affect these 
next three years, he was quite sure. 

Q (Milton Friedman, Jewish Telegraphic Agency): Mr. 
President, can you tell us whether you still favor revision 
of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, and whether there 
was anything significant in your omission of this item from 
your state of the union message? 

The President said no, there was nothing significant in 
its omission, As a matter of fact, there were many, many 
things omitted, and he thought he had stated that some 
of these things that were omitted would be the sub- 
ject of later comment. It happens that this year, up until 
this time, the details of any studies made on the McCar- 
ran Act by the responsible departments had not been 
submitted to him. And, therefore, whether the Adminis- 
tration is going to recommend immediate revision, he couldn't 
say for certain. 


Q (Daniel Schorr, CBS Radio): Mr. President, is there 
anything new on the question of channeling defense con- 
tracts to chronic unemployment areas? 

The President replied that there was nothing new on it. 
There has been, he thought, a certain misapprehension about 
it. The proportion of hold back, he said, is normally small in 
any contract, and then the Secretary of Defense, or the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, he believes, can channel these con- 
tracts to other places only in the event that the lowest bid 
achieved under normal processes is equaled in that area. It 
is an attempt to help out in cases of unemployment with 
useful work rather than with work that wouldn’t be so use- 
ful to the United States. But he believes that there has been 
an exaggerated idea that an entire contract would be shoved 
somewhere just because they had unemployment, and there 
is no such intent, 


AID TO AREAS MUST HELP ALL U.S. 


Q (Mr. Schorr): Will there be any change in that policy as 
a result of some recent criticism? 

The President said he is not one of 
word “never” very often. He thought when he approved the 
policy it was a sound one. He has been proved wrong before 
in his lite. So he was not going to say he couldn’t be proved 
wrong. But he certainly thought that the objective of that 
policy was good, and it was reasonable and certainly was 
applied only in a limited way. But he is certainly always go- 
ing to look at it if he sees a legitimate case. 

Q (John H. Kelso, Boston Post): In line with that same 
question, a group of New England Congressmen said vester- 
day that New England is now in a depression, not a recession, 
and they said that they still had hope, particularly a person 
from Lawrence, because you told them you would help them 
during the campaign. Have you any specific plans to help 
that area? 

The President asked if the questioner meant to help 
Lawrence. 

Q (Mr. Kelso): And New England, yes. 

The President replied that he would repeat what he had 
said often before. There are special problems. There can be no 
special privileges, as he sees it, applying to areas or to class or 
to anything else. The President added that whatever is feasible 
and possible in the way of credit or work for them or helping 
small business, which is the big thing that we have talked 
about there, anything that is feasible within the power of this 
Government will be done to help all the United States, not 
merely to help any special section. But, if one special section 
needs these things more than another, then it naturally gets 
more help, as in the drought problem. 
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The President said that we go into the drought problem 
not merely because farmers are suffering and cattle are dy- 
ing, but because it is good for all the United States to get 
that thing straightened out and do the best we can with it. 
And that same approach would be made to any other section 
of the country. 


2D TERM? IKE’‘S NOT TALKING 


Q (John Cutter, United Press): Mr. President, in discuss- 
ing the Bricker-amendment application, and so forth, you 
talked about looking to the future, and specified that it can- 
not affect anything within the next three years, I am sure. 
Does that indicate that you do not intend to remain in office 
after three years? 

The President said there is one thing that he is always ad- 
vised by his political friends: That is one thing that he never 
should talk about, and if he inadvertently mentioned it here 
because he was thinking in a specific term, he apologized. 
The President said maybe the audience had better delete 
the “three years.” 


HOW TO PUNISH CONSPIRATORS 


Q (Anthony H. Leviero, New York Times): Mr. President, 
your proposal to deprive conspirators against the Govern- 
ment of citizenship has aroused considerable interest. Is it 
your aim to redefine the line between disloyalty and good 
citizenship? Could you tell us that? 

The President said no, it wasn’t that. Here is the point: As 
of now, there is a law that deprives a man of citizenship if he 
is convicted of an actual attempt to destroy this Government 
by force. The President believes that if a man is convicted in 
the courts of deliberately conspiring to do that, he is just as 
guilty as those who attempt it. And therefore the President is 
putting him in the same class as the man who attempts. 

The Department of Justice has worked up a list of things 
that show what it means to a man when he loses his citizen- 
ship, and the President is merely putting a conspirator in the 
same class as a man who actually attempts to conspire. 

Q (Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch): Mr. 
President, will not that require additional legislation? 

The President said yes, he thought it would. 

Q (Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News): Mr. President, 
adding conspiracy to the law of 1907, amended in 1940, I 
believe, is that all that is required? 

The President said he would think so. The newsman was 
asking him a question it would be better to ask Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell, because the President thought he was correct. 
They had talked this over at length, but, after all, the Presi- 
dent was not a lawyer. So he thought it would be better to 
ask Mr. Brownell. But that is the President’s belief. 


AIR ACADEMY—WHERE? 


Q (Mrs. Sarah McClendon, El Paso Times): Sir, on the 
Air Academy, the whole question of locating the Air Acad- 
emy has been reopened, and all applicants have been asked to 
resubmit bids, after a commission worked for years, with the 
help of paid Government professional experts, to find seven 
sites. Will you say what you think about reopening this? 

The President said he would say this: This was the first 
time he had heard of this. But this was a question in which, he 
thought, he had exhibited admirable restraint. 

The President said that, when he came back from Europe 
in 1945, he believed in one thing: The Air Force ought to be 
organized separately. He believed after we proved that West 
Point and Annapolis were not large enough, the Air Force 
ought to have an academy. He believed that. He was on a 


board to help decide that, having made up his own mind long 
before, and he personally thinks he knows exactly where it 
ought to be, and he has kept his mouth shut, and he would 
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never admit to anyone where he thought it should be. So he 
said he would look into this; he had not heard of this re- 
opening. 

Q (Richard L. Strout, Christian Science Monitor): Mr. 
President, could you assist us in getting a press conference 
with Mr. Brownell? You just suggested that we should have 
one. Some of us have been trying to get one for some months 
now. 

The President replied that everybody has his own method 





of operating and he didn’t know whether it was proper and to 
the best interests of everybody to have periodic press con-| 
ferences in the Department of Justice. 
He said he believed that, when there was a legitimate re-| 
quest made for information, the information would be forth-' 
coming. How the Attorney General should put it out, he felt, 


was something else. That, he said, was for the Attorney Gen-/ 


01 


\ 


eral to decide, adding that if he couldn’t trust Cabinet officers | 


for that, he would have a pretty hard time. eX 
fd 
ATOM TALK ENCOURAGING, BUT—!| : 
’ . 
Q (Marvin L. Arrowsmith, Associated Press): Mr. Presi-| it 
ident, on the basis of Secretary Dulles’s preliminary talks’ h 
with Ambassador [Georgi N.] Zarubin, are there any indica- 
tions that Russia is acting in good-faith interest in your atom-| a 
ic-pool proposal? h 
The President said he didn’t believe that Mr. Arrowsmith) n 
could make a conclusion that would be that far-reaching.  c 
The President would say this: It is encouraging that Mr. Dul- 
les and the Ambassador have had talks in a friendly atmos- | 
phere, and that there is some attempt being made in that kind) } 


of atmosphere to find out exactly what each other means so as 
to pursue the subject. The President didn’t believe you could 
say that there is any kind of proof of anything. 


HELP TO WOOL GROWERS—WHY 


Q (Lloyd M. Schwartz, Fairchild Publications): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if you could give us some of the reasoning 
behind your recommendation in your agriculture message 
for a direct-payment system for the wool growers? 

The President replied that it is a long and involved story. 
We produce quite a small proportion of our wool, and there 
is a provision in the law now that sets up a target of 360 mil- 
lion pounds a year as what we would like to produce do- 
mestically. 

He said wool has always in the past, at least, been a very 
critical material in time of war, and it would be desirable to 
have a reserve produced here. 

Now, when we are making that small proportion of our own 
need requirements, meaning that small proportion from do- 
mestic sources of our own requirements, it seems bad to put 
up a tariff which would be another bar, another obstruction. 
in international trade. We would have the whole United States 
paying this much money in order to reach this 360 million 
pounds’ target or anything under it. 

So the idea was to take it from the general revenues, be- 
cause there is produced by this tariff some six times as much 
as would be involved in the payments made to domestic 
producers—it seemed a good idea to do it that way in handling 
this one article. 

Mr. Eisenhower added that he had a long inner struggle 
before reaching this decision, but he thought it was the 
best under the circumstances. 


SECURITY: WHO WAS FIRED? 


Q (Robert G. Spivack, New York Post): Mr. President, 
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in the state of the union message, I believe the figure of 


2,200 security risks was used, and I wondered if there is any 


breakdown available now on that since the 1,456 figure?” 


The President said no detailed report had yet been made 
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to him, and it was perfectly understandable. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has a very hard job. There have been more 
than 180,000 people dropped, whose positions have not been 
filled, and so this 2,200 is not a great number. 

The President said that the only thing he could tell about 
them—and some of them, he added probably resigned with- 
out knowing of these derogatory remarks or at least had 
not been notified of these derogatory remarks on their rec- 
ord—was that there were 2,200 people against whom the 
Government intended to move because they believed them 
to be security risks. They had remarks already on their rec 
ords showing that there was some doubt, and those 2,200 
have gone in one way or another. 


WOMAN PRESIDENT? ALL RIGHT 


Q (Mrs. Hazel Markel, Mutual Broadcasting System): 
Mr. President, your predecessor has said within the last few 
days that it, in his opinion, was highly probable or possible, 
at least, that a woman might be President. I wonder, after a 
year in your office, which is conceded to be the hardest job 
in the world, if you think it is possible that a woman might 
handle those arduous duties? 

The President replied that it was a subject that would make 
a very interesting conversation, but it was possible that, out of 
his deep respect for women’s intelligence as well as his ad- 
miration for their many other qualities, he might reach the 
conclusion that they had too much sense to want the job. 

The President said he knew of no reason why a woman’s 
brain and heart couldn’t be used there as well as a man’s; but 
he didn’t think she would like it. 


DEFENSE BY RETALIATION 


Q (Chalmers M. Roberts, Washington Post). Mr. Presi- 
dent, Secretary Dulles said in his speech last night that the 
National Security Council and yourself had made a decision, 
a basic decision he called it, that in the future we would con- 
front any possible aggression by what he called, and I quote. 
“a great capacity to retaliate instantly by means and at places 
of our own choosing.” Could you elucidate on that somewhat 
for us, sir? 

The President said he thought no amplification of the state- 
ment was either necessary or wise. He added that the more 
destructive becomes a bomb or any other article or missile that 
you can carry, the more value you place on the element of 
surprise in war. Pearl Harbor he added, threw a defeat on us 
because of surprise. But, if the reporter could imagine multi- 
plying the effect of Pearl Harbor, then he would see something 
of what the element of surprise has come to be. About your 
only defense is the knowledge that there is a strong retaliatory 
power. 

Mr. Dulles was merely stating what, to the President’s 
mind, is a fundamental truth. and really doesn’t take much 
decision. 

Q (Mr. Leviero): Have these new weapons caused any 
change in our concept of balanced forces? 

The President said it is an odd thing: Every time he reads 
about balanced forces in the papers, there seems to be a 
connotation that this means 33 per cent for one, 33 per cent 
for the next, and so on, and this applies both to men and to 
money. 

Now, to the professional, balanced torces means something 
entirely different. It means forces that are adjusted to the 
needs of the time or the needs of the battle. 

The President said that when we went into Normandy, 
and there were reporters present who went in with him, they 
would remember on the first few days we had a terrific pre- 
ponderance of naval and air strength because it was difficult 
to get ground strength. But, as time went on, the ground 
strength grew as compared to these other two, but at all times 
we felt we were balanced with respect to the job we had. 
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Therefore, when the President says “balanced,” he thinks 
we are achieving every day a better balance, but it is not 
balance in the sense of one third, one third, one third. 


EAST-WEST TRADE: VIEWS LATER 


Q (Oscar E. Naumann, New York Journal of Commerce): 
Mr. President, yesterday the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture said the Department is considering a proposal to sell a 
large quantity of surplus butter and cottonseed oil to Russia. 
Are you in favor of selling our farm surpluses to Russia, if 
she wants to buy them? 

The President said that was a long jump from the statement 
that he had heard. He had called up, just before going to the 
press conference, and was told there was no such statement 
ever made in the Department of Agriculture. So this was 
posing a question on something that the President was sure 
there was some misunderstanding about. 

The President added that this whole question of East and 
West trading in nonstrategic supplies is constantly under 
study, and it will be continued to be studied, and he would 
give his conclusions on it when he saw the results of every 
body’s opinions and analysis. 


KOREA BUILD-UP? NO EVIDENCE 


Q (Robert E. Clark, International News Service): Mr. 
President, do you have any reports of a Communist build- 
up of men or material in Korea, in violation of the truce 
terms? 

The President said no. In general, he went on, there is 
evidence that the Communists have reduced their ground 
forces, taking out some of them. They have done a very great 
deal of digging and producing strong defensive lines, and they 
have done a very large amount, a surprisingly large amount, 
in economic rebuilding in North Korea, and apparently treat- 
ing the North Korean area almost like it was an economic 
adjunct or part of the land across the Yalu. But he had no 
evidence of actual build-up, aside from building of certain 
things that might have a military usefulness. 


FARM PROGRAM VS. POLITICS 


Q (Kenneth M. Scheibel, Gannett Newspapers): Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Congress turns down the flexible farm price plan 
and extends the 90 per cent of parity for another year or two 
years beginning in 1955, would you go along with that or 
would you veto a measure like that? 

The President said he never can veto anything in advance. 
He has to wait and take a look, because, the President wished 
to point out, there is no item veto possible in the Federal 
Government. Most States have what they call the item veto. 
The Federal Government, the President, does not have that 
right. 

Consequently, sometimes things are so designed that it is 
impossible to veto a bill merely because there is some pro- 
vision of it that the President believes to be in error. 

Q (Mr. Arrowsmith): Mr. President, some members ot 
your own party in Congress are saying that your farm pro- 
gram is not politically feasible in this election year. Would 
you comment on that? 

The President said he doesn't think he is too smart po 
litically, but he doesn’t believe that anyone can study that 
problem as long as this Administration has studied it, call in 
people from every section of this country, go out to them and 
meet them, talk to them, and believe that this particular 
system we now have is workable, practicable, and will help 
farmers. He tells them, the President added, he is trying to 
help agriculture in the utter conviction that a prosperous, 
stable agriculture is essential to this nation. 

Now, if it is not politically feasible, the President con- 
cluded, we will find out. He believes it is right. 
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HE PUSSY-FOOT POLICY adopted by the Truman Ad- 

ministration at the behest of some of our hesitant 
and overcautious allies has been reversed at last. 

Hereafter, when there is a war, the United States 
will fight it with maximum power—no holds barred. 
There will be no ban on the use of the atom bomb and 
no ban on the hydrogen bomb. 

In fighting the Korean war—the third largest in our 
history against a foreign enemy—it was the advocacy 
of such a policy that led to the dismissal of General 
MacArthur by President Truman. 

The courageous and realistic decision to revive the 
traditional American objective of striving for victory 
when we are compelled to fight an enemy was revealed 
last week by the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 
His splendid address is printed in full beginning on 
page 56 of this issue. 

Under the announced policy, Soviet Russia is put on 
direct notice that, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, any military attack will be resisted instantly 
and without reservation. There are to be no “privileged 
sanctuaries” anywhere on the territory of the enemy. 

An epochal change has been made in our historic 
strategy in war. For it means reliance on atomic weap- 
ons rather than on conventional forces alone. All three 
services are essential, but air power will be primary— 
the air power that will carry bombs from the overseas 
bases of the U. S. Air Force and from the decks of the 
Navy’s big carriers. 

Such an interpretation of our new strategy, however, 
should not be oversimplified. If a war comes, more 
military force of every kind will be needed than is 
being authorized today as a “deterrent to aggression.” 
The present objective, of course, is simply to make a 
“hot war” improbable by setting up the deterrent 
strength of a massive retaliatory power. 

No group of sane men at the head of any govern- 
ment will dare to challenge by force the determined 
policy of the United States. Only a misguided group of 
statesmen among our allies would seek to weaken our 
resolve. 


The question then arises: Will Communist 
Russia and Red China now turn toward an intensifica- 
tion of the “cold war’’? 

There are many observers who think “World War 
III Russian Style” has been in progress for some time 
and that there never has been any intention on the part 
of the Kremlin to bring on a large-scale military con- 
flict. If this thesis is accepted, the tactics of the Com- 
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munists in the “cold war” thus far seem logical from 
their standpoint. It is less costly for them. They seek to 
infiltrate and conquer certain Western countries from 
within. They have been taking advantage of local fric- 
tion and provoking local troubles everywhere. The Ko- 
rean adventure was a miscalculation based on the pub- 
lic statement of Secretary Acheson in January, 1950, 
that the United States would not defend Korea. 

It is conceivable, of course, that the Kremlin may 
push things too far or make another miscalculation. 
When matters get beyond control in local areas, a full- 
fledged war can break out. So the warning from the 
United States demands self-restraint by the Commu- 
nists everywhere lest they bring on a big war. 

Meanwhile, what should American policy in the 
“cold war” be? Shall we now build up the Soviet 
strength by allowing essential materials to be traded 
in, so that the Communist totalitarian state will grow 
stronger? Shall we supply consumer goods and reduce 
the causes of discontent among enemy peoples as 
against their own government? Or is it our duty to 
wage the “cold war” relentlessly with the knowledge 
that the economic embargoes we already have imposed 
have been pinching the enemy and should, therefore, 
be strengthened instead of weakened? 





It is the long-range view in world affairs 
which has just been advocated by our Secretary of 
State. He says we must make policies for the long haul 
and not just for isolated emergencies. This means we 
must base our policy on enduring principle. 

We cannot, therefore, recognize any government 
that is the puppet of the Kremlin. 

We must not strengthen any Communist regimes by 
furnishing them the necessary sinews of war or the 
means of building up their domestic economies. 

We must carry.on our offense and defense in the 
“cold war” with all the energies we can mobilize. 

We must use moral force more effectively than in 
the past. We must encourage the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain to strive for liberation. 

The President and the Secretary of State have come 
a long way in clearing the air about the policy to be 
pursued in the event of a military attack upon us. 

What was announced last week relates directly to a 
“hot war.” 

Now it is desirable to clear the air about what we in- 
tend to do in a “cold war.” 

For sometimes, as happened in 1914 and 1939, 
“local” wars turn into major wars. 
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Another new development using 


Eke glamorous dinette set is a 
sales hit—for its design has been 
styled to combine graceful wrought 
iron with colorful upholstery made 
from Geon polyvinyl resin. The man- 
ufacturer has even matched the table 
top to the coral fabric. 


Upholstery made from Geon is 
washable, scuff-proof and grease- 
resistant. It can be made in either 
gay pastels or rich deep tones. These 
many advantages of Geon resin may 








 B.E Goodrich Chemical = ~~--». 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this dinette set. 
We supply the Geon resin for the upholstery shown on the chairs, 


Bonuity ot Broakdast 


stimulate an idea of how you can 
improve your product—even make 
it more saleable 


Products made from Geon can be 
rigidor flexible, transparentoropaque. 
Geon resins can be used for coating, 
dipping, casting or molding—have 
helped build sales in flooring, toys, 
insulated wire and scores of necessi- 
ties for home and industry. We'll 
help you select the Geon material best 
suited to your needs. For technical 


information, please write Dept. B-1, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15,O.Cable 
address: Goodchemco. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl materials e« HYCAR American rubber e¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 
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Advantages of a Modern Plant: 


@ ONE FLOOR OPERATION—Freight Car and 
Truck Floor level—LOWER HANDLING COSTS. 


@ Lower maintenance and insurance. 
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e Ad t rking f ‘ 
omate parting Ser employes The Industrial Agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad are conveniently located over 


@ Ask us about the possibility of a “Package Building” its system so that you may phone, wire or write and receive data on available 
to your specifications on a long-term lease. buildings, plant sites and our plan to help you obtain a building to your speci- 
fications on a low rental basis. 


Advantages of a Pennsylvania Railroad Location: 





e LOCATIONS IN AND NEAR CENTERS OF CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DISTRIBUTION with greatest purchasing power. Cc. D, WILKINS Vv. J. FLOYD H. C. MILLMAN 
nae Union Station Union Station Penna. Station 
@ Ample utilities, favorable taxes, exceptional CEntral 6-7200 PLeze 993 ott 16000 
i e H ith | ixt, 268 ‘et, 3 xt, 6 
community peepee with industry. PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
@ Ample efficient labor supply. A. J. VON F. J. HASSON 
. Pennsylvania Station—30th St. Pennsylvania Station 
@ Shorter haul to major markets—LOWER EVergreen 2-1000 PEanplomie 6-6000 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS. Ext. 3981 ext. 2471 
. . D. B. LENNY, General Industrial Agent, Suburban Station Bldg., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
@ On major highways. EVergreen 2-1000 Ext. 8011 
. puny 4 Ay = oy , 
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